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1 PREFACE rather induces a man 


1 to ſpeak of himſelf, which is deem- 
ed the worſt ſubject upon which he can 
ſpeak. In hiſtory we become acquaint- 
ed with things, but in a preface with 
the author; and, for a man to treat 


of himſelf, may be the moſt difficult talk 
of the two: for in hiſtory, facts are 
produced ready to the hand of the 
hiſtorian, which give birth to thought, 


and it is eaſy to cloath that thought in 


words. But in a preface, an author is 


obliged to forge from the brain, where 
he is ſometimes known to forge without 
fire. In one, he only reduces a ſub- 


ſlance into form; but in the other, he 


muſt create that ſubſtance. 


As J am not an author by profeſſion, 


it is no wonder if I am unacquainted 


with 


* 
- 
| 1 . — $ _ 
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with Ahe Model of" authorſhip; but I 
apprehend, the uſual method of con- 
ducting the pen, is to poliſh up a 
ſounding title-page, dignified with ſcraps 
of Latin, and then, to hammer up a 
work to fit it, as nearly. as genius, or 
want of genius. will CO 4 


We next turn over a new 2 PI 
open upon a pompous dedication, which 
anſwers many laudable purpoſes: if a 
coat of arms, correctly engraven, ſhould 
ſep. firſt into view, we. conſider it a 
ſingular advantage gained over a rea- 

der, like the firſt blow in a combat. 
Ihe dedication itſelf becomes a pair of 
ſtilts, which advance an author ſome- 
thing higher. 


As a horſe-ſhoe, nailed upon the 
threſhold of a cottage, prevents the in- 
fluence of the witch; ſo a firſt-rate 

pe 5 name, 


FEDEF;A; OE wh 
name, at the head of a dedication, is a 
total bar againſt the critic; but this 


| great name, hke a great officer, ſome- 


times unfortunately ſtands at the head 
of wretched troops. 


When an author is too heavy to ſwim 
of himſelf, it ſerves as a pair of bladders, 
to prevent his ſinking. 


It is farther productive of a ſolid 
advantage, that of a preſent from the 
patron, more valuable than that from 
the bookſeller, which prevents his ſink- 
ing under the preſſure of famine. 


But, being wholly unknown to the 
great names of literary conſequence, * 
ſhall not attempt a dedication, there- 
fore muſt loſe the benefit of the ſtilt, 
the bladder, and the horſe- hoe. 


vii PREFACE. 

3 Were I to enter upon a dedication, I 

ſhould certainly addreſs myſelf, To 
the Inhabitants of: Birmingham.” For to 
them I not only owe much, but all; 
and I think, among that congregated | 
maſs, there is not one perſon to whom 
1 wiſh ill. 1 have the pleaſure of calling 
many of. thoſe inhabitants Friends, and 
ſome of them ſhare my warm affections 
equally with myſelf. Birmingham, like 
a compaſſionate nurſe, not only draws 
our perſons, but our eſteem, from the 
place of our nativity; and fixes it upon 
Herſelf: 1 might add, I was hungry, and 
ſhe fed me; thirftly, and ſhe gave me drin; 
a ſtranger, and ſhe took me in. I approach- 
ed her with reluctance, becauſe 1 did 
not know her; I thall leave her with 
reluddance. nne I do. 


Whether it is perkdly confitient 1 in 
an author, to ſolicit the indulgence of 
mY | the 


n WW WR" 


the public, though it may fland firſt in 


his wiſhes, admits a doubt ; for, if his 
productions will not bear the light, it 
may be ſaid, why does he publiſh ? but, 
if they will, there is no need to aſk a 
favor; the world receives one from him, 
Will not a piece everlaſlingly be tried 
by its merit ? Shall we eſteem it the 
higher, becauſe it was written at the 
age of thirteen ? becauſe it was the ef- 
fort of a week ? delivered extempore ? 
hatched while the author ſtood upon 
one leg? or cobbled, while he cobbled 
a ſhoe? or will it be a recommenda- 
tion, that it iſſues forth in gilt bind- 
ing? The judicious world will not be 
_ deceived by the tinſelled purſe, but will 
examine whether the contents are ſterling. 


\ 


Will it augment the value of this 
hiſtory, or cover its blunders, to ſay, 
that I have never ſeen Oxford ? That 
the thick fogs of penury, prevented the 

by - ſun 
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ſun of ſcience from beaming upon the 
mind? That neceſſity obliged me to lay 
down the battledore, before I was mal- 
ter of the letters? And that, inflead of 
handling ſyſtems of knowledge, my 
hands, at the early period of ſeven, be- 
came callous with labour ? 


But, though a whole group of pre- 
tences will have no effect with the im- 
partial eye, yet one reaſon pleads ſtrong- 


| ly in my favor no ſuch thing ever ap- 


peared as An Hiſtory of Birmingham. It 
is remarkable, that one of the moſt fin- 
gular places in the univerſe is without 
an hiſtorian : that ſhe never manufac- 
tured an hiſtory of herſelf, who has ma- 
nufactured almoſt every thing elſe - that 
ſo many ages ſhould elapſe, and not 


one among her numerous ſons of in- 


duſtry, fnatch the manners of the day 
from oblivion, group them in deſign, 
with the touches of his pen, and exhi- 

bit 
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local hiſtory is much wanted. 


RD C ͤ Ci Ef 516 
If ſuch a 
production had ever ſeen the light, mine 


bit the picture to pollerity. 


moſt certainly would never have been 
written; a temporary bridge therefore 
may ſatisfy the impatient traveller, till 


a more ſkilful architect ſhall accommo- 
date him with a complete production 
of elegance, of uſe, and of duration.— 
Although works of genius ought to 
come out of the mint doubly refined, 
yet hiſtory admits of a much greater la- 
titude to the author. The beſt upon 
the ſubject, though deſedtive, may meet 
with regard. | 


It has long been a complaint, that 
This 


will appear obvious, if we examine the 
places we know, with the hiſtories that 


treat of them. Many an author has 
become a cripple, by hiſtorically. tra- 
velling through all England, who might 
have made a tolerable figure, had he 


þ 2 ſtaid 


I 


| |} =P FA 0:-E, 

| | | Da ſtaid at home. The ſubject is too co- 

pious for one performance, or even the 
life of one man. The deſign of hiſtory 

is knowledge: but, if ſimply to tell a 
tale, be all the duty of an hiſtorian, he 
has no irkſome taſk before him; ſor 
there is nothing more caſy than to re— 
late a fact; but, perhaps, nothing more 
dificult than to relate it well. 


The fituation of an author is rather 
precarious—if the ſmiles of the world 
chance to meet his labours, he is apt 10 

forget himſelf; if otherwiſe, he is ſoon 
forgot. The efforts of the critic may 
be neceſlary to clip the wings of a pre- 
ſuming author, leſt his riſing vanity be- 

comes inſupportable: but I pity the 
man, who writes a book which none 

will peruſe a ſecond time; critical exer- 
tions are not neceſſary to pull him 
down, he will fall of himſelf. The ſin 
of writing carries its own puniſhment, 


| | the 
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the tumultuous paſſions of anxiety and 


expectation, like the jarring elements 
in October, diſturb his repoſe, and, like 


them, are followed by ſlirility : his cold 


productions, injured by no hand but 


that of time, are found ſleeping on the 


ſhelf unmoleſted. It is eaſy to deſcribe 
his fears before publication, but who 
can tell his feelings after judgment 1s 
paſſed upon his works? His only con- 
ſolation is accuſing the critic of injuſtice, 
and thinking the world in the wrong. 
But if.repentence ſhould not follow the 
culprit, hardened in ſcribbling, it fol- 
lows, his bookſeller, oppreſſed with dead 


works. However, if all the evils in 
Pandora's box are emptied on a blaſted 


author, this one comfort remains be- 
hind—The keeper of a circulating li- 


brary, or the ſteward of a reading ſo- 
ciety can tell him, His book is more 


durable than the others.” 
| Having, 


. 

Having, many years ago, entertained 
an idea of this undertaking, I made ſome 
trifling preparations; but, in 1775, a 
circumſtance of a private nature occur- 
ring, which engaged my attention for 
ſeveral years, I relinquiſhed the deſign, 
deſtroyed the materials, and meant to 
give up the thought for ever. But the 
intention revived in 1780, and the 
work followed. 


I may be accuſed of quitting che re- 
gular trammels of hiſtory, and ſporting 
in the fields of remark : but, although 
our habitation juſtly lands firſt in our 
eſteem, in return for reſt, content, and 
protection; does it follow that we ſhould 
never ſtray from it? If I happen to 
veer a moment from the polar point of 
Birmingham, I ſhall certainly vibrate 
again to the center. Every author has 
a manner peculiar to himſelf, nor can 

he 


. aw 
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he well forſake it. I ſhould be exceed- 


ingly hurt to omit a neceſſary part of in- 
telligence, but more, to offend a reader. 


It GRAND ETR ſhould cenſure me 
for ſometimes recording the men of mean 
life, let me aſk, Which is preferable, he 
who thunders at the anvil, or in the ſe- 
nate? The man who earneſtly wiſhes 
the ſignificant letters, Es 9, ſpliced to 
the end of his name, will deſpiſe the 
queſtion ; but the philoſopher will an- 
ſwer, © They are equal.“ 


Lucrative views have no part in this 
production: I cannot ſolicit a kind peo- 
ple to grant what they have already 
granted; but if another hnds that plea- 
ſure in reading, which I have done in 
writing, I am paid. 


As no hiſtory is extant, to inform me 
of this famous nurſery of the arts, per- 


fection 


\ 


———— — — — 
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Though I have endeavoured to purſue 
the road to truth; yet, having no light 


loſing his way, who firſt travels an un- 


| himſelf of Birmingham, he is equally 
_ apprized of that character; and, if a 


ture of that-generous people, who merit 


$6. REF . 


fection in mine muſt not be expected. 


to guide, or hand to direct me, it is no 
wonder if I miſtake it: but we do not 
condemn, ſo much as pity the man for 


beaten road. 


Birmingham, for want of the record- 
ing hand, may be ſaid to live but one 
generation; the tranſactions of the laſt 
age, die in this; memory is the ſole 
hiſtorian, which being defective, I em- 
balm the preſent generation, for the 
inſpection of the future. 


It is unneceſſary to attempt a general 
character, for if the attentive reader is 


ſtranger, he will find a variety of touches 
ſcattered through the piece, which, 
taken in a collective view, form a pic- 


his eſteem, and poſſeſs mine. 
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Some account of the derivation of the name 
of e 


H E word Birmingham, is too remote 
for certain explanation. During the laſt 
four centuries it has been variouſly 
written Brumwychebam, Bermyngebam, Bromwy- 
' cham, Burmyngham, Bermyngham, Byrmyngham, 
and Birmingham; nay, even ſo late as the ſeven- 
teenth century it was written Bromicham. Dug- 
dale ſuppoſes the name to have been given by 
the planter, or owner, in the time of the Saxons; 


but, I ſuppoſe it much older than any Saxon 


date: beſides, it is not ſo common for a man 
to give a name to, as to take one from, a place. 
A man ſeldom gives his name except he is the 
founder, as Peterſburg from Peter the Great. 

A Towns, 


CS — g et, — — — —— - - — Re 
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Towns, as well as every thing in nature, have 
exceedingly minute beginnings, and generally 
take a name from ſituation, or local circumſtan- 
ces. Would the Lord of a manor think it an 
honour to give his name to two or three miſera- 
ble huts? But, if in a ſucceſſion of ages theſe huts 
ſwell into opulence, they confer upon the lord an 
honour, a reſidence, and a name. The termina- 
tions of fed, ham, and burſt, are evidently Saxon, 
and mean the ſame thing, a home. 


The word, in later ages reduced to a certainty, 
hath undergone various mutations; but the origi- 
nal ſeems to have been Bromwych; Brom perhaps, 
from broom a ſhrub, for the growth of which the 
ſoil is extremely favourable; Wych, a deſcent, 


the High Street to Digbeth. Two other places 
alſo in the neigbourhood bear the ſame name, 
which ſerves to ſtrengthen the opinion. 


This infant colony, for many centuries after 
the firſt buddings of exiſtence, perhaps, had no 
other appellation than that of Bromwych. Its 
center, for many reaſons that might be urged, was 
the Old Croſs, and its increaſe, in thoſe carly ages 
of time muſt have been very ſmall. 


A ſeries of proſperity attending 1 it, its lord might 
aſſume its name, . reſide in it, and the particle ham 


would naturally follow. This very probably hap- 
pene 


this exactly correſponds with the declivity from 
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pened under the Scion Heptarchy, and the 
name was no other than Bromwycham. 


8 1 T A TI ON. 


It hes near the centre of the kingdom, in the 
north-weſt extremity of the county of Warwick, 
in a kind of peninſula, the northern part of which 
is bounded by Handſworth, in the county of Staf- 
ford, and the ſouthern by King's-norton, in the 
county of Worceſter; it is alſo in the dioceſe of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and in the deanery of 


Let us perambulate the pariſh from the bottom 


of Digbeth, thirty yards north of the bridge. We 


will proceed ſouth-weſt up the bed of the river, with 


Deritend, in the pariſh of Aſton, on our left. Be- 
fore we come to the Floodgates, near Vaughton's 
Hole, we paſs by the Longmores, a ſmall} part of 
King's-norton. Croſſing the river Rea, we enter the 
veſtiges of a ſmall rivulet, yet viſible, though the 


ſtream hath been turned, perhaps, a thouſand 


years, to ſupply the moat. We now bear rather 
weſt, nearly in a ſtraight line for three miles, to 
Shirland brook, with Edgbaſton on the left. At 
the top of the firſt meadow from the river Rea, 
we meet the little ſtream abovementioned, in the 
purſuit of which, we croſs the Bromſgrove road a 


little eaſt of the firſt mile ſtone. Leaving Ban- - 


ner's marlpit to the left, we proceed up a narrow 
lane croſſing the old Bromſgrove road, and up to 
KA 2 the 
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the turnpike at the five ways in the road to Hales 
Owen. Leaving this road alſo to the left we pro- 
ceed down the lane towards Ladvwood, croſs the 
Icknield ſtreet, a ſtone's caſt eaſt of the obſerva- 
tory, to the north extremity of Rotton Park. We 
now meet with Shirland Brook, which leads us 
eaſt, and acroſs the Dudley road, at the ſeven 
mile ſtone, having Smethwick in the county of 


Stafford, on the left, down to Pigmill. We now 


leave Handſworth on the leſt, following the ſtream 
through Hockley great pool; croſs the Wolver- 
hampton road, and the Icknield-ſtreet at the ſame 


time down to Aſton furnace, with that pariſh on 
the left. At the bottom of Walmer-lane we leave 


the water, move over the fields, nearly in a line to 


the poſt by the Peacock upon Goſty-green. We 


now croſs the Lichfield road, down Duke-ſtreet, 


then the Coleſhill road at the A B houſe. From 


thence down the meadows, to Cooper's mill; up 
the river to the foot of Deritend bridge; and then 
turn ſharp to the right, keeping the courſe of a 
drain in the form of a ſickle, through John a 
Dean's hole, into Digbeth, from whence we ſet out. 
In marching along Duke-ſtreet, we leave about 
ſeventy houſes to the left, and up the river Rea, 
about four hundred more in Deritend, reputed 
part of Birmingham, though not in the pariſh. | 


This little journey, nearly of an oyal form, is a- 


bout ſeven miles. The'longeſt diameter from 


Shirland brook to Deritend bridge is 'about three, 
and the wideſt, from the bottom af Walmer Lane 
10 
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to the rivalet, near the mile-ſtone, upon the Bromſ- 
grove road, more than two. 


The ſuperficial contents of the pariſh may 
be upwards of four miles, about three thouſand 
acres... C 


Birmingham is by much the ſmalleſt pariſh in 
the neighbourhood, thoſe of Aſton and Sutton are 
each about five times as large, Yardley four, and 
King's-Norton eight. 8 


When Alfred, that great maſter of legiſlation, 


 pariſhed out his Kingdom,” or rather, put the 


faniſhing hand to that important work; where he 
met wich a town, he allotted a ere quantity of 
land, becauſe the inhabitants chiefly depended upon 
commerce; but where there was only a village, 
he allotted a larger, e they Ra tn 1 75 


agriculture. 


This obſervation goes far in Proving the anti- 


quity of the place, for it is nine hundred yea 
ſince this diviſion took effect. Ac | 


The buildings occupy the ſouth eaſt part of the 
pariſh ; perhaps, with cope appendages, Wut fix 
deren ac res. 


This 


at 
— * 1 1 
— 
” 
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This ſouth eaſt part, being . inſufficient for the 
extraordinary increaſe of the inhabitants, ſhe has 
of late extended her buildings along the Bromſ- 
grove toad, near the boundaries of Edgbaſton ; and 
actually on the other ſide planted three of her ſtreets 
in the parilh of Aſton. Could the ſagacious Al- 


fred have ſeen into futurity, he would have aug- 
mented her borders. 


As no part of the town lies flat, the ſhowers 


promote both cleanlineſs and health, by removing 
obſtructions. 


/ 


The approach i is on every ſide by aſcent, except 
that from Hales-Owen, north weſt, which gives a 


free acceſs of air, even to the moſt ſecret receſſes of 
habitation, 


Thus eminently ſituated, the ſun can exerciſe his 
full powers of exhalation. 


The foundation upon which this miſtreſs of 
the arts is erected, is one ſolid maſs of dry red- 
diſh ſand, 


1 he vapours that riſe from the earth are the 
great promoters of diſeaſe; but here, inſtead of 
the moiſture aſcending to the prejudice of the in- 
habitant, the contrary is evident; for the water 


deſcends 
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deſcends through the pores of the ſand, ſo that 


even our very are habitable. 


This accounts for the almoſt total extinction 
of the ague among us: During a reſidence of 
thirty years, I have never ſeen one perſon af- 
flicted with it, though, by the opportunities of 


office, I have frequently viſired the repoſitorics 


of the ſick. 


Thus peculiarly favoured, this happy ſpot, en- 


joys four of the greateſt benefits that can attend 
human exiſtence — water, air, the ſun, and a fitua- 
tion free from damps. 


All the paſt writers upon Birmingham have 


viewed her as low and watery, and with reaſon ; 
becauſe Digbeth, then the chief ſtreet, bears that 
deſcription. But all the future writers will view 
her on an eminence, and with as much reaſon ; 
becauſe, for one low ſtreet, we have now fifty 
elevated. 


Birmingham, like the empire to which ſhe be- 
longs, has been, for many centuries, travelling up 
bi; and, like Fats ring in conſequence, . 


TH r 0% 
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The ſoil is rather light, ſandy, and weak; 
and though metals, of various forts, are found 
in great plenty, above the ſurface, we know of 
nothing below, except ſand and gravel, ſtone and 
water. All the riches of the place, like thoſe of 
an empiric, in laced cloaths, appear on the out- 


"bt fide. 


The northern part of the pariſh, for about four 
hundred acres, to the diſgrace of the age, is yet a 
ſhameful waſte, 


=o A ſmall part of the land near the town, 18 
it | _ parcelled out into little gardens, at ten or twenty 
| 2 ſhillings « each, amounting to about ſixteen 17M: 
'N per acre, 


Theſe are not ended ſo much for profit, as 
health and amuſement. 


1 | | Others are let in detached pieces for private 
i | uſe, at about four pounds per acre. So that this 
| ſmall pariſh cannot boaſt of more than fix or 
„ eight farms, and theſe of the ſmaller ſize, at about 
| = two pounds per acre. Manure from the ſty brings | 
=. | J | about 
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about 16s. per waggon load, that from the ſtable 
about 12, and that from the fire and the ſtreet, five. 
c 

I think there is not any natural river runs 
through the pariſh, but there are three that mark 


the boundaries of it, for about half its circumfe- 


rence, deſcribed above; none of theſe ſupply fa- 
mily uſe. After penetrating into a body of ſand, 
interſperſed with a ſmall ſtrata of ſoft Rock, and 
ſometimes of gravel; at the depth of about twen- 
ty yards, we come to plenty of water, rather hard. 
There are in the lower parts of the town, two 
excellent ſprings of ſoft water, ſuitable for moſt 
purpoſes z one at the top of Digbeth, the other, 
Lady-Well. Or rather, one ſpring, or bed of 


water, with many out-lets, continuing its courſe 


along the bottom of the hill, parallel with Small- 
brook: ſtreet, Edgbaſton ſtreet, St. Martin's-lane, 
and Park-: ſtreet; ſufficiently copious to ſupply the 
whole city of London. Water is of the firſt con- 
ſequence, it often influences diſcaſe, always the 


habit of body: that of Birmingham is in general 
productive of ſalutary effects. | 


That dreadful diſorder, the ſtone, 1s don 
found among us. I can recollect but very few, in 
my time, under this ſevere complaint, which is 
perhaps owing to that valuable element. | men- 


tioned this remark to an eminent ſurgeon, who 


aſſured me, that, in his long courſe of pract ce, 
he had never been concerned i in one operation in 
that unhappy diſorder. 


— - _ 
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At Lady- Well, are the moſt complete baths 
in the whole Iſland. There are ſeven in num- 


ber; erected at the expence of 2000l. Ac- 
commodation is ever ready for hot or cold bath- 


ing; for immerſion or amuſement; with con- 


veniency for. ſweating. That, appropriated for 


ſwimming, is eighteen Yards by thirty-ſix, fituated 


in the centre of a garden, in which are twenty-four 
private undreſſing-houſes, the whole ſurrounded 
by a wall 10 feet high. Pleaſure and health are 
the guardians of the place. The gloomy horrors 
of a bath, ſometimes deter us from its uſe, par- 
ticularly, if aided by complaint; but the appear- 
ance of theſe is rather inviting. We read of 
painted ſepulchres, whoſe oxtfides are richly orna- 
mented, but chin are full of corruption and death. 

The reverſe is before us. No elegance appears 
without, but within are the Springs of life! The 
expence was great, the utility greater. 


I do not know any author, who has reckoned 
man among the amphibious race of animals, 
neither do I know any animal who better deſerves 
it. Man is lord of the little ball on which he 
treads, one half of which, at leaſt, is water. If 
we do not allow him to be amphibious, we de- 
prive him of half his ſovereignty. He juſtly 
bears that name, who can live in the water. 


Many of the diſorders incident to the human 


frame are prevented, and others cured, both by 
| freſh 


ES 
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freſh and falt bathing - fo that we may properly re- 
mark, . He lives in the water, who can find life, 
nay, even health in that friendly element.“ 


The greateſt treaſure on earth is health; but, 
a treaſure, of all others, the leaſt valued by the 


owner. Other property 1s beſt rated when in poſ- 
ſeſſion, but this, can only be rated when loſt. 


We ſometimes obſerve a man, who, having loſt 
this ineſtimable jewel, ſeeks it with an ardour 


equal to its worth; but when every reſearch by 


land, is eluded, he fortunately finds it in the wa- 


ter. Like the fiſh, he pines away upon ſhore, but 
like that, recovers again in the deep. 


Perhaps Venus is ned as riſing from the 
ocean, which is no other then a bath of the larger 
ſize, to denote, that bathing is the refiner of 
health, conſequently, of beauty; and Neptune 
being figured in advanced life, indicates, that it 
is a prelervative to old age. 


The cure of diſeaſe among the Romans, by 
bathing, is ſupported by many authorities; among 
others, by the number of baths frequently diſco- 
vered, in which, pleaſure, in that warm climate, 
bore a part. But this practice ſeemed to decline 


with Roman freedom, and never after held the emi- 


nence it deſerved. Can we ſuppoſe, the phyſici- 


an ſtept between diſeaſe and the bath, to hinder 


their junction; or, that he lawfully holds, by pre- 
ſcription, the tenure of ſickneſs, in ee? 


The 
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The knowledge of this ſingular art of healing, 
is at preſent only in infancy, How far it may 
prevent, or conquer diſeaſe; to what meaſure it 
may be applied, in particular caſes, and the de- 
grees of uſe, in different conſtitutions, are en- 
quiries that will be better underſtood by a future 
generation. 

TT e e e 
As we have paſſed through the water, let us 
now inveſt gate her ſiſter fluid, the air. They are 
both neceſfüry to life, and the purity of both to 
the prolongation of it; this ſmall difference lies 
between them, a man may live a day without 
water, but not an hour without air: If a man 
wants better water, it may be removed from a 
diſtant place for his benefit; but if he wants air, he 
muſt remove himſeltf. The natural air of, Bir- 


mingham, perhaps, cannot be excelled in this cli- 


mate; the moderate elevation and dry ſoi] evinces 
this truth; but it receives an alloy from the con- 
gregated body of fifty thouſand people; alſo from 
the Laoke of an extraordinary number of fires uſed 
in buſineſs; and perhaps, more from the various 
effluvia ariſing from particular trades. It is not 
uncomman to fee a man with green hair or a yellow 
wig, from his conſtant employment in braſs; if he 
reads, the green veſtiges of his occupation remain 


on every leaf, never to be expunged. The inſide 


of his body, no doubt, receives the ſame tincture, 
but is kept clean by being often waſhed with 
ale, Some of the fair ſex, likewile are ſubject to 
the 
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the ſame inconvenience, but find relief in the 
ſame remedy. 


LONGEVITY. 


Man is a time-piece. He meaſures out a certain 
ſpace, then ſtops for ever. We ſee him move 
upon the earth, hear him click, and perceive in 
his face the uſes of intelligence. His external 
appearance will inform us whether he 1s old- 
faſhioned, in which caſe, he 1s leſs valuable upon 


every gambling calculation. His face alſo will 


generally inforra us whether all is right within. 


This curious machine is filled with a complication 


of movements, very unfit to be regulated by the 


rough hand of ignorance, which ſometimes leaves 


a mark not to be obliterated even by the hand of 
an artiſt, If the works are directed by violence, 
deſtruction is not far off. If we load it with the oil 
of luxury, it will give an additional vigor, but 
in the end, clog and impede the motion. But if the 
machine 1s under the influence of prudence, ſhe will 
guide it with an even, and a delicate hand, and 
perhaps the piece may move on 'till it is fairly 
worn out by a long courſe of fourſcore years. 


There are a ſet of people who expect to find 
that health in medicine, which poſſibly might be 


found in regimen, in air, exerciſe, or ſerenity 
of mind. 


„ 


. | There 
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There is another claſs amoneft us, and that 
rather numerous, whoſe cm 1 is laborious, 
and whoſe conduct is irregular. Their time is 
divided between hard working, and hard drink- 
ing, and both by a fire, It is no uncommon 
thing to ſee one of theſe, at forty, wear the aſpect 
of ſixty, and finiſh a life of violence at fifty, which 
the hand of prudence would have directed to eighty, 


The ſtrength of a kingdom conſiſts in the mul- 
titude of its inhabitants; ſucceſs in trade depends 
upon the manufacturer; the ſupport and direction 
of a family, upon the head of it. When this 
uſeful part of mankind, therefore, are cut off in 
the active part of life, the community ſuſtains a 
loſs, whether we take the matter in a national, a 
commercial, or a private view. 


We have a third claſs, who ſhun the rock upon 
which theſe laſt fall, but wreck upon another; 
they run upon ſcylla though they have miſſed 
charybdis; they eſcape the liquid deſtruction, 
but ſolit upon the ſolid, Theſe are proficients in 
good cating; adepts in culling of delicacies, and 
the modes of dreſſing them. Maſters of the 
whole art of cookery; each carries a kitchen in 
his head. Thus an excellent conſtitution may be 
ſtabbed by the ſpit. Nature never deſigned us 
to live well, and continue well; the ſtomach is 
too weak a veſſel to be richly and deeply laden. 
Perhaps more injury is done by eating than by 

drinking; 
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drinking; one is a ſecret; the other an open ene- 
my : the ſecret is always ſuppoſed the moſt dan- 
gerous. Drinking attacks by aſſault, but eating 
by ſap: luxury is ſeldom viſited by old age. 
The beſt antidote yet diſcovered againſt this kind 
of ſlow poiſon is exerciſe ; but the advantages of 
elevation, air, and water, on one hand, and diſ- 
advantages of crowd, ſmoak, and efluvia on the 


other, are trifles compared to intemperance. 


We have a fourth claſs, and with theſe I ſhall 
ſhut up the clock, If this valuable machine 
comes finiſhed from the hand of nature; if the 
rough blaſts of fortune only attack the outward 
caſe, without affecting the internal works, and 
if reaſon conducts the piece, it may move on 
with a calm, ſteady, and uninterrupted pace to a 
great extent of years, till time only annihilates 
the motion. | 


1 perſonally know amongſt us a Mrs. Dallaway, 


aged near 90; George Davis, 85; John Baddally, 


Eſq; and his two brothers, all between 80 and 
and 90; Mrs. Allen, 92; Mrs. Silk, 84; John 


Burbury, 84; Thomas Rutter, 88; Elizabeth 


Bentley, 88; John Harriſon and his wife, one 86, 
the other 88; Mrs. Floyd, 87 ; Elizabeth Simms, 
88; Sarah Aſton, 98; Iſaac Spooner, Eſq; 89; 
Joſeph Scott, Eſq; 94 : all at this day, January 
9, 1790, I believe enjoy health and capacity. 
This is not deſigned as a compleat lift of the 

-W-2 aged, 
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aged, but of fach only as immediately occur to 
memory. I alſo knew a John England who died 
at the age of 89; Hugh Vincent, 94 John 
Pitt, 1oo; George Bridgens, 103; Mrs More, 
104. An old fellow aſſured me he had kept the 
market 77 years: he kept it for ſeveral years after 
to my knowledge. At go he was attacked by 
an acute diſorder, but, fortunately for himſelf, 
being too poor to purchaſe medical aſſiſtance, he 
was left to the care of nature, who opened that 
door to health which the phyſician would have 
locked for ever. At 106 I heard him ſwear with 
all the fervency of a recruit: at 107 he died. It 
is eaſy to give inſtances of people who have 
breathed the ſmoak of Birmingham for threeſcore 
years, and yet have ſcarcely left the precincts of 


of youth. Such are the happy effects of conſtitu- 
tion, temper, and conduct ! O 


Ancient 
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Ancient ſlate of Birmingham. 


7E have now to 90 through the very re: 
Vmote ages of time, without ſtaff to ſupport 
us, without light to conduct us, or hand to guide 
us. The way is long, dark, and ſlippery. The 
credit of an hiſtorian is built upon truth; he can- 
not aſſert, without giving his facts; he cannot 
ſurmiſe, without giving his reaſons; he muſt relate 
things as they are, not as he would have them. 
The fabric founded in error will moulder of itſelf, 


but that founded in reality will ſtand the age and 
the critic. 


Except half a dozen pages in Dugdale, I know... 
of no author who hath profeſſedly treated of Bir- 


mingham. None of the hiſtories which I have 


ſeen beſtow upon it more than a few lines, in 
which we are ſure to be treated with the noiſe of 

hammers and anvils ; as if the hiſtorian thought 

us a race of dealers in thunder, lightning, and 

wind ; or infernals, puffing in blaſt and ſmoak. 


Suffer me to tranſcribe a paſſage from Leland, 
one of our moſt celebrated writers, employed by 
Henry the VIIIth to form an itinerary of Britain, 
whoſe works have ſtood the teſt of 250 years. 


We 
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We ſhall obſerve how much he erred for want of 


information, and how natural for his ſucceſſors. 
to copy him, 


te J came through a Nene ſtreet as ever I 
entered, into Birmingham town. This ſtreet, as 
I remember, is called Dirtey (Deritend), In it 


dwells ſmithes and cutlers, and there is a brook 


that divides this ſtreet from Birmingham, an 
hamlet, or member, belonging to the pariſh 


Oe. 


« There is at the end of Dirtey a propper 
chappel and manſion-houſe of tymber, (the moat) 
hard on the ripe, as the brook runneth down ; 
and as I went through the ford, by the bridge, 
the water came down on the right hand, and a 
few miles below goeth into Tame. This brook; 


above Dirtey, breaketh in two arms, that a little 


beneath the bridge cloſe again. This brook 
riſeth, as ſome ſay, four or five miles above Bir- 
mingham, towards Black-hills. 


e The beauty of Birmingham, a good market- 
town in the extreme parts of Warwickſhire, is one 
ſtreet going up alonge, almoſt from the left ripe 
of the brook, up a meane hill, by the length of 
a quarter of a mile. I ſaw but one pariſh-church 
in the town. 8 | 


There be many ſmithes in the town that uſe 


to make knives and all manner of cutting tools, 
and 


and many loriners that make bittes, and a great 


is maintained by ſmithes, who have their iron and 
ſea- coal out of Staffordſhire.” 


Here we find ſome intelligence, and more 
miſtake, cloathed in the dreſs of antique diction, 
which plainly evinces the neceſſity of modern 
hiſtory. 5 | 


It is matter of ſurpriſe that none of thoſe re- 


ligious drones, the monks, who hived in the 


priory for fifteen or twenty generations, ever 
thought of indulging poſterity with an hiſtory 
of Birmingham. They could not want oppor- 
tunity, for they lived a life of indolence; nor 
materials, for they were nearer the infancy of 
time, and were poſſeſſed of hiſtorical facts now 


ing in the kingdom was poſſeſſed by this claſs of 


people; and the place, in their day, muſt have 


enjoyed an eminent degree of proſperity. 


Though the town has a modern appearance; 
there is reaſon to believe it of great antiquity 


C — 

5 my Birmingham reader, therefore, muſt ſuffer 
f me to carry him back into the remote ages of the 
1 Antient Britons to viſit his ſable anceſtors, 

We have no hiſtories of thoſe times but what 

Go are left by the Romans, and theſe we ought to 
— | read 
3 
d 
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many naylers ; ſo that a great part of the town 


totally loft. Beſides, nearly all the little learn- 


— — 
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read with caution, becauſe they were parties in 
the diſpute. If two antagoniſts write each his 
own hiſtory, the diſcerning reader will ſometimes 
draw the line of juſtice between them ; but where 
there is only one, partiality is expected. The 
Romans were obliged to make the Britons war- 
like, or there would have been no merit in con- 
quering them: they muſt alſo ſound forth their 
ignorance, or there would have been none in 
improving them. If the Britons were that 
wretched people they are repreſented by the 
Romans, they could not be worth conquering : 
no man ſubdues a people to improve them, but 
to profit by them. Though the Romans at that 
time were in their meridian of ſplendor, they 
purſued Britain a whole century before they re- 
duced it; which indicates that they conſidered it 
as a valuable prize. Though the Britons were 
not maſters of ſcience, like the Romans; though 
the fine arts did not flouriſh here, as in Rome, 
becauſe never planted; yet by many teſtimonies 
it is evident they were maſters of plain life; 
that many of the ſimple arts were practiced in 
that day, as well as in this; that aſſemblages of 
people compoſed cities, the ſame as now, but in 
an inferior degree; and that the country was 
populous is plain from the immenſe army Boadicia 
brought into the field, except the Romans in- 
creafed' that army that their merit might be 
greater in defeating it. Nay, I believe we may 

with 
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with propriety carry them beyond plain life, and 
charge them with a degree of elegance: the 
Romans themſelves allow the Britons were com- 
pleat maſters of the chariot; that when the 


ſeythe was fixed at each end of the axle. tree, they 


drove with great dexterity into the midſt of the 
enemy, broke their ranks, and mowed them 


down. The chariot, therefore, could not be 


made altogether for war, but, when the ſcythes 


were removed, it ſtill remained an emblem of 
pride, became uſeful in peace, was a badge of 


high-life, and continues ſo with their geſoenaaid 
to this day. 0 


We know the nfirainient of war used by the 
Britons were a ſword, ſpear, ſhield and ſcythe. 
If they were not the manufacturers, how came they 
by theſe inſtruments ? We cannot allow either 


they or the chariots were imported, becauſe that 


will give them a much greater conſequence : : 
they muſt alſo have been well acquainted with the 
tools uſed in huſbandry, for they were maſters of 
the fleld in a double ſenſe. Bad alſo as their 
houſes were, a cheſt of carpentry tools would be 
necefſfary to compleat them. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, from theſe evidences, and others which 
might be adduced, that the Britons underſtood 
the manufactory of iron. Perhaps hiſtory cannot 
produce an inſtance of any place in an improving 
country, like England, where the coarſe manu- 
factory of iron has been carried on, that ever that 
. 8 laborious 


a8 n ene 
laborious art went to decay, except the materials 
failed; and as we know of no place where ſuch 
materials have failed, there is the utmoſt reaſon 

to believe our fore: fathers, the Britons, were ſup- 
plied with thoſe neceſſary implements by the 
black artiſts of the Birmingham forge. Iron- 
ſtone and coal are the materials for this producti- 
on, both which are found in the neighbourhood 
in great plenty. I aſked a gentleman of know- 
ledge, if there was a probability of the delphs 
failing? 7: He anſwered, «© Not in five thouſand 
pears.” : | 


The two following circumſtances ſtrongly evince 
this ancient Britſh manufactory: — 


= Upon the 1 of the pariſh ſtands. Afton 
farnace, appropriated for melting ironſtone and 
reducing it into pigs : this has "the appearance 
1 of great antiquity. From the melted ore, in this 
1 fubterranean region of infernal aſpect, 1s produced 
| A. calx, or cinder, of which there is an enormous 
mountain. From an attentive ſurvey, the ob- 
1 ſerver would ſuppoſe ſo prodigious a heap could 
= not accumulate in one hundred generations; 


however, it ſhews no perceptable addition. in \ the 
age of man.. 


1 There is alſo a common of vaſt extent, called 
if Wedneſbury old field, in which are the veſtiges 
of many hundreds of coal- Pits long in diſuſe, 

which 
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which the curious antiquarian would deem as, 


long in ſinking, as the mountain of cinders 
in riſing. 


The minute ſprig of Birmingham, no doubt 
firſt took its root in this black ſoil, which, in a 
ſucceſſion of ages, hath grown to its preſent opu- 
lence. At what time this proſperous plant was 
ſet is very uncertain, perhaps as long before the 
days of Cæſar as it is ſince. Thus the mines of 
Wedneſbury empty their riches into the lap of 


Birmingham, and thus ſhe draws nurture from 
the bowels of the earth. ; 


The chief if not the wy manufactory of Bir- 
mingham, from its firſt exiſtance to the reſtora- 
tion of Charles the Second, was in iron: of this 
was produced inſtruments of war and of huſ- 
bandry, furniture for the kitchen and tools for the 
whole ſyſtem of garpentry. 


The places where our athletic anceſtors per- 
formed theſe curious productions of art, were in 


the ſhops fronting the ſtreet : ſame ſmall remains 


of this very ancient cuſtom are yet viſible, chiefly 
in Digbeth, where about a dozen ſhops ſtill ex- 


| hibit the original muſic of anvil and. hammer. 


As there 1s the higheſt probability that Bir- 
mingham produced her manufactures long before 
the landing of Cæſar, it would give pleaſure to 

C2 the 
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the curious enquirer, could he be informed of 


her ſize in thoſe very early ages; but this infor- 
mation is for ever hid from the hiſtorian, and the 
reader. Perhaps there never was a period in 
which ſhe ſaw a decline, but that her progreſs 
has been certain, though ſlow, during the long 


ſpace of two or three thouſand years before Charles 
the FONG. | 


The very roads that e from Binming⸗ 


ham, are alſo additional indications of her great 


antiquity and commercial influence. 


Where any of theſe roads lead up an eminence, 
they were worn by the long practice of ages into 
deep holloways, ſome of them twelve or fourteen 
yards below the ſurface of the banks, with which 
they were once even; and ſo narrow as to admit 
only one paſſenger. e 


Though modern induſtry, aſſiſted by various 
turnpike acts, has widened the upper part and 
filled up the lower, yet they were all viſible in 
the days of our fathers, and are traceable even in 
ours. Some of theſe, no doubt, were formed by 
the ſpade, to ſoften the fatigue of climbing the 
hill, but many were owing to the pure efforts of 
time, the horſe, and the ſhowers. As inland 
trade was {mall, prior to the fifteenth century, the 
uſe of the waggon, that great deſtroyer of the 
road, was but little known, The horſe was the 
chief 


* 
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chief conveyor of burthen among the Britons, 
and for centuries after: if we, therefore, conſider 
the great length of time it would take for the 
rains to form theſe deep ravages, we mult place 
the origin of Birmingham, at a very early date. 


One of theſe ſubterranean paſſages, in part filled 
up, will convey its name to poſterity in that of a 
flreet, called Holloway-head, till lately the way 


to Bromſgrove and to Bewdley, but not now the 
chief road to either. Dale-end, once a deep 
road, has the ſame derivation. Another at Sum- 


mer-hill, in the Dudley road, altered in 1753. A 


remarkable one is alſo between the Salutation and 
the Turnpike, in the Wolverhampton road. A 


fifth at the top of Walmer- lane, changed into 


its preſent form in 1764. Another between 
Goſta- green and Aſton- brook, reduced in 1752. 


All the way from Dale end to Duddeſton, of 


which Coleſhill- ſtreet now makes a part, was 
ſunk five or ſix feet, though nearly upon a flat, 
till filled up in 17 56 by act of Parliament: but 
the moſt ſingular is that between Deritend and 
Camp-hill, in the way to Stratford, which is, 
even now, many yards below the banks; yet the 
ſeniors of the laſt age took a pleaſure in telling 
us, they could remember when it would have 
buried a waggon load of hay beneath its preſent 
ſurface. Wy 


Thus 
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Thus the traveller of old, who came to pur- 


chaſe the produce of Birmingham, or to ſell his 
own, ſeemed to ern her by ſap. 


Britiſh traces are, no doubt, diſcoverable i in the 


old Dudley road, down Eaſy-hill, under the canal; 


at the eight mile-ſtone, and at Smethwick : a0 


in many of the private roads near Birmingham, 


which were never thought to merit a repair, par- 
ticularly, at Good knaves- end, towards Harborne; 
the Green: lane, leading to the Garriſon; and that 
beyond Long: bridge, in the road to Yardley ; 
all of them deep holloways, which carry evident 
tokens of antiquity. Let the curious calculator 
determine what an amazing length of time would 
elapſe in wearing the deep roads along Saltley- 
field, Shaw-hill, Allum rock, and the remainder 


of the way to Stichford, only a pitiful hamlet of a 


dozen houſes, 


The ancient centre of Birmingham ſeems to 
have been the Old Croſs, from the number of 
ſtreets pointing towards it, Wherever the nar- 
row. end of a ſtreet enters a great thoroughfare, 


it indicates antiquity ; this is the caſe with Philip- 
ſtreet, Bell-ſtreet, Spiceal-ſtreet, Park-ſtreet, and 


Moor-ſtreet, which not only incline to the centre, 
above mentioned, but all terminate with their 
narrow ends into the grand paſſage. Theſe 
ſtreets are all narrow at the entrance, and widen 
as you proceed : the narrow ends -were formed 

| with 
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with the main ſtreet at firſt, and were not, at that 
time, intended for ſtreets themſelves. As the 
town increaſed, other blunders of the ſame kind 
were committed, witneſs the gateway late at the 
Eaſt end of New-ſtreet, the two ends of Wor- 
ceſter- ſtreet, Smallbrook-ftreet, Cannon-ſtreer, 
New-meeting-ſtreet, and Bull: ſtreet: it is eaſy 
to ſee which end of a ſtreet was formed firſt; per- 
haps the South end of Moor-ſtreet is two thou- 
ſand years older than the North; the ſame errors 
are alſo committing in our day, as in Hill and 
Vale: ſtreets, the two Hinkleys, and Catharine- 
ſtreet. One generation, for want of foreſight, 


forms a narrow entrance, and another widens! it by 
AC of Parliament. 


Ebtry word in the Engliſn language carries an 
idea: when a word, therefore, ſtrikes the ear, the 
mind immediately forms a picture, which repre- 
ſents it as faithfully as the looking-glaſs the face. 
—Thus, when the word Birmingham occurs, a 
ſuperb picture inſtantly expands in the mind, 
which is beſt explained by the other words grand, 
populous, extenſive, active, commercial and hu- 
mane. This painting is an exact counter- part of 
the word at this day; but it does not correſpond 
with its appearance, in the days of the ancient 
Britons -e muſt, therefore, for a moment, de- 
tach the idea from the word. 
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Let us ſuppoſe, then, this centre ſurrounded 
with leſs than one hundred ſtragling huts, with. 
out order, which we will dignify with the name 
of houſes; built of timber, the interſtices wattled 
with ſticks, and plaiſtered with mud, covered 
with thatch, boards or ſods; none of them higher 
than the ground ſtory. The meaner ſort only 
one room, which ſerved for three uſes, ſhop, 
kitchen, and lodging room; the door for two, 
it admitted the people and the light. The better 
ſort two rooms, and ſome three, for work, for 
the kitchen, and for reſt; all three in a line, and 
ſometimes en the ſtreet. 


If the curious reader lh to ſee a picture of 
Birmingham, | in the time of the Britons, he will 
find one in the turnpike. road, between Hales- 


owen and Stourbridge, called the Lie. Waſte, 


alias Mud City. The houſes ſtand in every di- 
rection, compoſed of one large and ill- formed 
brick, ſcoped into a tenement, burnt by the ſun, 
and often deſtroyed by the froſt: the males 
naked; the females accompliſhed breeders. The 
children, at the age of three months, take a ſin- 
gular hue from the ſun and the foil, which con- 
tinues for life. The rags which cover them leave 
no room for the obſerver to gueſs at the ſex. 
Only one perſon upon the premiſſes preſumes to 
carry a belly, and he a landlord. We might as 
well look for the moon in a coal-pit, as for ſtays 
or white linen in the City of Mud. The princi- 


pal 
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pal tool in buſineſs is the hammer, and the beaſt 


* burden, the * 


The extent of our little colony of artiſts, per- 
haps reached nearly as high as the eaſt end of 
New-ſtreet, occupied the upper part of Spiceal- 
ſtreet, and penetrated down the hill to the top of 


Digbeth, chiefly on the eaſt. 


Succeſs, which ever waits on Induſtry, produced 


a gradual, but very ſlow increaſe: perhaps a thou- 


land years elapſed without adding half that number 
of houſes, 


Thus our favourite plantation having taken 


ſuch firm root, that ſhe was able to ſtand the 


wintry blaſts of fortune, we ſhall digreſs for a 
moment, while ſhe wields her ſparkling heat, 
according to the faſhion of the day, in executing 
the orders of the ſturdy Briton; then cf the polite | 
and heroic Roman; afterwards of -our mild an- 
ceſtors, the Saxons. Whether ſhe raiſed her ham- 


mer for the plundering Dane is uncertain, his 


reign being ſhort; and, laſtly, for the reſolute and 
ſurly Norman. 


It does not appear that Birmingham, from its 
firſt formation, to the preſent day, was ever the 


habitation of a gentleman, the lords of the manor 


excepted. But if there are no originals araong 
D us 
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us, we can produce many ſtriking likenefſes— 
The ſmoke of Birmingham has been been very 
propitious to their growth, but not to their ma- 
turity. 


| Gkuddemen, as well as buttons, have been 


ſtamped here; but, like _ when 1 are 


moved off. 


They both originate from a very uncouth ſtate, 
without form or comelineſs ; and paſs through va- 
rious ſtages, uncertain of ſucceſs, Some of them, 


at length, receive the laſt poliſh, and arrive at per- 
tection ; while others, ruined . a flaw, are deem- 


ed waſters. 


1 have known the man of opulence direct his 
gilt chariot out of Birmingham, who firſt approach- 
ed her an helpleſs orphan in rags. I have known 
the chief magiſtrate of fifty thouſand people, fall 


from his phaeton, and humbly aſk bread a 


_ veſtry. 


| Frequently the wheel of capricious fortune deſ. 


cribes a circle, in the rotation of which, a family 


experiences alternately, the heighth of proſperity 
and the depth of diſtreſs; but more frequently, 


like a pendulum, it deſcribes. only the arc of 2 


Fixes e, and that always at the bottom. 


Many 
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Many fine eſtates have. been ſtruck out of the 
and, valuable poſſeſſions raiſed by the tongs, 
and ſuperb houſes, in a two- fold ſenſe, erected by 


the trowel. 


The paternal anceſtor of the late Sir Charles 
Holte was a native of this place, and purchaſer, in 
the beginning of Edward the Third, of the ſe- 
veral manors, which have been the honour and the 
ſupport of his houſe to the preſent time. 


Walter Clodſhale was another native of Vir: 
mingham, who, in 1332, purchaſed the manor of 
Saltley, now enjoyed by his maternal deſcendant, 
Charles Bowyer Adderley, Eſq. 


Charles Colmore, Eſq; holds a conſiderable eſtate 
in the pariſh ; his predeceſſor is ſaid to have occu- 
pied, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, that houſe, 
now No 1, in the High- ſtreet, as a mercer, 
and general receiver of the TAXES, 

A numerous branch of this ancient family flou- 
riſhes 1 in Birmingham at this day. 


The head of it, in the reign of James the Firſt, 
erected New-hall, and himſelf into a gentleman. 
On this deſirable eminence, about half a mile from 
the buildings, they reſided till time, faſhion, and 
TT} 4 ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, removed them, like their predeceſſors, 
the fons of fortune, to a greater diſtance. 


The place was then poſſeſſed by a tenant, as a 
farm ; but Birmingham, a ſpeedy traveller, march- 
ed over the premiſes, and covered them with twelve 
hundred houſes, on building leaſes ; the farmer 
was converted into a ſteward ; his brown hempen 
frock, which guarded the eut/ide of his waiſtcoat, 
became white holland, edged with ruffles, and rook 
its ſtation within: the pitchfork was metamorphoſ- 
ed into a pen, and his ancient practice of breeding 
up ſheep, was changed into thar of A ing We 


* | 


Robert Philips, Eſa; acquired a valuable pro- 

perty in the ſeventeenth century; now poſſeſſed 
by his deſcendant, William Theodore Inge, 

Eſquire. | | = 


A gentleman of the name of Foxall, aſſured 
me, that the head of his family reſided upon the 
ſpot, now Nꝰ 101, in Digbeth, about four 
hundred years ago, in the capacity of a 
tanner. | | 


Richard W Biſhop of Lichfield aod Co- 


ventry, in the reiga of George IT. was a native 


of. 
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of Birmingham, as his anceſtors were for many 
ages, with reputation : he is faid to have been 
born at number 2 in the High-ſtreet, had great 
property in the town, now enjoyed by his deſcen- 
dants, though they have left the place, The fa- 
milies alſo of Weaman, Jennings, Whalley, &c. 
have acquired vaſt property, and quitted the me- 
ridian of Birmingham; and ſome others are at 

this day ripe for removal. Let me cloſe this 
bright ſcene of proſperity, and open another, 
which can only be viewed with a melancholy eye. 
We cannot behold the diſtreſſes of man without 
compaſſion ; but that diſtreſs which follows af- 
fluence, comes with double effect. 


We have amongſt us a family of the name of 
Middlemore, of great antiquity, deducible from 
the conqueſt ; who held the chief poſſeſſions, and 
the chief offices in the county, and who matched 
into the firſt families in the kingdom, but fell 
with the intereſt of Charles the Firſt; and are now 
in that low ebb of fortune, that I have frequently, 
with a gloomy pleaſure, relieved them at the 
common charity- board of the town. Such is the 

tottering point of human grcatneſs. 


Another of the name of Bracebridge, who for 
more than ſix hundred years, figured in the firſt 
ranks of life, 


D 2 A third 
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A third 6f the name of Mountfort, who ſhone 


with meridian ſplendor, through a long train of 


ages. As genealogy was ever a favourite amuſe- 
ment, I have often converſed with theſe ſolitary 
remains of tarniſhed luſtre, but find in all of 
them, the pride of their family buried with its 
greatneſs :—they pay no more attention to the 
arms of their anceſtors, than to a ſcrap of paper, 
with which they would light their pipe. Upon 
conſulting one of the name of Elwall, ſaid to be 
deſcended from the Britons, I found him fo 
amazingly defective, that he could not ſtretch his 
pedigree even ſo high as his grandfather. 


A fifth family amongſt us, of the name of 
Arden, ſtood upon the pinnacle of fame in the 
days of Alfred the Great, where perhaps they had 


ſtood for ages before: they continued the eleva- 


tion about ſeven hundred years after ; but having 
treaſonable charges brought againſt them, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, about two hundred 
years ago, they were thrown from this exalted 
eminence, and daſhed to pieces in the fall. In 
various conſultations with a member of this ho- 
nourable houſe, I found the greatneſs of his fa- 
mily not only loſt, but the memory of it alſo. I 
aſſured him, that his family ſtood higher in the 
ſcale of honour, than any private one within my 
knowledge: that his paternal anceſtors, for about 
ſeven generations, were ſucceſſively Earls of 


Warwick, before the Norman conqueſt: that, 


though 


o 
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though he dl not boaſt a deſcent from the fa- 
mous Guy, he was related to him: that, though 
Turchell, Earl of Warwick at the conqueſt, his 
direct anceſtor, loſt the Earldom in favour of 
Roger Newburgh, a favourite of William's; yet, 
as the Earl did not appear in arms, againſt the 
Conqueror, at the battle of Haſtings, nor oppoſe 
the new intereſt, he was allowed to keep forty-ſix 
of his manors: that he retired upon his own vaſt 
eſtate, which he held in dependence, where the 
family reſided with great opulence, in one houſe, 
for many centuries, 'till their reduction above- 
mentioned. He received the information with 
ſome degree of amazement, and replied with a 
ſerious face, — Perhaps there may have been 
ſomething great in my predeceſſors, for my grand- 


father kept ſeveral cows in Birmingham and 
fold milk.” 


The families of thoſe ancient heroes, of Saxon 
and Norman race, are, chiefly by the mutations 
of time, and of ſtate, either become extinct, or as 
above, reduced to the loweſt verge of fortune. 
Thoſe few therefore, whoſe deſcent is traceable, 
may be carried higher than that of the preſent no- 
bility ; for I know none of theſe laſt, who claim 
peerage beyond Edward the firſt, about 1295. 
Hence it follows, that for antiquity, alliance, and 
blood, the advantage is evidently in favour of the 
loweſt claſs, 


Could 


4 
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Could one of thoſe iluſtrious ſhades return to 
the earth and inſpect human actions, he might be- 
hold one of his deſcendants, dancing at the lathe; 


another tippling with his dark brethren of the 
apron; a third humbly ſoliciting from other fami- 


lies ſuch favours as were formerly granted by his 
own; a fourth imitating modern grandeur, by 
contracting debts he neyer deſigns to pay; and a 
fifth ſnuff of departed light, poaching, like a thief 
in the night, upon the very manors, Poſſeſſed by 


| his anceſtors. 


Whence is it that title, pedigree, and alliance, 
in ſuperior life, are eſteemed of the higheſt va- 
lue; while in the inferior, who have a prior claim, 
are totally neglected? The grand deſign of every 
creature upon earth, is to ſupply the wants of na- 
ture. No amuſements of body or mind can be a- 


daopteqd, till hunger is ſerved. When the appe- 
tite calls, the whole attention of the animal, with 


all its powers, is bound to anſwer. Hence ariſe 


| thoſe dreadful conteſts i in the brute creation, from 
the lion in the woods, to the dog, who ſeizes the 
bone. Hence the ſhip, when her proviſions are 


ſpent, and ſhe becalmed, caſts a ſavage eye, upon 


human ſacrifices; and henee, the attention of the 


lower ranks of men, are too far engroſſed for 
mental purſuit. They ſee, like Eſau, the ho- 


nours of their family devoured with a ravenous 


appetite. A man with an empty cupboard 
would make but a wretched philoſopher, But if 
| | fortune 
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fortune ſhould ſmile upon one of the lower race, 
raiſe him a ſtep above his original ſtanding, and 
give him a proſpect of independence, he immedi- 
ately begins to eye the arms upon carriages, ex- 
amines old records for his name, and inquires 
where tae Herald's office is kept. Thus, when 
the urgency of nature is ſet at liberty, the bird 
can whiſtle upon the branch, the fiſh play upon 


the ſurface, the goat ſkip upon the mountain, and 


even man Nene, can baſk in the ſunſhine of 
ſcience. I digreſs no farther, 


The ſituation of St. Martin's church is another 
reaſon for fixing the original centre of Birming- 
ham at the Old Crofs. Chriſtianity made an ear- 
ly and a ſwift progreſs in this kingdom ; perſecu- 
tion, as might be expected, followed her footſteps, 
increaſed her votaries, and, as was ever'the caſe, 


in all new religions, her proſelytes were very de- 
vout. 


The religious fervor of the chriſtians diſplayed it- 
ſelf in building churches. Moſt of thoſe in England 
are of Saxon original, and were erected between 
the fourth and the tenth century; that of St. Mar- 
tin's is ancient beyond the reach of hiſtorical 


knowledge, and probably roſe in the early reigns 


of the Saxon kings. 


It was the cuſtom of thoſe times, to place the 
church, it there Was but one, out of the precincts of 
the 
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te town; this is viſible at the preſent day in thoſe 


places which have received no increaſe. 


Perhaps it will not be an unreaſonable ſuppoſi- 
tion to fix the erection of St. Martin's, in the 
eighth century; and if the inquiſitive reader chu- 
ſes to traverſe the town a ſecond time, he may 
find its boundaries ſomething like the following. 
We cannot allow its extenſion north ard beyond 
the eaſt end of New-ſtreet; that it included the 
narrow parts of Philip ſtreet, Bell ſtreet, Spiceal 
ſtreet, Moor ſtreet, and Park ſtreet. That the 
houſes at this period were more compact than 
heretofore; that Digbeth and Deritend, lying in 


the road to Stratford, Warwick, and Coventry, all 


places of antiquity, were now formed. Thus the 
church ſtood in the environs of the town, unin- 
cumbered with buildings. Poſſibly. this famous 
nurſery of arts might, by this time, produce fix 
hundred houſes. A town muſt increaſe before 
its appendages are formed; thoſe appendages al- 
ſo muſt increaſe before there is a neceſſity for an 
additional chapel, and after that increaſe, the in- 
habitants may wait long before that neceſſity is 


removed. Deritend is an appendage to Birming- 


ham; the inhabitants of this hamlet having long la- 
boured under the inconveniency of being remote 
from the pariſh church of Aſton, and too numerous 


for admiſſion into that of Birmingham, procured 
a grant in 1381 to erect a chapel of their own. It 


we, therefore, allow three hundred years for the 
infancy 
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infancy of Deritend, three hundred more for her 
maturity, and four hundred ſince the erection of 
her chapel, which is a very reaſonable allowance. 
It will bring us to the time I mentioned. 


It does not appear that Deritend was attended 
with any conſiderable augmentation, from the 


Norman conqueſt to the year 1767, when a 
turnpike-road was opened to Alceſter, and when 
Henry Bradford publicly offered a freehold to 
the man who ſhould firſt build upon his eſtate; 


ſince which time Deritend has made a rapid pro- 


grels : : and this duſky offspring of Birmingham 


is now travelling apace along her new formed 
road, 


1 muſt again recline upon Dugdale.—In 1 309, 
William de Birmingham, Lord of the Manor, 
took a diſtreſs of the inhabitants of Bromſgrove 
and King's- norton, for refuſing to pay the cuſ- 
tomary tolls of the market. The inhabitants, 
therefore, brought their action and recovered 
damage, becauſe it was ſaid, their lands being 


the ancient demeſne of the crown, they had a 


right to ſell their produce in any market in the 
King's dominions. 


It appeared in the courſe of the trial, that the 
anceſtors of William de Birmingham had a 
MARKET HERE before the Norman conqueſt! I 
ſhall have occaſion, in future, to reſume this re- 


E markable 
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markable expreſſion. I have alſo met with an 
old author, who obſerves, that Birmingham was 
governed by two Conſtables in the time of the 


Saxons; ſmall places have ſeldom more than one. 
Thefe evidences prove much in favour of the 
government, population, and antiquity of the 


place. 


In Domeſday-book it is rated at four hides of 
land. A hide was as much as a team could con- 
veniently plough in a year; perhaps at that time 
about fifty acres: I think there is not now, more 
chan two hundred ploughed in the pariſh. 


It was alſo ſaid to contain woods of half a mile 


in length, and four furlongs in breadth. What 


difference ſubſiſted between half a mile and four 
furlongs, in ancient time, is uncertain; we know 
of none now. The mile was reduced to its pre- 
ſent ſtandard in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: 
neither are there the leaſt traces of thoſe woods, 


for at this day it is difficult to find a ſtick that de- 


ſerves the name of a tree, in the whole manor.— 
Timber is no part of the manufactory of Bir. 


mingham. 


Let us ſurvey the town a third time, as we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe it ſtood in the moſt remarkable 
period of Engliſh hiſtory, that of the conqueſt. 


We 
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We cannot yet' go farther North of the. centre 
than before, that is, along the High-ſtreer, 'til 
we meet the Eaſt end of New ſtreet. We ſhall 
penetrate rather farther into Moor ſtreet, none into 
Park-ſtreet, take in Digbeth, Deritend, Edgbaſton- 
ſtreet, as being the road to Dudley, Bromſgrove, 
and the whole Weſt of England; Spiceal-ſtreet, 


the Shambles, a larger part of Bell ſtreet, and 
Pump: ſtreet. 


The ancient increaſe of the town was towards 
the South, becaule of the great road, the conve- 
niency of water, the church, and the manor-houſe, 
all which lay in that quarter: but the modern ex- 
tenſion was chiefly towards the North, owing te 
the ſcions of her trades being tranſplanted all over 
the country, in that direction, as far as Wedneſ- 
bury, Walſall, and Wolverhampton. But parti- 
cularly her vicinity to the coal delphs, which 
were ever conſidered as the ſoul of her proſperity. 
Perhaps by this time the number of houſes might 
have been augmented to ſeven hundred: but 
whatever was her number, either in this or any 
other period, we cannot doubt her being popu- 
lous in every Kra of her exiſtence. 


The following ſmall extract from the regiſter, 


will ſhew a gradual increaſe, even before the re- 
Roration : : 


E 2 Year. 
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Vear. Chriſtenings. Weddings. Burials, 
$3399 375 157 272 
1558, 48, . 47. 

1 603 „ 05, | F 45 a 40. 
162 5, 76, ES 47- 
1660, * 100% from April to Dec. chere 


In 1251, William ts Birmingham, Lord of the 
Manor, procured an additional charter from Henry 
the Third, reviving ſome decayed privileges and 
granting others; among the laſt was that of the 
Whitſuntide fair, to begin on the eve of Holy 
Thurſday, and to continue four days. At the alte- 
ration of the ſtile, in 1752, it was prudently 
changed to the Thurſday in Whitſun week; that 
leſs time might be loſt to the injury of work and 
the workman. He alſo procured another fair, to 


begin on the eve of St. Michael, and continue 


for three days. Both which fairs are at this day 
in great repute. 


By the intereſt of Audomore de Valance, earl 
of Pembroke, a licence was obtained from the 
crown, in 1319, to charge an additional toll upon 


every article ſold in the market for three years, 


towards paving the town. Every quarter of corn 


to pay one farthing, and other things in propor- 


tion. 


We have no reaſon to believe that either the 
town or the market were ſmall at that time, how- 
. 3 1 a 3 7s, : ever 
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ever, at the expiration of the term, the toll was 
found inadequate to the expence, and the work 
lay dormant for eighteen years, till 1337, when a 
ſecond licence was obtained, equal to the firſt, 
which completed the intention. 


Thoſe ſtreets, thus dignified with a pavement, 
or rather their ſides, to accommodate the foot 
paſſenger, probably were High-ſtreet, the Bull- 
ring, Corn-cheaping, Digbeth, St. Martin's-lane, 
Moar-lane, Edgbaſton · ſtreet, n ſtreet, and 
part of Moor- ſtrect. 


It was the practice, in thoſe early days, to 
leave the center of a ſtreet unpaved, for the ea- 
fier paſſage of carriages and horſes; the conſe- 
quence was, in flat ſtreets the road became ex- 
tremely dirty, almoſt impaſſable, and in a deſ- 
cent, the ſoil was quickly worn away, and left a 


cauſeway on each ſide. Many inſtances of this an- 


cient practice are within memory. 


The ſtreets, no doubt, in which the fairs were 


held, mark the boundaries of the town in the thir- 
| teenth century. Though ſmaller wares were ſold 


upon the ſpot uſed for the market, the rougher 


articles, ſuch as cattle, were expoſed to ſale in what 


were then the out-ſtreets. The fair for horſes 
was held in Edgbaſton- ſtreet, and that for beaſts 


in 
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in the High-ſtreet, tending 2 the Welch 
Ciols; _-- 


Inconvenient as theſe ſtreets ſeem for the pur- 
poſe, our dark anceſtors, of peaceable memory, 
found no detriment, during the infant ſtate of po- 
pulation, in keeping them there. But we, their 
crowded ſons, for want of accommodation, have 


wiſely removed both; the horſe- fair, in 1977, to 


Brick-kiln-lane, now the extreme part of the 
town; and that for beaſts, in 1769, into the open 
part of Dale-end. 


\ 


Whatever veneration we may entertain for an- 
cient cuſtom, there is ſometimes a neceſſity to 
break it. Were we now to ſolicit the crown for a 
fair, thoſe ſtreets would be the laſt we ſhould 
fix on, | 


If we ſurvey Birmingham in the twelfth century, 
we ſhall find her crowded with timber, within 


and without; her ſtreets dirty and narrow; but 


- 


conſidering the diſtant period, much trodden, yet, 
compared with her preſent riſing ſtate, but little. 


The inhabitant became an early encroacher upon 
nor narrow ftreets, and ſometimes the lord was 
the greateſt. Her houſes were mean and low, but 


few reaching higher than one ſtory, perhaps none 


More 


more than two; compoſed of wood and plaiſter 
ſhe was a ſtranger to brick. Her public buildings 


conſiſted ſolely of one, tbe church. 


If we behold her in the fourteenth century, we 
ſhall obſerve her private buildings multiplied more 
than improved; her narrow ſtreets, by treſpaſs, 
become narrower, for ſhe was ever chargeable 
with neglect ; her public buildings increaſed to 


four, two in the town, and two at a diſtance, the 


Priory, of ſtone, founded by contribution, at the 
head of which ſtood her lord ; the Guild, of tim- 
ber, now the Free School; and Deritend Chapel, of 
the ſame materials, reſembling a barn, with ſome- 
thing like an awkward dove-coat, at rhe weſt end, 
by way of ſteeple. All theſe will be noticed in 
due courſe. 925 | 


If we take a view of the inhabitants, we ſhall 
find them induſtrious, plain, and honeſt ; the more 
of the former, generally, the leſs of diſhoneſty. 


if their ſuperiors lived in an homeher ſtile in that 


period, it is no wonder they did. Perhaps our 
anceſtors acquired more money than their neigh- 
bours, and not much of that; but what they had 
was extremely valuable : diligence will accumu- 


late. In curious operations, known only to 4 


few, we may ſuppoſe the artiſt was amply paid. 


Naſh, 
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Naſh, in his Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, gives 
us a curious liſt of anecdotes, from the church- 
wardens ledger, of Hales-Owen. I ſhall tranſcribe 
two, nearly three hundred years old. © Paid for 


c bread and ale, to make iny Lord Abbot drink, in 
« Rogation week, 2d.“ What ſhould we now 


think of an eccleſiaſtical nobleman, accepting a 


two-penny treat from a country CN wenden ? 


This dif, plays an inſtance of A in a 


claſs of people famous for luxury. It ſhews alſo 


the amazing reduction of money : the ſame ſum 
which ſerved my Lord Abbot four days, would 
now be devoured in four minutes. ——* 1498, 
« paid for repeyling the organs, to the organ- 
« maker at Bromicbam, 105.” Birmingham then, 


we find, diſcovered the powers of genius in the. 


finer arts, as well as in iron. By he organ- 
maker,” we ſhould ſuppoſe there was but one. 


It appears that the art of acquiring riches was 


as well underſtood by our fathers, as by us; 


while an artiſt could receive as much money for 


tuning an organ, as would purchaſe an acre of 


land, or treat near half a groſs of Lord Abbots. 


BATTLE 
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BATTLE or CAMP-HILL. 
1643. 


Clarendon reproaches with virulence, our ſpirit- 
ed anceſtors, for diſloyalty to Charles the Firſt.— 
The day after the King left Birmingham, on his 
march from Shrewſbury, in 1642, they ſeized his 
carriages, containing the royal plate and furniture, 
which they conveyed, for ſecurity, to Warwick 
_ Caſtle. They apprehended all meſſengers and ſuſ- 
pected perſons; frequently attacked, and reduced 
ſmall parties of the royaliſts, whom they ſent pri- 
ſoners to Coventry.—Hence the proverbial expreſ- 
fion of a refractory perſon, Send him to Coventry. 


In 1643, the King ordered Prince Rupert, with 
a detachment of two thouſand men, to open a 
communication between Oxford and York. In 
his march to Birmingham, he found a company of 
foot, kept for the parliament, lately reinforced by 
a troop of horſe from the garriſon at Lichfield : 
but, ſuppoſing they would not reſiſt a power of 
ten to one, ſent his quarter maſters to demand 


lodging, and offer protection. 


Bur the ſturdy ſons of freedom, having caſt 
up fight works at cach end of the town, and 
ME barri- 
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barricaded the leſſer avenues, rejected the offer and 
the officers. The military uniting in one ſmall 
and compact body, aſſiſted by the inhabitants, were 
determined the King's forces ſhould not enter. 
Their little fire opened om the Prince: but bravery - 
itſelf, though poſſeſſed of an excellent ſpot of ground 
for defence, was obliged to give way to numbers. 
The Prince quickly put them to ſilence; yet, 
under the ſucceſs of his own arms, he was not 1 
able to enter the town, for the inhabitants had | 
choaked up, with carriages, the deep and narrow 
road, then between Deritend and Camp-hill, which 
obliged the Prince to alter his route to the left, 
and proceed towards Long- bridge. 


i 
The ſpirit of reſiſtance was not yet broken; 
they ſuſtained a ſecond attack, but to no purpoſe, : 
except that of ſlaughter. A running fight conti- , 
nued through the town ; victory declared loudly a 
for the Prince; the retreat became general: part 
of the vanquiſhed took the way to Oldbury. | 
t 
William Fielding, Earl of Denbigh, a volun- al 
teer under the Prince, being in cloſe purſuit of an 0 
officer in the ſervice of the parliament, and both 
upon the full gallop, up Shirland-lane, in the manor 
of Smethwick, the officer inſtantly turning, diſ- p 
| charged a piſtol at the Ear], and mortally wound- W 


| ed him with a random ſhot. | di 


The 


— 
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The parliament troops were animated in the 
engagement by a clergyman, who acted as go- 
vernor, but being taken in the defeat, and refuſ- 
ing quarter, was killed in the Red Lion-inn. 


The Prince, provoked at the reſiſtance, in re- 
venge, ſet fire to the town. His wrath is ſaid to 
have kindled in Bull- ſtreet, and conſumed ſcyeral 

houſes near the ſpot, now Ne 12. 


He obliged the inhabitants to quench the 
flames with a heavy fine, to prevent farther mi- 
| litary execution. Part of the fine 1s ſaid to have 

been ſhoes and ſtockings for his people. 


The parliament forces had formed their camp 
in that well choſen angle, which divides the Strat- 
ford and Warwick roads, upon Camp-hill. 


The victorious Prince left no garriſon, becauſe 
their inſignificant works were untenable z but left 


an humbled people, and marched to the reduction 
of Lichfield. 


In 1665, London was not only viſited with the 
plague, but many other parts of England, among 
which, Birmingham felt this dreadful mark of the 
divine judgment, 


he 30 2, 3 
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The infection is ſaid to have been caught by a 


box of clothes, brought by the carrier, and lodged 


at the White-hart. Depopulation enſued. The 
church-yard was inſufficient for the reception of 
the dead, who were conveyed to Ladywood-green, 


-one acre of waſte land, then denominated the Peſt 


Ground. 


The charter for the market has evidently been 
repeated by divers kings, both Saxon and Nor- 
man, but when firſt granted is uncertain, perhaps 
at an early Saxon date; znd the day ſeems never 
to have been from Thurſday, 


| The lords were tenacious of their privileges ; 
or, one would think, there was no need to re- 
new their charter. Preſcription, neceſſity, and in- 


_ creaſing numbers, would eſtabliſh the right. 


Perhaps, .in a Saxon period, there was room 
ſufficient in our circumſcribed market-place, for 
the people and their weekly ſupplies'; but now, 
their ſupplies would fill it, excluſive of the people. 


Thus by a ſteady and a perſevering hand, ſhe kept 
a conſtant and uniform ſtroke at the anvil, through 
a vaſt ſucceſſion of ages: riſing ſuperior to the 
frowns of fortune : eſtabliſhing a variety of pro- 


ductions from iron: ever improving her inven- 


tive 
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tive powers, and perhaps, changing a number of 
her people, equal to her whole inhabitants, eve- 
ry ſixteen years, till ſhe arrived at another impor- 1 
tant period, the end of the civil wars of Charles | \ | 
the firſt, 6. 


a Nr T 0O54RkR I: 


MODERN STATE. 
O F 


BIRMINGHAM. 


a 


T is the practice of the hiſtorian, to divide an- 
tient hiſtory from modern, at the fall of the 


Roman Empire. For, during a courſe of about 


ſeven hundred years, while the Roman name beam- 
ed in meridian ſplendour, the luſtre of her arms and 


political conduct influenced, more or leſs, every 


country in Europe. But at the fall of that mighty 
empire, which happened in the fifth century, every 
one of the conquered provinces was left to ſtand up- 
on its own baſis. From this period, therefore, 
the hiſtory of nations takes a material turn. 'The 


Engliſh hiſtorian divides his antient account from 


the modern, at the extinction of the houſe of 
Plantagenet, in 148, the fall of Richard the 
Third. For, by the introduction of letters, an 
amazing degree of light was thrown upon ſcience, 
and alſo, by a new ſyſtem of politics, adopted 
by Henry the Seventh, the Britiſh conſtitution, oc- 
caſioned by one little act of parliament, that of al- 

lowing 


ra 
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lowing liberty to ſell land, took a very different, 
and an important courle; . 


But the antient and modern ſtate of Birming- 
ham, muſt divide at the reſtoration of Charles 
the Second; For though ſhe had before, held a 
conſiderable degree of eminence; yet at this pe- 
riod, the curious arts began to take root, and 
were cultivated by the hand of genius. Building 
leaſes, alſo, began to take effect, extenſion follow 
ed, and numbers of people crouded upon each 
other, as into a Paradiſe. 


As a kind tree, perfectly adapted for growth, 
and planted in a ſuitable ſoil, draws nouriſnment 
from the circumjacent ground, to a great extent, 
and robs the neighbouring plants of their ſup- 
port, that nothing can thrive within its influence; 
ſo Birmingham, half whoſe inhabitants above the 
age of ten, perhaps, are not natives, draws her 
annual ſupply of hands, and is conſtantly fed by 
the towns that ſurround her, where her trades are 
not practiſed. Preventing every increaſe to thoſe 
neighbours who kindly contribute to her wants. 
This is the caſe with Bromſgrove, Dudley, Stour- 
bridge, Sutton, Lichfield, Tamworth, Coleſhill, 
and Solihull. 


we fy taken a view of Birla 1 in ſeve- 


ral periods of exiſtence, during the long courſe 
F of 


notice of the commercial world. She will alfof 


1743, wherein the author obſerves, © That Bir- 


42 r 
of perhaps three thouſand years. Standing ſom. 
times upon preſumptive ground. If the pro- 
pect has been a little clouded, it only cauſed us Y 
to be more attentive, that we might not be 
deceived. But, though we have attended her 
through ſo immenſe a ſpace, we have only ſeenff 
her in infancy. Comparatively ſmall in her ſize, 
homely in her perſon, and coarſe in her dreſ, 


Her ornaments, wholly of iron, from her own 
forge. | 


But now, her growths will be amazing; her 
expanſion rapid, perhaps not to be paralleled inf 
hiſtory. We ſhall ſee her riſe in all the beauty off 
youth, of grace, of elegance, and attract thei 


EL I TTT 
j V RTE 


adde to her iron ornaments, the luſtre of every 
metal, that the whole earth can produce, with all 
their illuſtrious race of compounds, heightened Z 
by fancy, and garniſhed with jewels. She will 
draw from the foſſil, and the vegetable kingdoms; 
preſs the ocean for ſhell, kin and coral. Shel 
will alſo tax the animal, for horn, bone, and ivo-M 
ry, and ſhe will decorate the whole with the 
rouches of her pencil, Z 
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Iz have met with ſome remarks, publiſhed in 3 


«© mingham, at the reſtoration, probably con- 
« ſifted only of three ftreets.” But it is more 
5 | probable i 
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probable it conſiſted of fifceen, though not all 
finiſhed, and about nine hundred houſes, 


I am ſenſible, when an author ſtrings a par- 
cel of ſtreets together, he furniſhes but a dry en- 
tertainment for his reader, eſpecially to a ſtranger: 
But, as neceſſity demands intelligence from the 
hiſtorian, I muſt beg leave to mention the ſtreets 
and their ſuppoſed number of houſes. 


Digbeth, nearly the ſame as now, except 
the twenty-tree houſes between the two 
Mill-lanes, which are of a modern date, 


about — — — 110 
Moat-lane (Court-lane) — 12 
Corn-market and Shambles — 40 
Spicea]-flreet — e — 50 
Dudley-ſtreet — — — 50 
| Bell-ftreet — e —_ 50 
| Philip-ſtreet — —— . 
St. Martin's-lane — 3 
˖  Edgbaſton-ſtreet — — 2 
| Lee's-lane — — 10 
| Park-ſtreet, extending from Digbeth nearly + 
' to the Eaſt end of Freeman-ſtreet 80- 
0 More: ſtreet, to the bottom of Caſtle-ſtreet, 70 
| Bull-ſtreet, not ſo high as the Minories, 50 
High-ſtreet, | —_ Ns _ 100 
Deritend, — — _ 120 
| T2 Odd 


4) e eiern 


Odd houſes ſcattered round the verge of 
the town „„ 55 30 


TIES, TE * 
The wen of” nyavitants, * 5,472 || 


The ſame author farther obſerves, © That from 
the Reſtoration to the year 1700, the ſtreets of 
Birmingham were increaſed to thirty-one.” But 


I can make their number only twenty- eight, and 


many of theſe far from compleat, Alſo, that the 
whole number of houſes were 2,504, and the in- 
habitants 15,032. The additional ſtreets there- 


fore ſeem to have been Caflle-ſtreet, Carr's- -Jane, 
Dale-end, Stafford-ſtreet, Bull- lane, Pinfold- 
ſtreet, Colmore-ſtreet, the Froggery, Old Meet- 
ing-ſtreet, Worceſter-ſtreet, Peck lane, New- 
ſtreet, (a ſmall part,) Lower Mill-lane, | 


From the year 1700 to 1731, dps. is ſaid to 
have been a farther addition of twenty-five ſtreets, 
I know of only twenty-three: and alſo of 1,21; 
houſes, and 8,250 inhabitants. Their names we 
offer as under:—Freeman- ſtreet, New Meeting- 
ſtreet, Moor-ſtreet, (the North part), Wood- 
ſtreet, the Butts, Lickfield-ſtreet, 'Thomas's-ſtreet, 
Jonn's-ſtreet, London-'prentice-ſtreet, Lower pri- 
ory, The Square, Upper-priory, Minories, Steel- 
houſe-lane, Cherry-ſtreet, Cannon-ſtreet, Need- 
leſs-alley, Temple: ſreet, King $- ſtreet, Queen- 

ireet, 
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ſtreet, Old Hinkleys, Smallbrook-fireet, and the 
Eaſt part of Hill-ſtreet. 


I firſt ſaw Birmingham July 14, 1741, and will 
therefore perambulate its boundaries at that time 
with my traveller, beginning at the top of Snow- 
hill, keeping the town on our left, and the fields 
that then were, on our right. | 


Through Bull-lane we proceed to Temple- 
ſtreet; down Peck-lane, to the top of Pinfold- 
ſtreet; Dudley-ſtreet, the Old Hinkleys to the 
top of Smallbrook-ſtreet, back through Edgbaſ- 
ton-ſtreet, Digbeth, to the upper end of Deritend. 
We ſhall return through Park-ſtreet, Maſs-houſe- 
lane, the North of Dale end, Stafford-ſtreet, Steel- 


houſe-lane, to the top of Snow-hill, from whence 
we ſet out. 


If we compare this account with that of 1731, 
we ſhall not. find any great addition of ſtreets ; 
but thoſe that were formed before, were much 
better filled up. The new ſtreets ere ted during 
theſe ten years were Temple-row, except about 
fix houſes. The North of Park-ſtreet, and of 


Dale end; alſo, Slaney-ſtreet, and a ſmall part of 
the Eaſt fide of Snow: hill. 


From 1741, to as preſent year 1780, Bir- 
mingham, ſeems to have acquired the amazing 


aug mentation 


. — I CI—IN — _ — 
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augmentation of ſeventy one ſtreets, 4172 hou- 


les, and 2 55032 inhabitants. 


Thus her internal property is covered with 
new-erected buildings, tier within tier. Thus ſhe 
opens annually, a new aſpect to the traveller; 
and thus ſhe penetrates along the roads that ſur- 
round her, as if to unite with the neighbouring 


towns, for their improvement in commerce, in 
arts, and in civilization. 


1 have often led my curious enquirer round 
Birmingham, but, like the thread round the 
ſwelling clue, never twice in the ſame tract. We 
ſhall therefore, for the laſt time, examine her 
preſent boundaries. Our former journey com- 


menced at the top of Snow-hill, we now ſet off 
from the bottom. 


The preſent buildings extend about forty yards 
beyond the Salutation, on the Wolverhampton 
road. We now turn up Lionel: ſtreet, leaving St. 
Paul's, and about three new erected houſes, on 
the right;* paſs cloſe to New-Hall, leaving it on 
the left, to the top of Great Charles: ſtreet, along 
Eaſy-hill : we now leave the Wharf to the right, 
down Suffolk-ſtreet, in which are ſeventy houſes, 


leaving two infant ſtreets alſo to the right, in 
which 


»The above was written in May 1780, and the three hou- 
ſes are now, March 14, 1781, multiplied into fifty- five. 


ext 
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which are about twelve houſes each: up to Hol- 
| loway-head, thence to Windmill-hill, Bow-ſtreet, 
Brick-kiln-lane, down to Lady-well, along Pud- 
ding-brook, to the Moat, Lloyd's Slitting-mill, 


right, for Cheapſide; croſs the top of Bradford- 
ſtreet, return by the Bridge to Floodgate-ſtreer, 
Park-ſtreet, Bartholomew” $- chapel, Groſvenor- 
ſtreet, Nova. ſcotia- ſtreet, Woodcock-lane, Aſton- 
ſtreet, Lancaſter-ſtreet, Walmer-lane, Price 8 
| ſtreet, Bath - ſtreet, to the bottom of Snow-hill, 


The circle I have deſcribed is about five miles, 
in which is much ground to be filled up. There 
are alſo beyond this crooked line, five clumps of 


houſes belonging to Birmingham, which may be 


deemed hamlets. 


At the Sand- -pits upon the Dudley-road, about 
three furlongs from the buildings, are fourteen 
houſes. 


Four furlongs from the Navigation-office, 
vpon the road to Hales-owen, are twenty-nine. 


One furlong from Exeter-row, towards the 
hand, are thirty-four. 


Upon Camp-hill, 120 yards from the junction 
of the Warwick and Coventry roads, which is the 
extremity. of the preſent buildings, are thirty- one. 


And 


2 
5 
* y 

2 . . end — 
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Digbeth, over Deritend bridge, thence to the 
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And two furtors from the town, in Walmer. 
| lane, are ſeventeen more. 


1 ſhall comprize, in one view, the ſtate of 
Birmingham in eight different periods of time. 
And though ſome are e e they 
are not far from real. | 


Streets. Houſes, Souls, 
In the time of the „ 
Britons, — „„ ³¾- .. 40 
ff . 09. 3000 
1066, — 9 170 3500 
1650, — 15 900 5473 
—— 38; 58.5 2503! 
1731, 51 377 23200 
1741, — 54 4114 24660 
vs E 8382 50295 


In 1778, Birmingham, exclutve of the ap- 


pendages, contained 8042 houſes, 48252 inha- 


bitants. 


At the ſame time, Mancheſter conbiſted of 3402 
houſes, and 22440 people. 


In 1779, Nottingham contained : 3191 houſes, 


and 17711 ſouls; 


It is eaſy to foe, without thi Grit of prophecy, 

that Birmingham hath not yet arrived at her 2e- 
nith, neither is ſhe likely to reach it for ages to 
| | | come. 


„eee eee 
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come. Her increaſe will depend upon her 
manufactures; her manufactures will depend 
upon the national commerce; national com- 
merce, will depend upon a ſuperiority at ſea; 
and this ſuperiority may be extended to a long 
futurity. 


T he interior parts « of the town, are 7M thoſe 
of other places, parcelled out into ſmall free- 
holds, perhaps, originally purchaſed of the Lords 
of the Manor; but, ſince its amazing increaſe, 
which began about the reſtoration, large tracts 
of land have been huxtered out upon build- 
ing teaſes, | 


Some of the frft that were tied, ſeem to 
hw been about Worceſter and Colmore ſtreets, at 
the trifling annual price of one farthing per 18 
Js or under. | 
2 8 
I The market ran ſo much againſt the leſor, that 
the leſſee had liberty to build in what manner he 
pleaſed ; and, at the expiration of the term, could 
remove the buildings unleſs the other choſe to pur- 
chaſe them. But che market, at this day, is ſo al- 
tered, that the leſſee gives four-pence per yard; is 
tied to the mode of building, an obliged to leave 
the premiſes in * | 


The itch for building is "predominant « we dip 


our fingers into mortar almoſt as ſoon as into 
G buſi· 
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bulineks; It is not wonderful that a perſon ſhould 
be hurt by the falling of a houſe 3 but, with us, a 
man ſometimes breaks his back by raiſing one. 


This private injury, however, is attended with 
| a public benefit of the firſt magnitude ; for 
| every © Houſe to be Let,” holds forth a kind 
of invitation to the ſtranger to ſettle in it, who, 
| being of the laborious claſs, promotes the ma- 
nufactures. 5 5 


If we cannot produce many houſes of the 
higheſt orders in architecture, we make out the 
defect in numbers. Perhaps more are erected here, 
in a given time, than in any place in the whole 
land, London exceptet. | 


It is remarkable, that in a town like Birming: 
ham, where ſo many houſes are built, the art of 
building is ſo little underſtood. The ſtile of ar- 


chitecture in the inferior ſort, is rather ſhewy 
than laſting. 5 | 


The proprietor generally contracts for a houſe 
of certain dimenſions, at a ſtipulated price; 
| this induces the artiſt to uſe ſome ingredients of ] 
| the cheaper kind, and ſometimes. to try whether 
5 
| 


he can cement the materials with ſand, inſtead 
of lime, $3 


| 13 But 


22 
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But a houſe is not the only thing ſpoilt by the 
builder; he For: hit Fils hümſelf; out of many 


who Ne a fortune. 


Many of theſe edifices haye been brought forth, 
anſwered the purpoſes, for which they were cre- 
ated, and been buried in the duſt, during my ſhort 
acquaintance with Birmingham. One would think, 
if a man can ſurvive a houſe, he has no great rea- 
ſon to complain of the ſhortneſs of life. 


From the external genteel appearance of a 
houſe, the ſtranger would be tempted to think 
the inhabitant poſſeſſed at leaſt a thouſand pounds; 
but, if he looks within, he ſees only the enſigns 
of beggary, 


We have people who enjoy four or five hun- 
fred pounds a year in houſes, none of which, 
perhaps, exceed ſix pounds per annum. It may 
| excite a ſmile, to ſay, I have known two houſes 
erected, one occupied by a man, his wife, and 
| three children; the other pair had four; and twelve 
guineas covered every expence. 


Pardon, my dear reader, the omiſſion of a 


pompous encomium on their beauty, or dura- 
tion. 


43 2 Jam 
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twice the original value. The pious old Biſhop 
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I am inclined to think two thirds of the 
houſes in Birmingham ſtand upon new founda- 
tions, and all the places of ITO 2 Deri- 
tend Chapel. EY 


About the year 1730, Thomas Sherlock, late 
Biſhop of London, purchaſed the private eſtate 
of the ladies of the manor, chiefly land, Aer four 
hundred per annum. 


In 1758, the ſteward told me ir had increaſed to 


was frequently ſolicited to grant building leaſes, 
but anſwered, & His land was able and if 
built upon, his ſucceſſor, at the expiration of the 
term, would have the rubbiſh to carry off:“ he 
therefore not only refuſed, but prohibited his ſuc: 

ceſſor from granting ſuch leaſes, 


But Sir Thomas Gooch, who ſucceeded him, 
ſeeing the great improvement of the neighbour- foe 


ing eſtates, and wiſely judging fifty pounds per i pr 


acre preferable to five, procured an act in about 
1766, to ſet aſide the prombiting clauſe in the 
Biſhop's will. 


| Since which, a conſiderable town may be ſaid 
to have been erected upon his property, now about 
160d. per annum. 


An 
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An acquaintance aſſured me, that in 1756 he 
could have purchaſed the houſe he then occupied 
for 400]. but refuſed; In 1770, the ſame houſe 
was ſold for 600l. and in 1772, I purchaſed it for 
eight hundred and thirty-five guineas, without 
any alteration, but what time had made for the 
worſe : and for this enormous price I had only an 
old houſe, which I was obliged to take down. 
Such is the rapid improvement in value, of landed 
| property, in a commercial country. 


Suffer me to add, though foreign to my ſub- 
jet, that theſe premiſes were the property of an 
ancient family of the name of Smith, now in 
decay; was many centuries ago one of the firſt 
e inns in Birmingham, and well known by the 
h name of the Garland Houſe, perhaps from the 
ſign; but within memory, Potter's Coffee-houle. 


ly Under one part was a room about forty-five 
feet long, and fifteen wide, uſed for the town 
it 8 priſon. | 

ut 

he 


In ſinking a cellar we found a large quantity of 
tobacco-pipes of a ſingular conſtruction, with 
10 ſome very antique earthen- ware, but no coin; 
alſo loads of broken bottles, which refutes the 
complaint of our pulpits againſt modern degene- 
racy, and indicates, the vociferous arts of getting 
An G 2 „„ « 


Jul 


— 
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drunk and breaking glaſs, were well underſtood 
by our anceſtors. 


In penetrating a bed of ſand, upon which had 


ſtood a workſhop, about two feet below the ſur- 


face we came to a tumolus fix feet long, three 
wide, and five deep, built very neat, with tiles | 


laid flat, but no cement. The contents were 
mouldered wood, and pieces of human bone. 


I know of no houſe in Birmingham, the inns 
excepted, whoſe annual rent exceeds eighty 
pounds. By the lamp books, the united rents 
appear to be about ſeventy thouſand, which if 
we take at twenty years purchaſe, will compoſe 
a freehold of 1, 400, oool. value. 


If we allow the contents of the manor to be 
three thouſand acres, and deduct fix hundred for 


the town, five hundred more for roads, water, 


and waſte land; and rate the remaining nineteen 
hundred, at the average rent of 21. 10s. per acre; 
we ſhall raiſe an additional freehold of 4,7 50l, 


Per ang. 


If we value this landed property at thirty years 
purchaſe, it will produce 142, 500l. and, united 
with the value of the buildings, the fee-ſimple of 
this happy region of genius, will amount to 


1,542, ool, 1 
L. E OF 
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OF THE STREETS, 


E, accufe our ſhort-fighted anceſtors, and 
with reaſon, for leaving us almoſt with- 


| out a church-yard and a market- place; for form- 


ing ſome of our ſtreets nearly without width, and 
without light. One would think they intended a 
ſtreet without a paſſage, when they erected Moor- 


ſtreet; and that their ſucceſſors ſhould light their 


candles at noon. 


Something, however, may be pleaded in ex- 
cuſe, by obſerving the concourſe of people was 
ſmall, therefore a little room would ſuffice; and 
the buildings were low, ſa that light would be 


leſs obſtructed : beſides, we cannot gueſs at the 


future but by the preſent. As the increaſe of 
the town was ſlow, the modern augmentation 
could not then be diſcovered through the dark 
medium of time; but the proſpect into futurity 


is at this day rather brighter, for we plainly ſee, 


and 
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and perhaps with more reaſon, ſucceeding gene- 


rations will blame us for neglect. We occupy 


the power to reform, without the will; why elſe 
do we ſuffer enormities to grow, which will have 
taken deep root in another age? If utility and 
beauty can be joined together in the ſtreet, why are 


they ever put aſunder | ? It 1s eaſy for Birmingham 


to be as rapid in her impropement, '# as in her 
growth. 


The town conſiſts of about 125 ſtreets, ſome 
of which acquired their names from a variety of 
cauſes, but ſome from no cauſe, and others, have 
not yet acquired a name. 


Thoſe of Bull ireet, Chant niert London 
Prentice ſtreet, and Bell ſtreet, from the ſigns 
of their reſpeCtive names. 


Some receive theirs from the proprietors of the 
land, as Smallbrook ſtreet, Freeman ſtreet, Col- 
more ſtreet, Slaney ſtreet, Weaman ſtreet, Brad- 
ford ſtreet, and Colmore row. 


Digbeth, or Ducks Bath, from the Pools for 
accommodating that animal, was originally Well 


ſtreet, from the 1 many ſprings in its neighbour- 
hood, 


Others 1 a name from caprice, as Jamaica 
row, John, Thomas, and | Phulip ſtreets. 


Some 


for 
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Some, from: a deſire of imitating the metro- 
polis, as, Fleer-ſtreet, Snow-hill, Ludgate- hill, 


Cheaplide, and Friday-ſtreet. 


Some again, from local cauſes, as High-ſtreet, 


from its elevation, St. Martin's- -lane, Church- 


ſtreet, Cherry-ftreet, originally an orchard, Cha- 
pel-ſtreet, Bartholomew-row, Maſs- houſe-lane, Old 
and New Meeting-ſtreets, Steelhouſe-lane, Temple- | 


row and Temple- -ſtreer, alſo Pinfold- ſtreet, from 
a pinfold at Ne 85, removed in 1752, 


Moor-ſtreet, anciently Mole-ſtreet, from the 
eminence on one ide, or Fn declivity on the 


other. 


Park-ſtreet ſeems to have acquired its name 
by being appropriated to the private uſe of the 


lord of the manor, and, except at the narrow end 


next Digbeth, contained only the corner houſe 


uo the ſouth, entering Shut-lane, Ne ga, lately 


taken down, which was called The Lodge. 


"'Spiceal- -ſtreet, anciently Mercer-ſtreet, * the 
number of mercers ſnops; and as the profeſſors of 
that trade dealt in grocery, it was promiſcuoully 


| called Spicer-ſtreet. The preſent name is only a 
r gr of the laſt. | J 


The 8 now the O Hinkleys, was a cloſe, 
til about 1720, in which. horſes were ſhewn ar 
1102 the 
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in which the brick-maker ſlept. 


their Bach furniture, for weilding gun-barrels, 


etymolog Jy Pe is 3 paſture. | 


the fair, then held in Ed gbaſton-ſtreet; 'Tt was 
fince a brick-yard, and contained only one hut, 


The tincture of the Kugeley ſhops, with all 


which afterwards appeared on the back of Small- 
brooke-ſtreet, might occaſion the original name 
Iukleys ; ink is well known; leys, is of Britiſh de- 
rivation, and means grazing ground; fo that the 


The * A neck to ; thi. at, wha the bow 
was the faſhionable inſtrument of war, which the 
artiſt of Birmingham Knew well how to make, 
and to _— | F 2515 12 21 

Got ers Gehe Mead en a name r great 
antiquity, now in decline; once a track of com- 
mons, circumſcribed by the Stafford road, now 
Stafford-ſtreet ; the wigs to Lichfield and Coleſ- 
hill, now Afton and Coleſhill-ſtreets, and extend- 
ing to Duke-ftreer, the peg fer the manor. 


Perhaps, many ages after, it was s converted into 
a farm, and was, within memory, poſſeſſed by a 
perſon of the name of Tanter, whence, Tanter 
ſtreet. | 15 F 


Some - 
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Sometimes a ſtreet fluctuates between two names, 
as that of Catharine and Wittal, which at length 
GR) | in favour of the former. 


Thus the names of great George and great 
Charles ſtood candidates for one of the neſt 
ſtreets in Birmingham, which after a conteſt of 
two or three Poke Was APE in favour of the 
larer, oe | ſb AE | 

„ Gers receive a name from the places to which 
they direct, as Worceſter-ſtreet, Edgbaſton-ſtreet, 
Dudley-ſtreet, Lichfield-ſtreet, Aſton<ſtreer, Staf- 
ford: Areet, Colehil-iieeet, and Aae etre. 


K John Cooper, the fame Pen te ſtands in 
| the: liſt of donors in St. Martin's church, and who, 
I apprehend, | lived about two hundred and fifty 
years ago, at the Talbot, now No 20, in the 
High-ftreet, left about four acres of land, between 
Steelhouſe-lane, | St. Paul's chapel, and Walmer- 
lane, to make love-days for the people of Bir- 
e hence, F et. | 


Various ſounds from the trowel upon the pre- 
ile, in 1738, produced the name of Love. day- 
Breet (corrupted 1 into Lovely-ſtreet. ) 


This croft is part of an an the care 
of Lench's Truſt; and, at the time of the be- 


AKA queſt 
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queſt, was probably worth no more than ten 
* per annum. wait) 


At the top of Wiler ines which is the no rth 
eaſt corner of this croft, ſtood about half a dozen 
old alms-houſes, perhaps erected in the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth century, then at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the town. Theſe were taken down 
in 1764, and the preſent alms-houſes, which are 
thirty-ſix, erected near the ſpot, at the expence of 
| the truſt, to accommodate the ſame number of poor 
0 widows, Who have each a ſmall mn ſtipend, for 
| | the ſupply of coals. | 


This John Cooper, for ſome Evie rendered 
to the lord of the manor, obtained three privileges, 
That of regulating the goodneſs and price of; beer, 
conſequently he ſtands in the front of the whole 
liquid race of high taſters; that he ſhould, when- 
ever he pleaſed, beat a bull in the Bull-ring, whence 
ariſcs the name; and, that he ſhould be allowed in- 
terment in the ſouth porch of St. Martin's church. 
His memory ought to be tranſmitted with honor, 
j to poſterity, for promoting the harmony of his 

1 neighbourhood, but he ought. to have been buried 
in a dunghill, for puniſhing an innocent animal. 
His wife ſeems to have ſurvived him, who alſo 
became a benefactreſs, is recorded in the Tame liſt, 
and their monument, in antique e 1s 8 
vilible 1 in the Perch. 
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E TYERHADPS there is not by nature ſo much dif- 
; P ference in the capacities of men, as by edu- 
cation. The efforts of nature will produce a ten- 
bold crop in the field, but thoſe of art, fifty. 


8 Perhaps too, the ſeeds of every virtue. vice, in- 
E clination, and habit, are ſown in the breaſt of eve- 
rẽ human being, though not in an equal degree. 
| Some of theſe lie Jormant for ever, no hand invi- 
ting their cultivation. Some are called into ex- 
| iſtence by their own internal ſtrength, and others 
| by the external powers that ſurround them. Some 
of theſe ſeeds flouriſh more, ſome leſs, according 
to the aptneſs of the ſoil, and the modes of aſſiſt- 
| ance, We are not to ſuppoſe infancy the only 
time in which theſe ſcions ſpring, no part of life 


is exempt. ] knew a man who lived to the age of 


| forty, totally regardleſs of muſic. A fidler hap- 
pening to have apartments near his abode, attract- 
ed his ear, by frequent exhibitions, which produ- 
ced a growing inclination for that favourite ſci- 
ence, and he became a proficient himſelf. Thus 


| in advanced periods a man may fall in love with 
a ſcience, a woman, or a bottle. Thus avarice is 


H | ſaid 


N Nr r ORY 


faid to ſhoot up in ancient ſoil, and thus, I myſelf 
bud forth in hiſtory at fifty-ſix. 


The cameleon is ſaid to receive a tincture from 
the colour of the object that is neareſt him; but the 
human mind,. in reality receives a bias from its 
connections. Link a man to the pulpit, and he 
cannot proceed to any great lengths in profligate 
life. Enter him into the army, and he will endea- 
vour to ſwear himſelf into conſequence. Make 


the man of humanity an overſeer of the poor, and 


he will quickly find the tender feelings of commi- 
ſeration hardened. Make him a phyſician, and he 
will be the only perſon upon the premiſes, the 
heir excepted, unconcerned at the proſpect of 
death. Make him a ſurgeon, and he will ampu- 
tate a leg with the ſame indifference with which a 
cutler ſaws a piece of bone for a knife handle. You 
commit a raſcal to priſon becauſe he merits tranſ- 
portation, but by the time he comes out he merits 
a halter. By uniting alſo with induſtry, we be- 
come induſtrious. It is eafy to give inſtances of 
people whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic was idle. 
neſs, but when they breathed the air of Birming- 
ham, diligence became the predominant feature, 
The view of profit, like the view of corn to the 
hungry horſe, excites to action. 


Thus the various ſeeds ſcattered by nature into 
the ſoul at its firſt formation, either lie neglected, 
are urged into increaſe by. their own powers, or are 

drawn 
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drawn towards maturity by the concurring circum- 


ſtances that attend them. 


The late Mr. Grenville obſerved, in the Houſe 
of Commons, © That commerce tended to corrupt 
the morals of a people.” If we examine the ex- 
preſſion, we ſhall find it true in a certain degree, 
beyond which, it tends to improve them. 


Perhaps every ln can furniſh out num- 
berleſs inſtances of ſmall deceit, His conduct 
is marked with a littleneſs, which though allowed 
by general conſent, is not ſtrictly juſt, A perſon 


with whom ] have long been connected in bulineſs, 


aſked, if I had dealt with his relation, whom he 
had brought up, and who had lately entered into 
commercial life. I anſwered in the affirmative. 


He replied, © He is a very honeſt fellow.” I told 


him | ſaw all the fineſſe of a tradeſman about him. 
« Oh, rejoined my friend, a man has a right to tay 
all he can in favour of his own goods.” Nor is 
the ſeller alone culpable, The buyer takes an 
equal ſhare in the deception. Though neither of 
them ſpeak their ſentiments, they ark underſtand 
each other. Whilſt the treaty 1s agitating, the 
profit of the tradeſman vaniſhes, yet the buyer 


pronounces againſt the article; but when finiſhed, 


the ſeller whiſpers his friend, © It is well fold,” 
and the buyer ſmiles if a bargain, 


H 2 Thus 
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Thus is the commercial track a line of minute 
deceits. 


But, on the other hand, it does not ſeem poſ- 
ſible for a man in trade to paſs this line, without 
wrecking his reputation; which, if once broken, 
can never be made whole. The character of a 
tradeſman is valuable, it is his all; therefore, 
whatever ſeeds of the vicious kind ſhoot forth in 
the mind, are carefully watched and nipped in 
the bud, that they may never bloſſom into action. 


Thus having ſtated the accounts between mo- 


rality and trade, I ſhall leave the reader to draw 


the ballance. I ſhall not pronounce after ſo great 
a maſter, and upon ſo delicate a ſubject, but hall 
only aſk; © Whether the people in trade are more 
corrupt than thoſe out?? 


If the curious reader will lend an attentive 
ear to a pair of farmers in the market, bartering 


for a cow, he will find as much diflimulation as 


at St. James's, or at any other ſaint's, but couched 
in homelier phraſe. The man of well-bred deceit 
is © znfinitely your friend It would give him in- 
menſe pleaſure to ſerve you!' while the man in tie 
frock Will be — if he tells you a word of a 


lye! Deception is an innate principle of the 


human heart, not peculiar to one man, or one 
profeſſion. 


Having 


P 
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Having occaſion for a horſe, in 1759, T men- 
tioned it to an acquaintance, and informed him of 
the uſes: he aſſured me, he had one that would 
exactly ſuit; which he ſhewed in the ſtable, and 
held the candle pretty high, for fear of affecting 
the ſtraw. I told him it was needleſs to examine 
him, for I ſhould rely upon his word, being con- 
ſcious he was too much. my friend to deceive me; 
therefore bargained, and cauſed him to be ſent 
home. But by the light of the ſun, which next 
morning illumined the heayens, I perceived the 
horſe was gr-aſed on all fours, I therefore, in 
gentle terms, upbraided my friend with duplicity, 
when he replied with ſome warmth, © I would 
cheat my own brother in a horſe.” Had this ho- 
nourable friend ſtood a chance of ſelling me a 
horſe once a week, his own intereſt would have 
prevented him from deceiving me, 


A man enters into buſineſs with a view of ac- 
quiring a fortune -A laudable motive! That 


property which riſes from honeſt induſtry, is an 


honour to its owner; the repoſe of his age; the 
reward of a life of attention: but, great as the 
advantage ſeems, yet, being of a private nature, 
it is one of the leaſt in the mercantile walk. For 
the intercourſe occaſioned by traffic, gives a man 
a view of the world, and of himſelf; removes the 
narrow limits that confine his judgment; ex- 
pands the mind; opens his underſtanding; re- 
moves his prejudices; and poliſhes his manners, - 
Civility 
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Civility and humanity are ever the companions 
of trade; the man of buſineſs is the man of li— 
beral ſentiment; a barbarous and commercial 


people, is a contradiction; if he is not the philo- 


ſopher of nature, he is the friend of his country, 


and well underſtands her intereſt. Even the men 


of inferior life among us, whoſe occupations, one 
would think, tend to produce minds as callous 
as the mettle they work ; lay a ſtronger claim to 


civilization, than in any other place with which! 


am acquainted. I am ſorry to mutilate the com. 
pliment, when I mention the lower race of the 
other ſex: no lady ought to be publicly inſulted, let 
her appear in what dreſs ſhe pleaſes. Both ſexes, 


however, agree in exhibiting a miſtaken pity, in 


caſes of puniſhment, particularly by preventing 
that for miſconduct in the military profeſſion. 


It is ſingular, that a predilection for Birming: 
ham, is entertained by every denomination of 
vifitants, from Edward Duke of York, who fav 
us in 1765, down to the preſuming quack, who, 
griped with neceſſity, boldly diſcharges his filth 
from the ſtage. A paviour, of the name of 
Obrien, aſſured me in 1750, that he only meant 
to ſleep one night in Birmingham, in his way 
from London to Dublin. But inſtead of pur 
ſuing his journey next morning, as intended, he 
had continued in the place thirty- five years: and 
though fortune had never elevated him above the 
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pebbles of the ſtreet, yet he had never Gs IA | 
his ſtay. | 


It has already been remarked that I firſt ſaw 
Birmingham in 1741, accidentally caſt into 
thoſe regions of civility; equally unknown to 
every inhabitant, nor having the leaſt idea 
| of becoming one myſelf. Though the refle&i- 
ons of an untaught youth of ſeventeen cannot be 
| ſtriking, yet, as they were purely natural, permit 
. me to deſcribe them. 


et I had been before acquainted with two or 
E three principal towns. The environs of all I 
had ſeen were compoſed of wretched dwellings, 
| replete with dirt and poverty; but the buildings 
in the exterior of Birmingham roſe in a ſtyle of 
elegance. Thatch, ſo plentiful in other towns, 
was not to be met with in this. I was ſurpriſed 
| at the place, but more ſo at the people; They 
| were a ſpecies I had never ſeen: They poſſeſſed 
a vivacity I had never beheld: I had been a- 
| mong dreamers, but now I ſaw men awake: 
Their very ſtep along the ſtreet ſhewed alacrity : 
Every man ſeemed to know and proſecute his 
| own affairs: The town was large, and full of in- 
habitants, and thoſe inhabitants full of induſtry. 
| had ſeen faces elſewhere tinctured with an idle 
gloom void of meaning, but here, with a pleaſ- 
ing alertneſs: Their appearance was ſtrongly 
marked with the modes of civil life: I mixed 
with 
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a variety of company, chiefly of the lower ranks, 
and rather as a ſilent ſpectator: I was treated 
with an eaſy freedom by all, and with marks of 


favour by ſome: Hoſpitality ſeemed to claim 
this happy people for her own, though I kney 
not at that time from what cauſe. 


I did not meet with this treatment in 1770, 


twenty nine years after, at Boſworth, where I ac- 
companied a gentleman, with no other intent, 


than te view the field celebrated for the fall of 


| Richard the third. The inhabitants enjoyed the | 
- cruel ſatisfaction of ſetting their dogs at us in 


the ſtreet, merely becaufe we were ſtrangers, 
Human figures, not their own, are ſeldom ſeen 
in thoſe inhoſpitable regions: Surrounded with 


impaſſable roads, no intercourſe with man to 


humantſe the mind, no commerce to ſmooth their 
rugged manners, they continue the boors ef 


nature. 


TPhas it appears, that characters are influenced 


by profeſſion. That the great advantage of pri 


vate fortune, and the greater to ſociety, of ſoft 
ening and forming the mind, are the reſult of 
trade. But theſe are not the only benefits that 
flow from this defirable ſpring. It opens the 
hand of charity to the aſſiſtance of diſtreſs ; wit: 
neſs the Hoſpital and the two Charity Schools, 
ſupported by annual donation: It adds to the 
national ſecurity, by ſupplying the taxes for in- 
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ternal uſe, and, for the proſecution of war. It 


adds to that ſecurity, by furniſhing the inhabi: 
tants with riches, which they are ever anxious 


to preſerve, even at the fiſk of their lives; for 


the preſervation of Private wealth, tends to the 
Fe enee of the Nate. * 

13 2 0 . 

It Abel 4 che vile of landed property, by 
multiplying the number of purchaſers : It pro- 
duces money to improve that land into a higher 
ſtate of cultivation, which ultimately redounds to 
the er benefit, by N cow; 


1 altes bodies of men in cial bempas for 


their mutual intereſt: It adds to the credit and 
| pleaſure of individuals, by enabling them to pur- 


chaſe entertainment and improvement, both of the 
corporeal and intellectual kind. 


It finds employment for the hand that _ 
| otherwiſe be found in miſchief : And it ele- 
vates the character * a nation in the ſcale of 0. 
vemment. | 


Pinan, by hy eos W 
has, of late, juſtly aſſumed the liberty of nomi- 


nating | one of che n for the county 
I and, 
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and, to her honor, the elective bod) y never 05 EA 
her choice. Yer, 


In that memorable conteſt of 1774, we were 
almoſt to a man of one mind: if an odd dozen 
among us, of a different mould, did not aſſimu- 


late with the reſt, they were treated, as men of fre: 


judgment ſhould ever be treated, with civility, and 


the line of harmony was not broken, 


If this little treatiſe happens to travel into ſom | 


of our corporate places, where the fire of conten- 


. tion, blown by the breath of party, is kept alive 


during ſeven years, let n caſt a ſecond glance 
over the above remark, 


Some of the firſt 5 after the creation, in- 
creaſe and multiply, are applicable to Birmingham; 
but as her own people are inſufficient for the 
manufactures, ſhe demands aſſiſtance for two or 
three, miles round her. In our early morning 
walks, on every road proceeding from the town, 
we meet the ſons of diligence returning to buſinch, 
and bringing in the ſame duſky ſmuts, which the 
evening before they took out. And though they 
appear of a darkiſh complexion, we may conſider 
it is the property of every metal to ſully the uſer; 

money 
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money itſelf has the ſame effect, and yet he deems 
it no diſgrace who is daubed by fingering it; the 
grace lies with him who has none to finger. 


T he profits ariſing ; Bs PEN” to the lower 


; orders of men, ſeem to ſurpaſs thoſe of other mer- 


cantile places. This is not only viſible in the ma- 
nufactures peculiar to Birmingham, but in the more 
common occupations of the barber, taylor, ſnoe- 
maker, &c. who baſk in the rays of plenty. 


It is entertaining to the curious obſerver, to 
| contemplate the variation of things. We know 


of nothing, either in the natural or moral world, 


that continues in the ſame ſtate: From a num 


ber of inſtances that might be adduced, permit 


| me to name one that of money. This, con- 


ſidered in the abſtract, is of little or no value; 
but, by the common conſent of mankind, is 
erefted into a general arbitrator, to fix a value 


| upon all others: a medium through which every 
| thing paſſes : a balance by which they muſt be 


weighed : a touchſtone to which they muſt. be 


applied to find their worth: though we can 


neither eat nor drink it, we can neither eat nor 


drink without it—He that has none beſt Knows 
its uſe. 


. It 
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It has long been | a complaint, that the ſame 


quantity of that medium, money, will not pro- 


duce ſo much of the neceſſaries of life, particu- 
larly food, as heretofore; or, in other words, that 
proviſions have been gradually riſing for many 
ages, and that the ſhilling, which formerly ſupport- 
ed the laborious family a whole week, will not now 
ſupport it one day. 


In times of remarkable ſcarcity, ſuch as thoſe in 


1728, 41, 56, 66, and 74, the preſs abounded with 
Publications on the ſubject z but none, which I haye 
keen, reached the e though ſhort. 


7 is of no conſequence, whether a buſhel of corn 
ſells for ſix pence, or ſix ſbillings, but, what zime a 
man muſt labour before he can earn one? 


1, 5 the moderate labour of thirty-ſix hours, 
in the reign of Henry the Third, he could ac- 
quire a groat, which would purchaſe a buſhel of 
wheat; and if, in the reign of George the Third, 
he works the ſame number of hours for eight 
ſhillings, which will make the ſame purchaſe, the 


balance is exactly even. If, by our commercial 


concerns with the eaſtern and the weſtern worlds, 


the kingdom abounds with bullion, money mult 
be 


my Bt! AA © pope 


be cheaper; therefore a larger quantity is re- 
quired to. perform the ſame uſe. If money would 
go as far now as in the days of Henry the Third, 
2 journeyman in Birmingham might amaſs a mi- 
niſterial fortune. | 


Whether 1 abound more or leſs? And 
whether the poor fare better or worſe, in this pe- 
riod than in the other? are alſo queſtions dependant 
upon trade, and therefore worth inveſtigating. 


Tf the 83 of life abound more in this 
E reign, than in that of Henry the Third, we can- 
| not IK them dearer. 


Perhaps it will not be bd to . chat 
the ſame quantity of land, directed by the ſu- 
perior hand of cultivation, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, will yield twice the produce, as by the ig- 
norant management of the thirteenth. We may 
ſuppoſe 40. by the vaſt number of new inclo- 
ſures which have annually taken place ſince the 


rn 
4 


ac 
of revolution; that twice the quantity of land is 
4 brought into cultivation: It follows, that four 
1 times the quantity of proviſions is raiſed from 
III. 


the earth, than was raiſed under Henry the Third; 
which will leave a large ſurplus in hand, after we 
have deducted for additional luxury, a greater 
number of conſumers, and alſo for exportation. 
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This extraordinary ſtock is alſo a ſecurity a- 
gainſt famine, which our forefathers ſeverely felt. 


It will be granted, that in both periods the 


worſt of the meat was uſed by the poor. By the 
improvements in agriculture, the art of feeding 
cattle is well underſtood, and much in practice; 
as the land improves, ſo will the beaſt that feeds 
upon it: If the productions, therefore, of the 
ſlaughter-houſe, in this age, ſurpaſs thoſe of Hen- 
ry the Third, then the fare of the poor is at leaſt 
as much ſuperior now, as the worſt of fat meat is 
ſuperior to the worſt of lean. 


The poor inhabitants in that day, found it dit- 
ficult to procure bread ; but in this, they ſome- 
times add cream and butter. 


'Thus it appears, that through the variation of 
thihgs a balance is preſerved: That proviſions 
have not advanced in price, but are more plen- 
tiful: And that the lower clafs of men have 
found in trade, that intricate, but beneficial clue, 
which guides them into the confines of luxury. 


Proviſions and the litres like a pair 
of ſcales, will not preponderate together; but as 


weight is applied to the one, che other will ad- 
vance. 


5 As 
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As labour is irkſome to the body, a man will 


perform no more of it than neceſſity obliges 


him; it follows, that in thoſe times when plenty 
preponderates, the manufactures tend to decay: 
For if a man can ſupport his family with three 
days labour, he will not work ſix. 


As the generality of men will perform no 


more work than produces a maintenance, reduce 


that maintenance to half the price, and they will 
perform but half the work: Hence half the 
commerce of a nation is deſtroyed at one blow, 
and what is loſt by one kingdom will be recover- 
ed by another, in rivalſhip. 


A commercial people, W will endea- 


vour to keep proviſions at a ſuperior rate, yet 
within reach of che poor. 


It follows alſo, that luxury is no way detri- 


| mental to trade; for we frequently obſerve ability 
and unn exerted to ſupport it. 


The practice of the Birmingham manufacturer, 
for, perhaps, a hundred generations, was to 
keep within the warmth of his own forge. 


The foreign cuſtomer, therefore, applied to him 


| for the execution of orders, and regularly made 


his appearance twice a year ; and though this 
' mode 
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mode of EY is not totally extinguiſhed, yer 


a very different one is e 


The wirchant Ronda at is head of the manu- 
facturer, purchaſes his produce, and travels the 
whole iſland to promote the ſale: A practice that 
would have aſtoniſhed our fore fathers. The 
commercial ſpirit of the age, hath alſo pene- 
trated beyond the confines of Britain, and ex. 
plored the whole continent of Europe; nor does 
it flop there, for the Weſt-Indies, and the Ame. 


rican world, are intimately acquainted with the 


Birmingham merchant ; and nothing but the ex. 
cluſive command of the Eaſt-India Company, 
over the Aſiatic trade, prevents our riders from 
treading upon the heels of each n in the 


| ſtreets of Calcutta. 


To this modern conduct of Birmingham, in 
ſending her ſons to the foreign market, I aſcribe 
the chief cauſe of her * increaſe. 


By the poor's 1 it appears, there are not 
three thouſand houſes in Birmingham; that pay 
the parochial rates ; whilſt there are more that 
five thouſand that do not, chiefly through inab!- 
lity. Hence we ſee what an amazing number of 
the laborious claſs of mankind is among us 
This valuable part of the creation, is the prop 
of the remainder- They are the rife and ſupport 


of 
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et 


of dur commerce. From this fountain we draw 


our luxuries and our pleaſures. They ſpread 
our tables, and oil the wheels of our Carriages. 
They are alſo che riches and the defence of 08 


OT: 
* * ry 3 is it to direct with pru- 
dence, the rough paſſions of this important race, 
and make them ſubſervient to the great end of 
civi ſociety. The deficiency of conduct in this 
uſeful part of our ſpecies ought to > be ſupplied by 
the ſuperior. 


Let not the religious water be ſurpriſed if I ſay, 
their follies, and even their vices, under certain 
reſtriAions, are beneficial, Corruption in the 
community, as well as in the natural body, ac- 
celerates vital exiſtence. 


Let us ſut vy one of the men, who begin life 
at the loweſt ebb; without property, or any other 


WE but that of his own prudence. 


He comes, by length of time and very minute 
degrees, from being directed himſelf, to have the 
direction of others. He quits the precincts of 
ſervitude, and enters the dominions of command: 
He laboured for others, but now others labour 
for him. Should the whole race, therefore, poſ- 
[cſs the ſame prudence, wry would all become 
maſters. 
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maſters. Where then could be found the ſer- 
vant? Who is to perform the manual part? Who 
to execute the orders of the merchant? A 
world conſiſting only of maſters, is like a monſter 
conſiſting only of a head. We know that the 
head is no more than the leading power, the 
members are equally neceſſary. And, as one 
member is placed in a more elevated ſtate than 
another, ſo are the ranks of men, that no void 
may be left. The hands and the feet, were de- 
ſigned to execute the drudgery of life; the head 
for direction, and all are ſuitable in their ſphere. 


Ik we turn the other ſide of the picture, we ſhall 
ſce a man born in affluence, take the reins of di- 
rection; but like Phæton, not being able to guide 
them, blunders on from miſchief to miſchief, till 
he involves himſelf in deſtruction, comes prone 
to the earth, and many are injured by his 
fall. From directing the bridle, he ſubmits to 
the bit; ſeeks for bread in the ſhops, the line de- 
ſigned him by nature; where his hands become 
. callous with the file, and where, for the firſt time 
in his life, he becomes uſeful to an injured ſo- 
ciety. 


Thus, from imprudence, folly, and vice, 1s 
produced poverty ;—poverty produces labour ; 
from labour, ariſe the manufactures; and from 
. > e 
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theſe, the riches ol a country, with all their train 
of benefits, 

Ir would be difficult to enumerate the oreat 
variety of trades practiſed in Birmingham, nei- 


ther would it give pleaſure to the reader. Some 


of them, ſpring up with the expedition of a blade 
of graſs, and, like that, wither in a ſummer. If 
ſome are laſting, like the ſun, others ſeem to 
change with the moon. Invention is ever at 
work. Idleneſs; the manufactory of ſcandal, 
with the numerous occupations connected with 


the cotton; the linen, the ſilk, and the woollen 


trades, are little known among us. 


Birmingham begun with the productions of the 


| anvil, and probably will end with them. The 
ſons of the hammer, were once her chief inhabi- 
tatits ; but that great croud of artiſts is now loſt 
in a greater: Genius ſeems to increaſe with mul- 
titude. 


Part of the riches, extenſion, and improvement 
of Birmingham, are owing to the late John 


Taylor, Eſq; who poſſeſſed the ſingular powers 


of perceiving things as they really were. The 


ſpring, and conſequence of action, were open to 


his view; whom we may juſtly deem the Shake- 
ſpear or the Newton of his day. He roſe from 
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minute beginnings, to ſhine in the commercial 
hemiſphere, as they in the poetical and philoſo- 


phical—Imitation. is part of the human charac- 


ter. An example of ſuch eminence in himſelf, 
promoted exertion in others; which, when pru- 


dence guided the helm, led on to fortune: But 


the bold adventurer who crouded fail, without 
ballaſt and without rudder, has been known to 
overſet the veſſel, and ſink inſolvent. 


To this uncommon genius we owe the gilt- 
button, the japanned and gilt ſnuff- boxes, with the 
numerous race of enamels From the ſame foun- 
tain alſo iſſued the paper ſnuff- box, at which one 
ſervant earned three pounds ten ſhillings per 
ueek, by painting them at a farthing each. 


In his ſhop were kts manufactured buttons 


to the amount of 8ool. excluſive of other valy- 
able productions. 


One of the preſent nobility, of diſtinguiſhed 
taſte, examining the works, with the maſter, pur- 
chaſed ſome of the articles, amongſt others, a toy 
of eighty guineas value, and, while paying for 
them, obſerved with a ſmile, © he plainly ſaw he 
could not reſide in Birmingham for leſs than two 
| hundred pounds a day.” | 


The toy trades firſt made their appearance in 


Birmingham, in the beginning of Charles 0 
con 
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cond, in an amazing variety, attended with all 
their beauties and their graces, The firſt in pre- 
eminence is | 


The B U. T TON. 


| This beautiful ornament appears with infinite 
variation; and though the original date is rather 
uncertain, yet we well remember the long coats of 
| our grandfathers covered with half a groſs of 
high-tops, and the cloaks of our grandmothers, 
ornamented with a horn button nearly the ſize of 
a crown piece, a watch, or a John-apple, curiouſly 


| wrought, as having paſſed through the Birming- 
| ham preſs, 


Though the common round button keeps on 
with the ſteady pace of the day, yet we ſometimes 

| ſee the oval, the ſquare, the pea, and the pyramid, 
flaſh into exiſtence. In ſome branches of traffic 
| the wearer calls loudly for new faſhions; but in 
this, the faſhions tread upon each other, and crowd 
upon the wearer. The conſumption of this arti- 
cle is aſtoniſhing. There ſeem to. be hidden 
treaſures couched within this magic circle, known 
only to a few, who extract prodigious fortunes 
| Se V out 
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council, prohibiting the growth of the ſhoe toe, 
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out of this aſefol toy, whilſt a far greater num. 
ber, ſubmit to a ſtatute of bankruptcy. 


Trade, like a reſtive horſe, can rarely be ma- 
naged ; for, where one is Carried to the end of a 
ſucceſsful journey, many are thrown off by the 
way. The next that calls our attention is 


The "BUCKLE. 


Perhaps the ſhoe, in one form or other, is near: 
ly as ancient as the foot. It originally appeared 
under the name of, ſandal; this was no other than 
a ſole without an upper-leather. That faſhion 


hath fince been inverted, and we now, ſometimes, i 


ſee an upper-leather nearly without a ſole. But, 
whatever was the cut of the ſhoe, it always de- 


manded a faſtening. Under the houſe of Plan- | 


tagenet, it ſhot horizontally from the foot, like 
a Dutch ſcait, to an enormous length, ſo that the 
extremity was faſtened to the knee, ſometimes, 
with a ſilver chain, a ſilk lace, or even a pack- 
thread ſtring, rather than avoid genteel Haſte. 


This thriving beak, drew the attention of the 
legiſlature, who were determined to prune the ex- 
orbitant ſhoat. For in 1465 we find an order of 


10 
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to more than two inches, under the penalty of a 
dreadful curſe from the prieſt, and, which was 
worſe, the payment of twenty ſhillings to the king. 


This faſhion, like every other, gave way to 
| time, and in its ſtead, the ruſe began to bud upon 
the foot. Which under the houſe of Tudor, 
opened in great perfection. No ſhoe was faſhion- 
| able, without being faſtened with a full-blown 
| roſe. Under the houſe of Stuart, the roſe wi- 
heres which gave riſe to the moe: ſtring. 


The beaus of chat age, ornamented their lower 
tier with double laces of ſilk, tagged with ſilver, 
and the extremities beautified with a ſmall fringe 
of the ſame metal, The inferior claſs, wore laces 
| of plain ſilk, linen, or even a thong of leather; 
W which laſt is yet to be met with in the humble 
| plains of rural life. But I am inclined to think, 
the artiſts of Birmingham had no great hand in 
| fitting out the beau of the laſt century. 


The revolution was remarkable, for the intro- 
duction of William, of liberty, and the minute 
- WH buckle; not differing much in ſize and ſhape 
from the horſe bean. 3 


* This offspring of fancy, like the clouds, is 
ever changing. The faſhion of to- day, is thrown 
of Wl into the caſting pot to-morrow. 


a The 
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The buckle ſeems to have undergone every 


figure, ſize and ſhape of geometrical invention} 
It has paſſed through every formi in the whole 


zodiac of Euclid. The large ſquare buckle is 
the ton of the preſent day. The ladies alſo, 
have adopted the reigning taſte: It is difficult to 
diſcover their beautiful little feet, covered with 
an enormous ſhield of buckle; and we wonder to 
ſee the active motion Under the maſſiye load; 


Thus the Britiſh fair ſupport the manufactures 


of Birmingham, and thus they kill by weight of 
metal. 3 


NN Bos 


Though the ſword and the gun are equal 
companions in war, it does not appear they are 
of equal original. I have already obſerved, that 
the ſword was the manufacture of Birmingham, in 
the time of the Britons. 


But tradition tells us, „King William was once 
lamenting © That guns were not manufactured 
in his dominions, but that he was obliged to 
procure them from Holland at a great expence, 
and greater difficulty.” 


One of the Members for Warwickſhire being 
3 told the King, © He thought his con- 
ne ſtituents 


U 
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The King was pleaſed with the remark, and the 
Member poſted to Birmingham. Upon applica- 


the pattern was executed with preciſion, which, 


ſatisfaction. Orders were immediately iſſued for 
large numbers, which have been ſo frequently 


ingenious artiſts have been ſo amply rewarded, that 
they have rolled in their carriages to this day. 
Thus the ſame inſtrument which is death to one 
man, is genteel life to. another. 


Err 


It may ſeem ſingular to a modern eye, to view 
this place in the light of one vaſt tan-yard.— 
Though there is no' appearance of that neceſſary 
article among us, yet Birmingham was once a 
famous market for leather. Digbeth not only 
abounded with tanners, but large numbers of 
hides arrived weekly for ſale, where the whole 


e; {Weountry found a ſupply. When the weather 


would allow, oy. were ranged in columns in 
the High- . 1 at other times depoſited 3 in 
18 the 


118 


ſtituents could anſwer his Majeſty's Wiſhes. — | 


tion to a perſon in Digbeth, whoſe name I forget, 


when preſented to the royal board, gave entire 


repeated that they never loſt their road; and the 
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the Lader -⸗all. at the Eaſt end of ne 
appropriated for their reception. 


This market was of great antiquity, perhaps 
not leſs than ſeven hundred years, and continued 
till the beginning of the preſent century. We 
have two officers, annually choſen, by the name 
of leather-ſealers, from a power. given them by 
ancient charter, to mark the vendible hides ; but 
now the leather-ſealers have no duty, but that of 
taking an elegant dinner. Shops are erected upon 
tan-fats ; the Leather-hall is gone to deſtruction, 
and we are reduced to one ſolitary tanner. 


9” SE 2 I 


The progreſs of the arts, is equal to the progreſs 
of time; they began, and will end together, 


T hough ſome of 4 are bt, yet they both ac- 
cumulate. 


The manufacture of iron, in Birmingham, is ancient 
beyond reſearch z that of ſteel ! is of modern date. 


Pride is inſeparable from the human character 
the man without it, is -the 'man without breath: 
we trace it in various forms, through every degree 
of e but like thoſe objects about us, it is beſt 

diſcover: 


4 
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diſcovered in our own ſphere ; thoſe above, and 
thoſe below us, rather eſcape our notice; envy at- 
tacks an equal. 


# 


Pye induced the Pope to look with contempt 
to return the compliment; it taught inſolence to 


the rival nations of France and England to contend 
for Pr. 


1 dene a man from mean actions, it 


deſtruction; it urges the laudable acts of huma- 
nity ; it is the univerſal hinge on which we move; 
it glides the gentle ſtream of uſefulneſs, 3 it overflows 
the mounds of reaſon, and ſwells into a deſtructive 
flood; like the ſun, in his milder rays, it animates 


in his fiercer beams, it ſcorches and deſtroys. 


for it abounds no where more than in the loweſt 
ranks. It adds a ſprucer air to à ſunday dreſs; 
caſts a look of diſdain from a bundle of rags; it 
boaſts the honor of a family, while poverty unites 
WM © ſole and upper-leather with a bandage of ſhop- 


& 'iread. There are _ who even pride them- 
| {elves 1 in CA, 19 I CIOS 


- 
* * * ” 
„ 


on the European Princes, and now induces them 


the Spaniard, ſelfiſhneſs to the Dutch; it teaches. 


throws him upon meaner z it whets the ſword for 


and draws us towards perfection; but, like him, 


Money is not the neceſſary attendant of pride, 


— 
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This dangerous good, this neceſſary evil, ſupports 
the female character; without it, the brighteſt part 
of the creation would degenerate. 


It will be aſked, * What portion may be al. 
lowed ?“ Prudence will anſwer, As much as you 
yum but not to gu D 


1 is randy Found in the bun bbvck, + or the 
W- op! ; the ſcene of action is the ſcene cf 
pride; and I, unable to adorn this work with 
erudition, take a pride in cloathing a worn-out 
fubje& afreſh, and that pride will increaſe, 
fhould the world ſimi ——— < But why, ſays 
my friend; do you forſake the title of your chap- 
ter, and lead us a dance through the mazes of 
pride? Can there be any connexion between that 
fovereign paſſioh, and forging a bar of ſteel? 
Yes, he who makes fteel prides himſelf in carry- 
ing the art one ſtep higher than he who makes iron, 


-" "This ; art appeared among us in the ſeventeentl 
century; was introduced by the family of Kettle 
The name of Steelhouſe-lane will convey to pol: 
terity the ſituation of the works, the commercil 
fpirit of Birmingham, will waer r produce to 


the Antipodes. "0 HOY 


From this warm, * diſmal ly iſſues the 
button, which ſhines on the breaſt, and the bayonet, 
' intende 
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intended to pierce it; the lancet, which bleeds 
the man; and the rowel, the horſe; the lock, which 
preſerves the beloved bottle, and the ſcrew, to un- 
cork, it; the needle, equally obedient, to the thimble 
and the . 0 


r 


in wary e 10 proft of the maſter 
and the Journeyman bear a proportion: if the 
former is able to figure in genteel life, the latter is 
able to figure in ſilk ſtockings. If the maſter can 
afford to allow upon his goods ten per cent. diſ- 
count for money, the ſervant can afford to ſquander 
half his wages. In a worn-down trade, where the 
tides of profit are reduced to a low ebb, and where 
imprudence ſets her foot upon the premiſes, the 
maſter and the man ſtarve en, Only A this 
is our preſent caſe. - 


The art of nail-making is one of the moſt ancient 
among us; we may ſafely charge 1 its antiquity with 
| four figures. | 


We cannot conſider it a trade in, ſo much as of 
Birmingham; for we have but few nail-makers 
left in the town : our nailers are chiefly maſters, 
and rather opulent. The manufacturers are ſo ſcat- 
tered round the country, that we cannot travel far, 

*L 2 in 
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in any direction, out of the ſound of the nail-ham- 
mer. But Birmingham, like a Peg magnet, 
2 the Produces of the anvil to herſelf. 


When Tilt ache her, Hom Walſall, in 
1741, I was ſurprized at the prodigious number of 
blackſmiths ſfiops upon the road; and could not 


conceive how a country, though populous, could 


ſupport ſo many people of the- ſame occupation. 
In ſome of theſe ſhops I obſerved one, or more 
females, ſtript of their upper garment, and not 
overcharged with their lower, wielding the hammer 


with all the grace of the ſex. The beauties of their 


face were rather eclipſed by the ſmut of the anvil; 
or, in poetical phraſe, the tincture of the forge had 


taken poſſeſſion of thoſe Apen which might have 
bn. taken by, the Shs * 2G 


{ 4.3 Ys wk f; 


” oy ig wh the AR: j enquired, 00 Whether 


the ladies in this country ſhod horſes * * but was | 


anſwered, with a ſmile, They : are nailers.“ 


A fire without heat, a nailer of a fair complexion, 
or one who deſpiſes the tankard, are equally rare 
among them. His whole ſyſtem of faith may be 
compriſed in one article—'That the flender two- 
penny mug, uſed in a public houſe, is deceitful 
above all things, and deſperately Wicked. 


While the maſter reaps the harveſt of plenty, 
the workman ſubmits ro the ſcanty gleanings of 


penuty, 


— — ———ů ar — 2 
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| penury, a thin habit, an early old age, and a figure 


bending towards the earth. Plenty comes not near 
his dwelling, except of rags, and of children. But 
few recraits ariſe from his nail-ſhop, except fox 


the army. His hammer is worn into deep hoilows, 


fitting the fingers of a dark and plump hand, hard 


as the timber it wears. His _ like the moon, is 
Joten ſeen through a cloud. 


5 4 »& 


„ 


"Sin firſt Fo the 3 z the profeſſion | 


afterwards moulds the man. 

In whatever profeſſion we engage, we aſſume 
its character, become a part of it, vindicate its 
honor, its eminence, its antiquity ; 3 Or feel a wound 


9 through 1 its ſides, 


Though there / may be no more pride in a miniſter 


of ſtate, who opens a budget, than in a tinker who 
carries one, yet they equally contend for the honor 


of their trade. 


Every man, from the attorney? s clerk to the 
butcher's apprentice, feels his own honor, with that 
| of his profeſſion, wounded by travelling on foot. 
| To be caught on his feet, is nearly the ſame as to 
be caught in a crime, The man who has gathered 


up 
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{ 


up his limbs, and hung them on a horſe, looks 


| down with dignity on him who has not; while the 


man on foot offers his humble bow, afraid to look 


up—lf providence favours us with feet, is it 2 


diſgrace to uſe them? I could inſtance à perſan 
who condeſcended to quit London, that center of 
trick, lace, and equipage; and in 1761, open a 
draper's ſhop in Birmingham: but his feet, or his 
pride, were ſo much hurt by walking, that he could 
ſcarcely travel ten doors from his own without a 


| Poſt-chaiſe—the reſult was, he became ſuch an adept 


in riding, that in a few months, he rode triumphant 
into the Gazette. Being quickly ſcoured bright 


by the ill-judged laws of bankruptcy, he rode, for 


the laſt time, out of Birmingham, where he had fo 
often rode in: but his injured creditors were oblig- 
ed to walk after the ſlender dividend of eighteen 
pence in the pound, The man who can uſe his 


feet, is envied by him who cannot; and he, in turn, 


envies him who will not. Our heath and our feet, 
in a double ſenſe, go together. The human body 


| has been juftly compared to a muſical inſtrument; 


I add, this inftrument was never perfectly in tune, 
without a due portion of exerciſe. 


The mat military character, puts on, with 
his ſcarlet, that martial air, which tells us, he has 
formed a reſolution to kill ;” and we naturally aſk, 
* Which ſex ??? 


Some 


8 


le 
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Some © pert and affected author,” with anxiety 


Jon his brow, will be apt tg ſtep forward, and ſay, 
„Will you celebrate the man of the ſword, who 
transfers the bluſh of his face ro his back, and neg- 
ect the man of. the quill, who, like the pelican, 
Wportions out his vitals to feed others? Which is 
preferable, he who lights up the mental powers, or 
Wh: who puts them out? the man who ſtores the 
Dead with knowledge, or he who ſtores it with a 
Wbullet ??* | 1 


The antiquarian ſupports his dignity with a ſo- 


emn aſpect ; he treats a fin and a ſmile as ſynoni- 


ous; one half of which has been diſcarded from 
is childhood. If a ſmile in the houſe of religion, 


Wc of mourning, be abſurd, is there any reaſon to 
E:pel it from thoſe places where it is not? A tale 
Prill generally allow of two ingredients, informa- 


ion and amuſement : but the hiſtorian and the an- 
iquarian have, from time immemorial, uſed but 
De. Every ſmile, except that of contempt, is be- 
eficial to the conſtitution ; they tend to promote 
Nong life, and pleaſure while that life laſts, Much 
ay be ſaid in favour of tears of joy, but more 
dn joy without tears. I wonder the lively fancy 
dt Hogarth never ſketched the dull hiſtorian, in 
hne figure of an aſs, plodding to market under his 
panniers, laden with the fruits of antiquity, and 
id time driving up the rear, with his ſcythe con- 
erted into an hedge-ſtake, = 
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The bellows-maker proclaims the honor of hi 
art, by obſerving, he. alone produces that inſtru- 
ment which commands the winds ; his ſoft breeze, 
like that of the ſouth, counter-acts the chill blaſts 
of winter: by his efforts, like thoſe of the ſun, 
the world receives light: he creates when he pleaſes, 
and gives breath when he creates. In his caverny 
the winds ſleep at pleaſure z and by his orders they 
ſet Europe in flames. 


He pretends, that a gentle puff in the eyes of a 
reviewer, from a pair of his bellows, would tend 
to clear the ſight, and enable him to diftinguil 
between a ſmile and a ſerious face: that his circu 
lar board, like a ferula, applied by the handle to ar 
inferior part, would induce him to peruſe the vb 
treatiſe, and not partially pronounce from the pretace 


He farther pretends, that the antiquity of hi 
occupation will appear from the plenty of elm, 
once in the neighbourhood, but long cut up for 
his uſe : that the leather- market in Birmingham, 
for many ages, furniſhed him with ſides ; and 
though the manufacture of iron is allowed to be 

extremely ancient, yet the ſmith could not procut 
his heat without a blaſt, nor could that blaſt be 
raiſed without the bellows. 


Two inferences ariſe from theſe remarks, thit 
the antiquarian will frown on this little hiſtory ; and 
that bellows-making is one of the oldeſt trades in 
Birmingham, 


THREAD 
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We, who reſide in the interior parts of the 
kingdom, may obſerve the firſt traces of a river 
iſſue from its fountain; the current ſo extremely 
ſmall, that if a bottle of liquor, diſtilled through 

the urinary veſſels, was diſcharged into its courſe, 
it would manifeſtly augment the water, and quicken 
the ſtream ; the reviving bottle, having added 
C ſpirits to the man, ſeems to add ſpirits to the river. 
Alf we purſue this river, winding through one 
hundred and thirty miles, we ſhall  oberve it col- 
ect ſtrength as it runs, expand its borders, ſwell 
into conſequence, employ multitudes of people, 
carry wealth in its boſom, and exactly reſemble 
thread-making in Berrigan. 


If we repreſent to our idea, a man 4 to em- 
ploy three or four people, himſelf in an apron, one 
of the number; but being unable to write his name, 
ſhews his attachment to the chriſtian religion, by 
figning the croſs to receipts; whoſe method of 
| book-keeping, like that of the publican, is 4 
door and a lump of chalk; producing a book 
which none can peruſe but himſelf : who, having 
manufactured 40olb. weight of thread, of divers 
colours, and rammed it into a pair of leather 
bags, ſomething larger than a pair of boots, which 
we might deem the arms of his trade empaled ; 
lung them on a horſe, and placed himſelf on the 

* M top: 


Portation. 
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top, by way of a creſt; viſits an adjacent market, 
to itarve with his goods at a ſtall, or retail them 
to the mercer, nor return without the money xe 


ſhall ſee a thread-maker of 1652, 


If we purſue this occupation, winding through 
the mazes of one hundred and thirty years, we 


| ſhall ſee it enlarge its boundaries, multiply its 


people, increaſe its conſequence and wealth, till 
1782, when we behold the maſter in poſſeſſion of 
correct accounts, the apron thrown aſide, the tal 
kicked over, the bags toſſed into the garret, and 
the mercer overlooked in the grand proſpect of ex. 
We farther behold him take the lead in 
provincial concerns, ſtep into his own carriage, 
and hold the king's commiſſion as a magiſtrate. 


PRINTING 
By JOHN BASKERVILLE. 


The pen of an hiſtorian rejoices in the actions 
of the great; the fame of the deſerving, like an 
oak tree, is of ſluggiſh growth; and, like the man 
himſelf, they are not matured in a day, The pre- 
ſent generation becomes debtor to him who excel, 
but the future will diſcharge that debt with more 
than ſimple intereſt. The {till voice of fame may 
warble in his ears towards the cloſe of life, but 
her trumpet ſeldom ſounds in full clarion, til 
thoſe ears are ſtopped with the finger of death. 
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This ſon of genius was born at Wolverley, in 
che county of Worceſter, in 1706; heir to a pa- 
ternal eſtate of 6ol. per annum, which, fifty years 
after, while in his own poſſeſſion, had increaſed to 
ol. He was trained to no occupation; but, in 
1726, became a. writing-maſter in Birmingham. 


5 


ſald to have written an excellent hand. 


Ss As painting ſuited his talents, he entered into 
che lucrative branch of Japanning, and reſided at 
No 22, in Moor-ſtreet. 


He took, in 1745, a building leaſe of eight 
[acres, two furlongs north weſt of the town, to 
which he gave the name of Zah- bill, converted it 
into a little Eden, and built a houſe in the center: 
but the town, as if conſcious of his merit, follow- 
ed his retreat, and ſurrounded it with buildings. 
Here he continued the buſineſs of a japanner 


for life: his carriage, each pannel of which was a 


ns WY diſtin picture, might be conſidered the pattern- 
an ard of bis trade, and was drawn . a beautiful 
an pair of cream- coloured horſes. 


„ His dale 07 letters induced him, in 1750, 
e to turn his thoughts towards the preſs. He ſpent 
ay many years in the uncertain purſuit z; ſunk 600l. 
ur before he could produce one letter to pleaſe him- 
ill WF if, and ſome thouſands betore the ſhallow ſtream 
of profit began to flow. 


my „ 2a: His 


In 1737, he taught ſchool in the Bull-ring, and is 
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His firſt attempt, in 1756, was a quarto edition 
of Virgil, price one guinea, now worth ſeveral.— 
He afterwards printed Paradiſe Loſt, the Bible, 
Common Prayer, Roman and Engliſh Claſſics, &c. 
in various ſizes, with more ſatisfaction to the literary 
world than emolument to himſelf. 


CTR e e + „ ö 
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ER nee, 


CR eh os, 


1: In 1765, he applied to his friend, Dr. Franklin, 
| © rhen at Paris, and now Ambaſſador from America, 
| to ſound the literati, reſpecting the purchaſe of his 
types; but received for anſwer, ** That the French, 
reduced by the war of 1756, were ſo far frompur: 
= ſuing ſchemes of taſte, that they were unable to re- 
pair their public buildings, but ſuffered the ſcal. 

folding to rot before them.” 


. 


In vival life he was a humoriſt , idle in the 
extreme; but his invention was of the true Bir- pr 
mingham model, active. He could well deſign, be 
but procured others to execute; wherever he found 
merit he careſſed it: he was remarkably polite to 
the ſtranger; fond of ſhew : a figure rather of tie wi 


* JJ h Forte ea BN: R 
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| 3 ſmaller ſize, and delighted to adorn that figure with m- 

| gold lace.— Although conſtructed with the light WM rex 

| timbers of a frigate, his movement was ſolemn a 8 Cl 

| @ ſhip of the line. | of 

[| | uſe 

it During the twenty-five years! bans him, though 

= In the decline of life, he retained the ſingular traces ll = 
W of a handſome man. If he exhibited a peeviſ Wh 
11. 3 temper, * 
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ſtood no ſcience like that of profit. 
& property, therefore, lay a dead weight, till purchaſed 
by a literary ſociety at Paris, in 1779, for 3700l. 
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temper, we may conſider good-nature and intenſe 


thinking are not always found together. 


Taſte accompanied him through the different 
walks of agriculture, architecture, and the finer 


arts. Whatever paſſed through his fingers, bore 


the lively marks of John Baſkerville. 


His averſion to chriſtianity would not ſuffer him 
to lie among chriſtians; he therefore erected a 


| mauſoleum in his own grounds for his remains, and 


died without iſſue, in 1775, at the age of 69.— 
Many efforts were uſed after his death, to diſpoſe of 


the types; but, to the laſting diſcredit of the Britiſh 
nation, no purghaſer could be found in the whole 
commonwealth of letters. The univerſities coldly 


rejected the offer. The London bookſellers under- 
The valuable 


It is an old remark, that no country abounds 


vith genius ſo much as this iſland : and it is a re- 


mark nearly as old, that genius is no where ſo little 
rewarded ; how elſe came Dryden, Goldſmith, and 


& Chatterton to want bread? Is merit, like a flower 
of the field, too common to attract notice? or is the 


uſe of money beneath the care of exalted talents ? 


Invention ſeldom pays the inventor, If you aſk, 
what fortune Baſkerville ought to have been re- 
| warded with? „The moſt which can be compriſed 

| in 


the preſs. What will the ſhade of this great man 
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in five figures.” If you Ciether aſk, what he poſſeſſ- 
ed? „Ihe leaſt; but none of it ſqueezed from 


think, if capable of thinking, that he has ſpent a for- 
tune of opulence, and a life of genius, in carrying to 
perfection the greateſt of all human inventions; and 
his productions, ſlighted by his country, were hawk- 
ed over Europe, in queſt of a bidder? 
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We muſt revere, if we do not imitate, the taſte Pe. 

and ceconomy of the French nation, who, brought Phe 
by the Britiſh arms, in 1762, to the verge of ruin, 
riſing above diſtreſs, were able, in 17 years, to pur- 
chaſe Baſkerville's elegant types, refuſed by his own 

country, and expend an hundred thouſand Pounds y 

in u printing the works of Voltaire! Bi 

BRASS FOUNDRY. f 


The curious art before us is perhaps les an- 
cient than profitable, and leſs healthful than ei- 


ther. I ſhall not enquire whoſe grandfather was 
the firſt braſs-founder here, but ſhall leave ther 
grandions to ſettle that important point with my 
ſucceſſor who ſhall next write the Hiſtory of 


Birmingham. W hoeyer was the firſt, I believe | A 
he figured in the reign of King William; but, ha 
nom! 


though he ſold his productions at an e 
price, he did not, like the moderns, poſſeſs the 


art of acquiring a fortune: but now the maſter 
| knows 
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nows the way to affluence, and the ſervant to 
iquor. 5 


To enumerate the great variety of occupations 


mongſt us, would de as uſeleſs, and as unenter- 
Wining to the reader, perhaps to the writer, as to 
count the pebbles in the ſtreet, 


thee therefore viſited a few, by way of 
ſpecimen, I ſhall defiſt from farther purſuit, and 


Arheel off in a 


HACKNEY COACH. 


Wherever the view of profit opens, the eyes of 
þ Birmingham man are open to ſee it, 


In 1775, a perſon wh determined © to try if a 


Hackney Coach would take with the inhabitants. 


e had not mounted the box many times before 


be inadyertently dropped the expreſſion, © Thirty 


þ llings a day!” The word was attended with 


Wl! the powers of magic, for inſtantly a ſecond 


rolled into the circus. 


And theſe elevated ſons of the laſh are now 


pugmented to fifteen, whom we may juſtly de- 
nominate a club of tippling deities, who preſide 
over weddings, chriſtenings, and pleaſurable 


excurſions, 


. It 
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fancy, let us purſue the thought a ſtage farther; 


poſſeſſed of a capital of Eight Millions. Her 


Raw materials - - - - 15,920,000 


It would give ſatisfaction to the curious cal. 
culator, could any mode be found of diſcovering 
the returns of trade, made by the united inhabj- 
tants. But the queſtion is complicated. It on. 
ly admits of ſurmiſe. From comparing mam 
inſtances in various ranks of life among us,! 
have been led to ſuppoſe, that the weekly return; 
exceed the annual rent of the buildings. And 
as theſe rents are nearly aſcertained, perhaps, 
we may conclude, that thoſe returns are about 
80,000, If we deduct for four weeks holiday; 
the annual returns will be - += £FL 3,840,000, 


Now we have entered the viſionary regions df 
and conſider Birmingham as one great family 


annual returns in trade as above, from which ye 
will deduct for the purchaſe of 


Houſe rent, repairs and taxes = 100,00 


Loſſes in trade - - 50,00} 7 


Maintenance, clothing, and pleaſurable 
expences, for 50,000 people, at 10s, | 
per week - - = 1,300,000 


— Oy 


3,370,000 


—— 


Annual addition to the capital - - 470,000 


Should 


| of 
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= Should a future antagoniſt ariſe, and attack me 
in numbers, I promiſe beforehand to relinquiſh 


„the field; for L profeſs only, to ſtand upon ideal 


b grou n d. | 


Y a Sx 


= Perhaps a public bank is as neceſſary to the 
health of the commercial body, as exerciſe to the 
natural. The circulation of the blood and ſpirits 
are promoted by one, fo are caſh and bills by the 
other; and a ſtagnation is equally detrimental to 
both. Few places are without: Yet Birming- 
E ham, famous in the annals of traffic, could boaſt 
no ſuch claim. To remedy this defect therefore, 
about every tenth trader was a banker, or, a re- 
E tailer of caſh. At the head of whom were mar- 
called the whole train of drapers and grocers, 
til the year 1765, when a regular bank was eſta- 
| blihed by Meſſrs. Taylor and Lloyd, two opu- 
W ent tradeſmen, whoſe credit being equal to that 

| of the bank of England, quickly collected the 
| ſhining rays of ſterling property into its focus. 


GOVERNMENT. 
Have you, my dear reader, ſeen a ſword hilt, 


of curious, and of Birmingham manufactory, co- 
L 2 vered 
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vered with ſpangles of various ſizes, every one of 


which carries a ſeparate luſtre, but, when united, 


has a dazzling effect ? Or, have you ſeen a ring, 
from the ſame origin, ſet with diamonds of many 


_ dimenſions, the leaſt of which, ſparkles with 


amazing beauty, but, when beheld in cluſter, ſur. 
prize the beholder? Or, have you, in a froſty 
evening, ſeen the heavens beſpangled with reful. 
gent ſplendor, each ſtud ſhining with intrinſic 
excellence, but, viewed in the aggregate, refled 
honour upon the maker, and enliven the he- 
miſphere? Such is the Britiſh government. Such 
is that excellent ſyſtem of polity, which ſhines, 
the envy of the ſtranger, and the protector of the 


| native. | 


: Reer city, town and village in the Engliſh 
hemiſphere, hath a ſeparate juriſdiction of its 
own; and may juſtly be deemed a ftud in the grand 
-u_ 


Though the Britiſh > is as far from 
bee as the glory of the ring and the hilt 


is from that of the ſun which cauſes it, or the ſtars 


from the day; yet perhaps it ſtands higher in the 
ſcale of excellence, than that of its neighbours. 


We may, with propriety, allow that body to ſhine 


with ſplendor, which hath been poliſhing for ſe- 
venteen hundred years. Much honour is due to 


the 


f 


bl 
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[the patriotic merit which advanced it to its ow 
ſent eminence. | 


Though Birmingham is but one ſparkle of the 
brilliant cluſtre, yet ſhe is a arkle of the firſt 
water, and of the firſt magnitude. 


The more perfect any ſyſtem of government, 
the happier the people. A wiſe government will 


puniſh for the commiſſion of crimes, but a wiſet 
vill endeavour to prevent them. Man is an ac- 
Ive animal: If he is not employed in ſome uſeful 
purſuit, he will employ himſelf in miſchief, Ex- 


Jample is alſo prevalent: If one man falls into er- 
Tror, he often draws another. Though heaven, 
for wiſe purpoſes, ſuffers a people to fulfil the 


@ meaſure of their iniquities, a prudent ſtate will 
nip them in the bud. 


It is eaſy to point out ſome places, only one 


third the magnitude of Birmingham, whoſe fre- 
quent breaches of the law, and quarrels among 
themſelves, find employment for half a dozen 
magiſtrates, and four times that number of con- 
fables; whilſt the buſineſs of this, was for many 
years conducted by a ſingle Juſtice, the late John 
Wyrley, Eſq. If the reader ſhould think I am 
miſtaken; and object, that pariſh affairs cannot 
be conducted without a ſecond? Let me reply, 
He conducted that ſecond alſo. 

As 
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As human nature is nearly the ſame, whether 
in or out of Birmingham; and as enormities 
ſeem more prevalent out than in, we may rea. 
ſonably aſcribe the cauſe to the extraordinary in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, not allowing time to 
brood over, and bring forth miſchief, equal to 
places of inferior diligence. 


We have at preſent two acting magiſtrates to 
hold the beam of juſtice, the Rev. Benjamin 


Spencer, a and Joſeph Ws, Eſq; who both 


reſide at a diſtance. 


Many of our corporate towns received their 
charters from that amiable, but unfortunate prince, 
Henry the Second. Theſe were the firſt dawning 
of Britiſh liberty, after fixing the Norman yoke, 
They were afterwards ratified and improved by 
the ſubſequent Kings of England; granting not 


only the manors, but many excluſive privileges. 


But at this day, thoſe places which were ſo re. 
markably favoured with the ſmiles of royalty, 
are not quite ſo free as thoſe that were not. The 
proſperity of this happy place proves the aſſer- 
tion, of which every man is free the moment he 
enters. | 


We often behold a pompous corporation, 
which ſounds well in hiſtory, over ſomething like 


a dirty village—This is a head without a body: 


The very reverſe is our cale—We are a body 
without 
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without a head. For though Birmingham has 
undergone an amazing alteration in extenſion, 
riches and population, yet the government 18 


of my important hiſtory therefore muſt ſuffer an 
eclipſe This illuſtrious chapter, that roſe in daz- 
ling br ghtneſs, muſt be veiled in the thick clouds 
of obſcurity : I ſhall figure with my corporation 
in a deſpicable light. T am not able to bring 
upon the ſtage, a mayor and a group of alder 
men, dreſſed in antique ſcarlet, bordered with fur, 
drawing a train of attendants; the meaneſt of 
which, even the pinder, is badged with filver : 


ſcarlet cloaks with broad laces. I can grace the 
hand of my Birmingham fidler with only a ruſty 


inſtrument, and his back with barely a whole 


coat; neither have I a mace for the inaugeration 
of the chief magiſtrate. The reader, therefore, 
muſt either quit the place, or be ſatisfied with 
ſuch entertainment as the company affords. - 


in this proſperous ſeat of fortune, are 
An High Bailiff. Two High Taſters. 


Low Bailiff. Two Low Taſters. 
Two Conſtables. Two Affeirers. And 
Headborough. Two Leather Sealers. 


All which, the conſtables excepted, are no more 
[than ſervants to the lord of the manor ; and whole 


duty 


nearly the ſame as the Saxons left it. This part 


Nor treat my gueſt with a band of muſic, in 


The officers, who are annually choſen, to direct 
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of the manorial rights. 


fee that juſtice takes place between buyer and 
ſeller; to rectify the weights and dry meaſure 


treat his friends at the expence of about Seventy 
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duty extends no farther, than to the preſervation 
The high bailiff is to inſped the market, 10 


uſed in the manor. 

The low bailiff ſummons a jury, who chuſe 
all the other officers, and generally with prudence. 
But the moſt important part of his office is, to 


Pounds. 


The headborough is only an aſſiſtant to the 
conſtables, . in time of abſence. 


High taſters examine the goodneſs of beer, and 
its meaſure. 


Low taſters inſpe& the meat expoſed to ſale, 


and cauſe that ty be deſtroyed which is unfit 
for ule. 


Aﬀeirers ratify the chief rent and amercements, 
between the lord and the inhabitant. And the 


Leather ſealers, ſtamped a public ſeal upon the 


hides, when Birmingham was a market for leather. | 


Theſe 


er. 
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Theſe © manorial ſervants, inſtituted by ancient 


charter, chiefly poſſeſs a name, without an office. 
Thus order ſeems aſſiſted by induſtry, and thus a 


numerous body of inkabicannts are governed with- 
out'a * | 


| Excluſive of the choice of officers, the jury im- 


pannelled by the low bailiff, have the preſentation 
of all encroachments upon the lord's waſte, which 


has long been Heglectes. 


The duties of office are little known, except 
that of taking a generous dinner, which is punctu- 
ally obſerved. It is too early to begin buſineſs 
till the table is well ſtored with bottles, and too 


| late afterwards. 


During the WY VEN of the bout of Birming- 
ham, the court-leet was held at the Moat, in what 


we ſhould now think a large and ſhabby room, 


conducted under the eye of the low bailiff, at the 
r of the anl. 


The jury, twice a year, were witneſſes, that the 
famous diſh of roaſt beef, ancient as the family 
who gave it, demanded the head of the table. 
The court was afterwards held at the Lęather-hall, 
and the expence, which was trifling, borne by the 


ballf, Time, eu perity, and alan, are able 
| to 
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to effect conſiderable changes: The jury, in the 


beginning ol the preſent century, were impannelled 


in the Old Croſs, then newly erected, from whence 
. adjourned to the houſe of the bailiff, and were 


feaſted at the grow ing charge of /wo or-three Pounds. 


Ibis practice continued till about the year 17355 


when the company, grown too bulky for a private 


houſe, aſſembled at a tavern, and the bailiff en- 
joyed the ſingular privilege of conſuming ten 
5 upon his Wer. - 


It i is eaſier to . in expences chan to retreat 
In 1760, they had increaſed to forty pounds, and 
in the next edition of this work, we DAY expect to 
ſee the word hundred. 


The lord Was anciently founder of the feaſt, and 
treated his bailiff; but now that cuſtom i Is Inverted, 
and the bailiſt treats his lord. | 


The proclamation of our two fairs, is performed 
by the high bailiff, in the name of the Lord of the 
Manor; this was done a century ago, without the 
leaft expence. The ftrength of his liquor, a filver 
tankard, and the pride of ſhewing it, perhaps in- 


duced Minn, io proceſs of 1 dime, to treat t his attendants 


His ale, without a miracle, was, in a few years, 


converted into wine, and cher of various forts; to 


| which 
5 
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which was added, a ſmall collation and now his 


friends are complimented with a card, to meet him 


at the Hotel, where he incurs an expence of twenty 


pounds. 


While the ſpirit of the ONO refines by inter- 


courſe, induſtry, and the ſingular juriſdiction among 
us, this inſignificant pimple, on our head of go- 
vernment, ſwells into a wen. 


Habits approved are ſoon acquired: a third en- 


tertainment has, of late years, ſprung up, termed 


the conſtables feaſt, with this difference, it 1s charged 


| to the public. We may conſider i it a wart on the 
political body, which merits che cauſtic. | 4 


Deritend, being a . let of Birmingham, End, 
her inhabitants to the court-leet, where they per- 
form ſuit and ſervice, and where her conſtable is 
choſen by the ſame j Jury. v2; 


I ſhall here b a defective liſt of our prin- 


ol officers during the laſt century. If it ſhould 


be objected, that a petty conſtable is too inſigni- 
ficant, being the loweſt officer of the crown, for 


admiſſion into hiſtory; 1 anſwer, by whatever ap- 


pellation an officer is accepted, he cannot be in- 


ſignificant who ſtands ar the head of go, ooo 
18 | * therefore, the office of conſtable 
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may be fought for in future, and the officer himſelf 
aſſume ; a ſuperior conſequence. 0 


- choſen, fixed by charter, within e, days ** 


1681 John Wallaxall William Gueſt 


1685 Thomas Cox John Green 
1686 Henry Porter Samuel Carleſs 
1687 Samuel Banner John Jeſſon 
1690 Joſeph Robinſon John Birch 
1691 John Rogers Richard Leather 
1692 Thomas Robins Corbet Buſhell 
1693 Joſeph Rann William Sarjeant 
1694 Rowland Hall John Bryerley 
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The Fry are the years in Which they were 


Michaelmas. | 


ITO 
1680 John Simco John Cottrill 


1682 George Abel Samuel White 
1683 Thomas Ruſſell Abraham Spooner 
1684 Roger Macham William Wheely 


1695 Richard Scott | George Wells 
1696 Joſeph Haddock Robert Manſell 
1697 James Greir . John Foſter 


1 698 John 


1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
[1707 
1708 
[1709 
1710 
1711 
[1712 


W 1714 
715 
1716 
1717 


1720 
1721 
1722 


1713 


1718 
1719 
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John Baker 
William Kettle 


John Wilſon 


Nicholas Bakewell 
William Collins 
Henry Parrat 
William Brierly 
Jonathan Seeley 
Robert Moore 
Iſaac Spooner 
Richard Weſton 
Samuel Walford 
John Foxall 


Stephen Newton 
William Ruſſel 


John Shaw 
Randall Bradburn 
Stephen Newton 
Stephen Newton 
Abraham Foxall 
John Giſborn 


Samuel Hays 


John Barnſley 
W illiam Bennett 
J ohn een | 


Henry Camden 
Thomas Giſborn 
Joſeph Allen 


| Richard Banner 


Robert Groves 
Benjamin Carleſs 
John Hunt 
Thomas Holloway 
John Savage 
Samuel Hervey 
Thomas Cope 
Thomas' Green 
William Norton 


John Taylor 
John Cotterell 
Thomas Hallford 
Joſeph May 


Samuel Ruſſell 


Joſeph Carleſs 
William Spilſbury 


Henry Carver 
Joſeph Smith 


John Humphrys 
Thomas Wilſon 
Simon Harris 
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* 


W Law is the very baſis of cyl | Golery, without 
WW: man would quickly return to his original rude- 
es; the reſult would be, robbery and blood :— 
N Ind even laws themſelves are of little moment, 
Without a due execution of them—there is a ne- 
J Peſity: to annex puniſhment, 


x 7 6 2- 


But there is no neceſſity to puniſh the living, 
rho are innocent, by hanging the dead bodies of 


111 


nn Piminals in the air. This indecent and inhuman 
atom, which originated from the days of bar- 
eim, reflects an indelible diſgrace upon a civiliz- 
1 d age. The i intention, no doubt, was laudable; to 
: prevent the commiſſion of crimes, but does it anſwer 
J wh intention! ? 

0 

nu 1759, two brothers, of the name of Darby, 
ere hung in chains near Hales-Owen, ſince 
7 Irhich time there has been only one murder com- 
nitted in the whole neighbourhood, and that under 


the very gibbet upon which _ hung *. 


{ 


* Tofeph Skidmore, a carrier of 3 having Ann 
Mansfield, a young woman of Birmingham, under his 


1 raviſhed and murdered her in the evening of December 
? 1774s 


*N 2 Juſtice, 
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ne e points out a way wherein the 
dead body, by conveying chirurgical knowledge, 
may be ſerviceable to the living. 


Laws | generally tend, either directly, or re. 
motely, to the protection of property. 


All wiſe legiſlators haye endeavoured to pro- 
portion the puniſhment to the crime, but ne. 
ver to exceed it: a well conducted ſtate holds 
forth a ſcale of puniſhments for tranſgreſſions 
of every dimenſion, beginning with the ſimple 
reprimand, and proceeding downwards even to 
death itſelf, 
$ 

Tt will be granted, that the line of equity ought 
to be drawn with critical exactneſs. 


If by fair trade, perſuaſion, or r fineſſe, J get 
the property of another into my hands, even to 
the trifling value of a ſhilling, my effects 0 to 
be refpondble for that ſum. 


Tf I poſſeſs no effects, he certainly retains a right 
of puniſhing to that amount: for if we do not 
lay this line in the boundaries of ſtrict juſtice, it 

will not lie upon any other ground. And if I am 
| allowed 
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ſoftened by concurring circumſtances, is another 
queſtion, 


— 


It therefore follows of courſe, that if my cre- 


that will enable him to recover it with the moſt 


ps both. 


debt, he will be apt to deſiſt, I to laugh at him, and 


. to try my {kill at a ſecond enterprize. 
| 


Trade and credit cannot be well ſeparated.; 
they are as cloſely connected as the wax and the 
paper. The laws of credit, therefore, ought to 


neceſſary to reſtrain credit; for if, in a commercial 
ſtate, it becomes detrimental by its over r growths, 
t ir finds itſelf a remedy. 


red „ The 


allowed fraud in one fhilling, I am allowed it 
in a greater ſum. How far puniſhment may be 


ditor has a right to recover his unfortunate pro- | 
perty, thoſe laws are the neareſt to perfection, 


| expedition, and the leaſt expence and trouble to 


If the charge of recovery is likely to exceed the 


reſt upon a permanent foundation: neither is law 


Hei ee at i ee "Ag" 


it Much has been ſaid, and perhaps more than 
am I has been thought, concerning the court before us. 
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The loſer is expected | to complain, and his friendz 


. done by another; beſides, it is no new thing for 
the outs to complain of the ins. It will plead 
| ſtrongly | in excuſe, to ſay, the intention was right, 
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to give him a partial hearing; and though he 
breathes Vengeance againſt his antagoniſt, it ends 
in a breath, 


The looker-on can eaſily ſpy an error in the 
actor. If a fault is committed, we are glad it wa 


if the judgment was wrong. If perfection is requit- 
ed, ſhe does not reſide upon earth. 


But if theſe pleadings are not found a Nals 
againſt prejudice, and a man ſuffers his wrath to 
kindle againſt a valuable inſtitution, becauſe perfer 


tion does not preſide over it, let him peruſe an old 
author, Who aſks, * What ſhall we think of the 


| th 

folly of that man, who throws away the apple, be- fo 

| 

cauſe it contains a core? deſpiſes the nut, for te m 
ſhell ? or caſts the diamond into the ſeas becauſe: i 

bas a flaw?“ 

V 

Deciſion is uſually eſtabliſhed upon oath, bot Wil fie 

in criminal courts, and in thoſe at Weſtminſter, i Int 


through 
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| through which the oath is ſeen to paſs with free 
currency. | 


A judge is ſometimes fond of ſheltering him- 
| {elf behind an oath ; it may be had at an eaſy 
tate. Each of the contending parties wiſhes to win 
| his cauſe by an oath : but though oaths would be 
willingly taken, they ought to be ſparingly given. 
| —They may be conſidered what they generally are 
| not, of the laſt importance, 


We may obſerve, that two opponents are ready 

to ſwear directly contrary to each other; that if a 

man aſſerts a thing, he can do no leſs than ſwear 
it; and that, after all, an oath proves nothing. 


40 


The commiſſioners, therefore, wiſh rather to 
eſtabliſh fact upon proof; but, if this is wanting, 
then upon circumſtantial evidence; and if this 
ſupport fails, they chuſe to finiſh a quarrel by a 


BY Poderate, though a random judgment. 
it REY. e 
Much honor is due to that judicial luminary, 
William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, who pre- 
th hides over the King's-Bench, for introducing equity 


into the courts of law, where ſhe had long been 
a ſtranger, 


The 
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The Court of Requeſts may juſtly be charged of 
with weakneſs, and what court may not ? It! is in- 
ſeparable from man. 


A perſon cannot chuſe his capacity, but he may 
chuſe to be a rogue; one is an act of nature, the 
other of the will. The greater the temptation to 
go aſtray, the greater muſt be the reſolution to 
conquer it. 


1 One of the ſuitors preſented a commiſſioner 
| \__ With a couple of chickens, as a powerful argu- 


ment to ſtrengthen a feeble caſe; but the com- 
4 miſſioner returned his preſent, and the plaintiff 
= loſt his <auſe ; and no wonder, he ſent a chicken 
5 to pied it. 


The defendant, by diſobeying the orders of the 
court, falls under the power of the plaintiff, who 
can cauſe execution to iſſue againſt his goods, and re- 
imburſe himſelf ; or, againſt his body, and con- 
ſl fine him forty days, unleſs paid his demand. 


| There is no cauſe that can be brought before the 
* Court of Requeſts, but may be brought before 3 
| higher court, and at a higher expence. 


| : 
| nn 915 A cauſe 
| 
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A cauſe palfes through this cout for ſeventeen⸗ 
| pence: and cannot well, by chicanery or neglect, | 
amount to more than two ſhillings and nine- 
pence : So that ruin is not one of its imper- 
fenen. 


N. hough law is ſaid to produce 3 among 
friends, yet the contending parties often go out of 


It has been objected, that the . give 
credit to the lower claſs, in expectation of relief 
from the court. But the debtor is equally appriz- 
Ned of the remedy, and often drinks deeper, in 


mimoners; beſides, is not all credit founded on 
Ithe laws of recovery? | 


It has alſo been urged, that while puniſhment 


0 


mily falls upon the community. 
- nn 


But the community would not wiſh to put a 
bar between a man and his property — The pre- 
cedent would be dangerous: Juſtice is no reſ- 
pector of Perſons. A culprit will ſoon procure a 
family, ik they are able to plead his excuſe ; It 
would follow, that ſingle men only would be ob- 
liged to be honeſt. She does not ſave the crimi- 
nal, becauſe he is an handſome man. If ſhe did, 


N beauty 


that court better friends than when they came in. 


Fexpectation of a mild ſentence from the com- 


purſues the debtor, for neglect of orders, his fa- 
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beauty would increaſe i in value; but honeſty, ſel, 


But can accuſation lie againſt a fair tribunal of 
rectitude? The man does not exiſt that can quai. 
rel with equity, and treat her as the offspring of 
fraud The moſt amiable character in the crea. 
tion, and the immediate repreſentative of ſupreme 
excellence. She will be revered, even by the 
ſons of plunder! 


Many of the cauſes that paſs this court, are i 
a diſputable nature, and if not terminated there, 
would take a different turn. 


From diltant views ; of relief here, even ficknel 
herſelf finds credit in the day of diſtreſs. 


The uſe of the court is alſo favourable to trade, 
for, to oblige a man to pay his debts, is to olige 
him to labour, which i Improves the manufacture, 


| Birmingham, in no period of her exiſtence, his 

increaſed with ſuch rapidity, in people, building 
and commerce, as ſince the erection of that 
court ; ſo that depopulation i is not one of its in. 
conveniencies. 


From a a er of the prodigious inter- 


courſe ſubüſting i in ſo vaſt a body of people, and 
the 
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| the credit conſequent thereon, it was wiſely 
judged neceſſary to eſtabliſh an eaſy, and expedi- 
© tious method of ending diſpute, and ſecuring 
property. gs 


| The inhabitants of Birmingham, therefore, in 
| 1752, procured an act for the recovery of debts 
under Forty Shillings ; conſtituting ſeventy-two 
commiſſioners, three to be a quorum. They fit 

| for the diſpatch of buſineſs in the chamber over 
we Old Croſs every Friday morning, and there uſu- 
ally appear before them between eighty and one 
hundred caùſes: Their determinations are final. 
Two clerks alſo, conſtituted by the act, attend the 
court to give judicial aſſiſtance; are always of 
the law, choſen alternately by the lord of the ma- 
nor, and the commiſſioners, and to continue for 
life. Once in every two years, ten of the com- 
miſſioners are ballotted out, and ten others of the 
inhabitants choſen in their ſtead. 
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Order, is preſerved by induſtry. In 1769 an 
* act was obtained, and in 1773 an amendment of 
i the act, for lighting and cleaning the ſtreets of 


the N 2 Birmingham, 
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Birmingham, and for removing obſtructions that 
were prejudicial to the health or convenience of 
the inhabitants. 


Theſe acts were committed to the care of 
about ſeyenty-fix 1rreſolute commiſſioners, with 
farther powers of preventing encroachments up. 
on public ground; for it was juſtly obſeryed, 
that robbery was a work of darkneſs, there- 
fore to introduce light would, in ſome meaſure, 
protect property. That in a town like Birming. 
ham, full of commerce and inhabitants, whe 
neceſſity leads to continual action, no part of the 
twenty-four hours ought to be dark. Thar, to 
avoid darkneſs, is ſometimes to avoid inſult ; and 
that by the light of 700 lamps, many unfortuna: 
accidents would be armor 


1 was alſo bbpl that in a courſe of time, 
the buildings in ſome of the ancient ſtreets had 
encroached upon the path, four or five feet on 
each ſide; which cauſed an irregular line, and 
made thoſe ſtreets eight or ten feet narrower, that 
are now uſed by 50,000 people, than they were, 
when uſed only by a tenth part of that number; 
and, that their confined width rendered the paſ- 
ſage dangerous to children, women, and feeble 


agc, particularly on the market ny and Satur- 
wy — 


That 
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That if former encroachments could not be 


recovered, future ought to be prevented. 5 


And farther, that neceſſity pleads for a wider 
ſtreet now, than heretofore, not only becauſe the 
inhabitants, being more numerous, require more 
room, but the buildings being more elevated, 


obſtructions tend to fickneſs and inconveniency. 


Narrow ſtreets with modern buildings are ge- 
Inerally dirty, for want of theſe natural helps; as 
Digbeth, St. Martin's-lane, Swan-alley, Carr's- 
lane, &c. The narrower the ſtreet, the leſs it can 
be influenced by the ſun and the wind, conſe— 
© quently, the more the dirt will abound; and by 
experimental obſervations upon ſtagnate water in 
the ſtreet, it is found extremely prejudicial to 
„ bealth. And alſo, the larger the number of peo- 
| WE pic, the more neceſſity to watch over their 1 inte- 
n Wh cclt with a Carey: eye. 


1 It may ak be 3 that an act of par- 
8 liament ought to diſtribute juſtice with an impar- 
1 tal hand, in which caſe, content and obedience 
may reaſonably be expected. But the acts before 
\le us carry a manifeſt partiality, one man claims a 
Wy right to an encroachment into the ſtreet, of three 


or four feet, whilſ another is reſtricted to twelve 
inches. 


This 
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This inactive body of ſeventy- ſix, who wiſely 
argue againſt the annihilation of one evil, be. 
cauſe another will remain; had alſo powers to bor. 
row a thouſand pounds, to purchaſe and remoye 


ſome obſtruct ve buildings; and to defray the 


expence by a rate on the inhabitants, which, after 
deducting about one hundred and twenty pounds 
per ann. for deficiencies, amounted in 


1774, to - - - 9121, 
8 2 yr 902], 
os SR dn 947]. 
1 „ 96 51, 
1778, — . * 
1 ” - - 1,022], 
1780, — Wo „„ il 


Though the town was averſe to the meaſure, 
as an innovation, they quickly ſaw its utility, and 
feemed to wiſh a more vigorous exertion of the 
commiſſioners; but numbers ſometimes procral- 
tinate deſign. If it is difficult to find five men 
of one mind, it is more difficu't to find a ſupe- 
rior number. That buſineſs which would run 
currently through the hands of five, ſtagnates at 
fifteen, the number required. 


It is curious to obſerve a body of commiſſion- 
ers, every one of whom conducts his own private 
affairs with propriety and ſucceſs, attack a queſ- 
tion by the hour, which is as plain as the ſimplelt | 


Propoſition in the mathematicks, when not being 
2 able 
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able to reduce it, and their ammunition ſpent, 


leave the matter undetermined, and retreat in 


ſilence. 


In works of manual operation a large number 
may be neceſſary, but in works of direction a ſmall 
one facilitates dilpaten 


Birmingham, a capacious field, by long neg- 
left is overgrown with encroaching weeds. The 
gentle commiſſioners, appointed to reduce them, 


behold it an arduous work, are divided in opi- 


nion, and ſome withdraw the hand from the 
plough ; certainly, the harveſt is great, and the 
labourers are few. The manorial powers, which 


alone could preſerve order, have ſlept for ages. 
Regularity has been long extinct. The deſire of 


treſpaſs is ſo prevalent, that I have been tempted 
to queſtion ; if it were not for the powers of the 
lamp act, feeble as they are, whether the many- 
headed-public, ever watchful of prey, would not 
in another century, devour whole ſtreets, and to- 
tally prevent the paſſenger. Thus a ſupine ju- 
iſdiction abounds with ftreet-robbers. 


There are caſes where the line of the ſtreet 
ſhould inviolably be preſerved, as in a common 
range of houſes; therefore all projections above a 
given dimenſion infringe this rule, 


There 
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There are other caſes where taſte would dired 
this line to be broken, as in buildings of ſingula 
ſize and conſtruction, which ſhould be viewed in 
receſs. Thoſe of a public nature generally come 
under this deſcription, as the free-ſchool, and the 
hotel, which ought to have fallen two or three 
yards back. What pity, that fo noble an edifice 
as the theatre in New-ſtreet, ſhould loſe any of 
its beauty, by the prominence of its ſituation ! 

As Birmingham abounds with new ſtreets, that 
were once private property, it is a queſtion often 
diſcuſſed, In what point of time the land appro- 
priated for ſuch ſtreets, ceaſes to be private? But 
as this queſtion was never determined, and as it 
naturally riſes before me, and is of importance, 
ſuffer me to examine it. TT 


| | When 1 leaſes are granted, if the road 2. 
l be narrow, as was lately the caſe at the Weſt end 

| 

| 


| be 
| of New. ſtreet, the. proprietor. engages to give a 
ir 


certain portion of land to widen it. From that 
moment, therefore, it falls to the lot of the pub- 
ll | lic, and is under, the controul of the commil: 
| | fioners, as guardians of public property. 1 al 2 


low, if within memory, the grantor and the leſ- 8 
| ſees ſhould agree to cancel the leaſes, which is juſt 110 
as likely to happen as the powers of attraction to pb 


ceaſe, and the moon to deſcend from the heavens; 
| in this caſe, the land reverts again to its original 
| proprietor, 


= 5 Though 
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Though the ſtreets of Birmingham have for 

many ages been expoſed to the hid of the en- ll 
| croacher, yet, by a little care, and leſs expence, - 8 
| they might in about one century be reduced to a =_ 
conſiderable degree of uſe and beauty. In what | | 

light then ſhall we be viewed by the future eye, if | 
| we neglect the intereſt oF poſterity ? | 
| 
RELIGION anp POLITICS. q 


Although theſe two threads, like the warp and 
| the woof, are very diſtinct things; yet, like them, 
they are uſually woven together, Each poſſeſſes 1 
a ſtrength of its own, but when united, have often = 
become extremely powerful, as in the caſe of 
Henry the Fhird and the clergy. This union, at 
times, ſubſiſted from a very early date. 

Power is the idol of man; we not only wiſh to 
| acquire it, but alſo to increaſe and preſerve it. 
If the magiſtrate has been too weak to execute 
his deſigns, he has backed his ſchemes with the 
aid of the church; this occurred with King Ste- 
phen and the Biſhops. 


2 Likewiſe, 
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cendant in the human mind, he ſtill wiſhes an 


nors appear in malign aſpect, or in moden 
_ phraſe, like a quarrel between the ſquire and the 


Likewiſe, if a churchman finds his power af. 


addition to that power, by uniting another. Thus 
the Biſhop of Rome, being maſter of the ſpiri 
tual chair, ſtept alſo into the temporal. 


Sometimes the eccleſiaſtical and civil gaver« 


rector, which is ſeldom detrimental to the pe ple. 


This was the caſe with Henry the Eight h and the 
church. 


The curſes of a prieſt hath ſometimes brought 
a people. into obedience to the King, when he 
was not able to bring them himſelf One could 
not refrain from ſmiling, to hear a Biſhop curk 
the people for obeying their Sovereign, and in: 
few months after, curſe them again if they did 
not; which happened in the reign of King John, 
But, happy for the world, that theſe retail dealers 


in the wrath of heaven are become extinct, and the 
market is over. 


Birmingham, in thoſe remote periods of time, 
does not ſeem to have attended ſo much to religi- 
ous and political d;ſpute, as to the coarſe muſe 
of her hammer. Peace ſeems to have been her 


characteriſtic - She paid obedience to that Prince 


Abo had the 88 tortung to poſſeſs the throne, 
an 


the town. 
Bull: ſtreet, and the affrighted inhabitants quench- 
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107 
and regularl) paid divine honours in St. Martin's, 
becauſe there was no other church. Thus, 


C through the long ages of Saxon, Daniſh, and 


Norman government, we hear of no noiſe but 
that of the anvil, till the reign of Henry the 
Third, when her Lord joined the Barons againſt 


the Crown, and drew after him ſome of his me- 


chanics; to exerciſe the very arms they had been 
taught to make; and where, at the battle of 


Eveſham, he flaked his life and his fortune, and 
C loſt both. 


Things quickly returning into their former 


channel, ſhe ſtood a ſilent ſpectator during that 


dreadful conteſt between the two roſes, purſuing 


che tenor of {till life till the civil wars of Charles 


I. when ſhe took part with the Parliament, ſome 
of whoſe troops were ſtationed here, particularly 
at the Garriſon and Camphill; the names of both 


originating in that circumſtance, 


Prince Rupert, as hinted before, approaching 


[Birmingham in 1643 with a ſuperior power, 


forced the lines, and as a puniſhment ſet fire to 
His vengeance burned fiercely in 


ed the flames with a heavy fine. 


In 1660, ſhe joined the wiſh of the kingdom, 
In the reſtoration of the Stuart family. About 
tals time, many of the curious manufactures be- 
gan 


O 2 
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| gan to bloſſom in this proſperous garden of the 


3 168 8, when the nation choſe to expel a race 
ol Kings, though replete with good nature, becauſe 

they had forgot the limits of juſtice; our peace. 
able ſons of art, wiſely conſidering, that oppreſ 
i ſion and commerce, like oil and water, could ne. 
* | ver unite, ſmiled with the reſt of the kingdom 
: at the landing of the Prince of Orange, and ex: 
94 e.trted their little aſſiſtance towards effecting the 
| Revolution, notwithſtanding the leſſons of givin 
right had been taught near ninety years. 


In the reign of Queen Anne, when that flaming 
luminary, Dr. Sacheverel, ſet half the kingdom 
in blaze, the inhabitants of this region of induſty 
caught the ſpark of the day, and grew warm for 
the urch They had always been inured to jr, 
but now we behold them between 7wo. | 


98 


828 


As the doctor rode in triumph through the 
ſtreets of Birmingham, this flimſy idol of pati 
fauffed up the incenſe of the populace, but the p 
more ſenſible with held their homage; and when n 
he preached at Sutton Coldfield, Where he hal BW tl 
family connections, the people of Birmingham 
crowded in multitudes round his pulpit. But i 
does not appear that he taught his hearers Ml © 
build up Zion, but perhaps to pull her down; “ 


for al 
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for they immediately v went and d gutted a meeting- 
houle. 


It is eaſy to point out a time when it was dan- 
gerous to have been of the eſtabliſhed church, 

and I have here pointed out one, when 1 it was dan- | 
gerous to profeſs any other. 


We are apt to think the zeal of our fathers | 
died with them, for I have frequently beheld with 1 
pleaſure, the churchman, the preſbyterian, and 
the quaker uniting their efforts, like brethren, 
to carry on a work of utility. The bigot of the 
laſt age caſts a malicious ſneer upon the religion 
of another, but the man of this paſſes a Joke 
upon his own. 


A ſameneſs in religious ſentiment is no more to 
be expected, than a ſameneſs of face. If the hu- 
man judgment varies in almoſt every ſubject of 
plain knowledge, how can it be fixed in this, 


compoſed of myſtery ? 


As the true religion is ever that which a man 


arty 
che BW profeſſes himſelf, it is neceſſary to enquire, What 
hen means, he that is right may uſe, to convert him 


that is wrong ? 


As the whole generations of faggot and tor- 
ture, are extinct in this age of light, there ſeems 
only to remain fair arguments founded in reaſon; 
| and theſe can only be brought as.evidences upon 
the 
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the trial: The culprit himſelf, by indefeaſi ble right 
divine, will preſide as the judge, Upon a cloſe 
enquiry it will be found, that his ſentiments are 
as mtich his private property, as the coat that 
covers him, or the life which that coat inicloſes, 


Is there not as much reaſon to puniſh my 
| neighbour for differing in opinion from me, 2 
to piiniſh me, becauſe I differ from him? 05 
is there any to puniſh eithet ? 


If a man's ſentiments and praftice i in religion 
matters; appear even abſurd; provided ſociety 1 I 
not injured, what right 85 the magiſtrate to in. 
terfere? 


The taſk. is as ea to make 4 firearm run up- 
wards; as to form a nation of one mind. We 
may pronounce with confidence, an age of bigotry 
is no age of Philoſophy. 


The gentle hand of Rewnfwick had ſwayed the 
Britiſh ſceptre near half a century, ere all the ſons 
of ſcience in this meridian, were compleatly re- 
conciled to this favourite line. 


But unanimity, with benign aſpect, ſeems nov 
the predominant ſtar of the zenith: A friendly 
intercourſe ſucceeds ſuſpicion. The difference 
of ſentiment, that once created jealouſy, now ex. 
cites a ſmile ; and the narrow views of our forc- 
fathers are prudently expanded, 
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PLACES or WORSHIP. 


IN a town like Birmingham, unfettered with 
charteral laws; which gives acceſs to the ſtranger 
of every denomination, for he here finds a freedom © 
by birthright ; and where the principles of tole- 
ration are well underſtood, it is no wonder we 
find various modes of worthip. The wonder con- 

ſiſts in finding ſuch * in ſuch variety. 


We have fourteen places for religious exerciſe, 
ſix of the eſtabliſhed church, three diſſenting 
meeting- houſes, a quakers, baptiſt, methodiſt, 


churches, of which elſewhere. 3 


DERITEND, 


SCE T NET» —— — 
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roman catholic, and jewiſh. Two of theſe only are 


SAINT. JoHN's CHAPEL, | 


This, tho? joining to the pariſh of Birmingham, 
1s a chapel of eaſe belonging to Aſton, two miles 
diſtant. 
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diſtant. F in the fifth of Richard the 
Second, 1382. 


This chapel does not, like others in Birming. 
ham, ſeem to have been erected firſt, and the 
houſes brought round it: It appears, by its ex. 
treme circumſcribed latitude, to have been found. 
ed upon the ſcite of other buildings, which were 
purchaſed, or rather given, by Sir John de Bir. 
mingham, Lord of Deritend, and ſituated upon 
the boundaries of the manor, perhaps to accom. 
modate in ſome meaſure the people of Dighbeth, 
becauſe the church in Birmingham muſt, for man 
ages, have been too ſmall for the inhabitants. 


Time ſeems to have worn out that building 
of 1382; in the windows of which were the arm 
of Lord Dudley, and Dudley empaling Barckle, 
both knights of the garter, deſcended from the 
Somery's, Barons of Dudley-caſtle: Alſo a whole 
figure of Walter Arden, Eſq; of ancient family, 
often mentioned, Lord of Bordeſley, 


The preſent building was erected in 1735, and 
the ſteeple in 1762. In 1777 eight of the mol: 
muſical bells, together with a clock, entered the 
ſteeple. The' preſent chaplain, the Rev. Thomas 
Cox Income 801. 
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SAINT BARTHOLOMEW's, 

Built in 1749, on the eaſt fide of the town, will 
ccommodate about 800 hearers; is neat and ele- 
Wnt, The land was the gift of John Jennens, 
q; of Copſal, in the county of Leiceſter, poſ- 


flor of a conſiderable eſtate in and near Bir- 
ingham. Qt | 5 

By the ſolicitation of Mrs. Well Mrs. 

ennens gave 10ool. and the remainder was raiſ- 
I by contribution to accompliſh the building. 


Whetever' a TY is erected, the houſes im- 
diarely, as if touched by the wand of magic, 
rug into exiſtence. Here is a ſpacious aræ 

r interment, amply furniſhed by death. The 


ifant ſteeple, if it will bear the . N is very 
mall but beautiful, | 


| The chancel hath this fi Ingular difference { 
thers—=that it veres towards the North. Whe- 


er the projector Fomtrurced an N I leave to 
e critics. 585 | 


* 
* 
AA „ . 1 . 


®% 


It was the general practice of the Pagan church 
d 8x their altar, upon which they ſacrificed, in 


P the 


———ũ n — —́L——— 
% 
* 


the Eaſt, wards the riſing ſun, the object 9 


ured by being directed to any of the thirty. tuo 
poinis in the compass, is doubtful. Certain i 


ſtands. But the inconſiderate architect of Dei 


100l.— Rev. William TOES; chaplain. 
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worſhip. 


The Chriſtian church, in the time of the Re. 
mans, immediately ſucceeded the Pagan, and 
ſcrupulouſly adopted the ſame method; which 


has been ſtrictly adhered. to. 


By what obligation the Chriſtian is "ound t 
follow the Pagan, or wherein a church would he 


is, if the chancel of Bartholomew's had tendel 
due Eaſt, the eye would have been exceeding 
hurt, and the builder would have raiſed an objet 
of ridicule for ages. The ground will admit d 
no ſituation but that in which the church not 


tend chapel, anxious to catch the Faſtern pom 
loft the line of the ſtreet: we may therefore julih 
pronounce, be ſacrificed ta the Eaſt. Other end: 
mities alſo, of little moment, have iſſued frat 
the fame fountain. 


The altar piece was the gifr of Baſil Earl 0 


Denbigh; and the communion plate, conſiſing 
of 182 ounces, that of Mary Carleſs. Income 
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SAINT: MART 2. 


Though the houſes for divine worſhip were 
multiplied in Birmingham, yet the inhabitants 
increaſed in a greater proportion; ſo that in 1772 
in act was obtained for two additional chapels. 


St. Mary's, therefore, was erected in 1774, 
in the octagon form, not overcharged with light 
nor ſtrength; in an airy ſituation and taſte, but 
ſhews too little ſteeple, and too much roof. If a 
light baluſtrade was raiſed over the parapet, with 
an urn in the centre of the roof, the eye of the 
obſerver would be relieved. 


"Ws 88 added e 


; 7/20 
DW 4 /M £ 


1 


D 


The ek was ſeldom ſeen to go right, but the 
wonder gases if there are NO WORKS within. 


: The land was the gift of Mary Weman, in 
whom is the preſentation, who inducted the Rev. 
John Riland. Annual income about 20ol. 


SAINT PAUL' 


The a& was procured for this Adel at the 
fame time as for that of St. Mary's; but it was 
TY. not 
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not erected till 1979, upon a ſpot of ground 
given by Charles Colmore, Eſq; upon the decli- 
vity of a hill, not altogether ſuitable for the ele. 
gant building it ſuſtains, which is of ſtone—plain 
beauty unites with ſtrength. - 


This roof, like that of St. Mary's, appears alſo too 
full. The ſteeple intended for this uſeful edifice, 
will do honour to the modern ſtile of architecture, 
whenever money can be procured to erect it; 
which at preſent is only delineated Pon paper. 


Cantata.) the Rey. Wülliam Toy Young . 
come nearly as St. Mary's. ä 
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| Afﬀeer the extinction of the Stuart race, ho 


bore an invincible hatred to preſbyterianiſm, the 


diſſenters -from: the eſtabliſhment procured a l., 


cence for a meeting at the bottom of Digbeth, 


which yer bears the name of Meeting-houſe: yard. 
Here the rigid ſons of worſhip paid a weekly at- 


tendance. The place is now a work-ſhop : The 
ſound of the pulpit is changed into that of the 
bellows : Inſtead of an impreſſion upon the heart, 
it is now ſtamped upon the button. The mae 
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uſed tO appear in a variety of colours, but now 
Mears in black. 


Another was Treated in the reign of King 
William, now denominated The Old Meeting, and 
from whence the ſtreet in which it ſtands derives 
name. This 1 is large, and much attended. 


Paſtor, the Rev. Radcliff r Seek Bale. 


I 


NEW MEETING. 


Erected in the year 1730, at which time that 
in Digbetly went into diſuſe. | This i is in a ſtile of 
legance, and has few equals. The Rev. Samuel 
plyth, and the Reve Wim Hawkes e 
dver it. TVC 1 
In December 1780, Mr. 1 1 declining the 
paſtoral care, the congregation judiciouſly turned 
their thoughts towards the celebrated Doctor 


pf the age; whoſe merit ſeems obvious to every 
ye but his OWN. 


Prieſtley, F. R. S. one of the firſt philoſophers 


CARR's 
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CARR's LANE MEETING. 


A ſcion of the Old Meeting, tranſplanted 
1748—The building coſt about 5ool. This ſo 
ciety hath been favoured with. two donation, 
one the intereſt of 8ool. by the will of Joh 
England, in 1771 : The other Scott's Truſt, mer: 
| tioned in another part, 


This reſidence of divine light is totally eclipſed 
by being ſurrounded with about forty families of 
pavpers, crouded almoſt within the compaſs df 
a giant's ſpan, which amply furniſh the congr: 
gation with noiſe, ſmoak, dirt and diſpute. |f 
the place itſelf is the road to heaven, the ſtranger 
would imagine, that the road to the place led 
to ſomething worſe: The words, Strait is it 
gate, and narrow is the way, are here literally v6 
rified, —Paſtor, the Rev. John Punfield. 


BAPTIST MEETING. 


Founded in Cannon-ſtreet, 17 33. This hill o 
Zion is alſo hid from the public eye, but ſituated 
| „ 1 
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in a purer air,—The miniſter was the late Rev. 
James Turner. 


Some trifling differences ariſing in the congre- 


gation, to which the human mind is everlaſtingly 


prone, cauſed diſcontent: Individuals began to 


ſting each other, which in 174 5, Produced a 
ſwarm. 


4 * 


The deſtitute wanderers therefore, erected for 


| themſelves a ſmall cell in Freeman: ſtreet, where 
they hived in expectation of harmony. Over this 


little ſociety of ſeparatiſts preſided a journeyman 
woolcomber: What elevation he bore in the 


comb ſhop, during ſix days of the week, hiſtory 


is ſient; but having the good fortune to procure 
a black coat and a white wig, he figured on the 
ſeventh with parſonic elegance. 


Whether he fed his people beſt, or they him, is 
uncertain; but whether they ſtarved one another, 
is not. Diſguſt, which ever waits upon difap- 


| pointment, _—_— among them. 


Though the 8 was certainly warmed in 


the ſhop, with a live coal from the altar; yet un- 
fortunately, Sunday was the only day in which 


his fre was extinguiſhed ; then the prieſt and the 
people hit the taſte of the day, and ſlumbered to- 


gether; a priviledge never granted by a reader to 
| an 


* ” - ä K — - - — = 
— —__ — _ 


+ be ſatisfied with the latter. 
8 otalities at the combe-pot, he did not poſſeſs that 


and the place was ſoon after converted into 


_ duced profit, 


ciety induced them, in 1780, to enlarge the place 


* 
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an author. Thus the boaſted liberty of the pr 
ſubmits to that of the pulpit. ing, 
the 
Be 


cd: 


This exalted ſhepherd dwelt upon the words f 
Paul, He that preaches the goſpel, ought to ſubſi 
by the goſpel; and they did not forget a portion i 
John, Feed my fheep. The word, he well kney, 
promiſed both wine and oil, but he was oblige 


Although the teacher might poſſeſs ſorne ſhivin 


of protecting his flock, who in 1752, ſilently re 
treated to their original fold in Cannon-ftreet; 


dwelling, No. 16, when for the 1 time it pro- 


The growing numbers of 2 proſperous ſo- 


of worſhip, at the expence of about 800l. in which 
18 obſervable ſome beauty, but more convenienq 


QUAKE RS MEETING 


In Bull-ſtreet, A large convenient place, and 
notwithſtanding the plainneſ of the profeſſion ra- 
ther 


It 
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ther elegant. The congregation is very flouriſh» 
ling, rich, and peaceable. Chandler tells us, to 
the everlaſting honour of the Quakers, that they 
are the only chriſtian ſect who have never exercil- 
ed the cruel weapon of perſecution, | 


$ of 
bj 
nin 
em, | g 1 0 
ge METHODIST's MEETING. 
We learn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the 
people in high life are always followers in religion, 
Though they are the beſt leaders in political and 
ſocial concerns, yet all religions ſeem to originate 
from the loweſt clafs. Every religion is firſt ob- 
ſtructed by violence, paſſes through the inſults of 
Ian age, then reſts in peace, and often takes up the 
rod againſt another, 


nin 
that 
e- 
cet; 
0 4 
pro 


{0- 
lace 
uch 
ICY, 


The firſt preachers of the chriſtian faith, the 
ſhort-lighted apoſtles, were men of the meaneſt 
occupations, and their church, a wretched room in 
Ia miſerable tenement. +» The ſuperb buildings of 
St. Peter's in Rome, and St. Paul's in London, 
Iuked by their followers, were not within the reach 
of their penetration. They were alſo totally ig- 
norant of tripple crowns, red hats, mitres, cro- 


liers, robes, and rochets, well known to their ſuc- 
ceſſors. 


|- The religion of a private room, ſoon became the 
neligion of a country: the church acquired afflu- 


Q ence, 


and 
ra- 
her 
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ence, for all churches hate poverty; and this 
humble church, diſturbed for ages, became the 
ds of Rome, the iſturber of Europe. 


John Wickliff, in 1377, began to renew her 
diſturbance : this able theologiſt planted our pre. 
ſent national church, which underwent ſevere per- 
ſecutions, from its mother church at Rome; but, 
riſing ſuperior to the rod, and advancifig to ma. 
aui ſhe became the mother of a numerous off. 
{pring, which ſhe afterwards perſecuted herſelf; ; and 
this offspring, like their mother, were much in. 
clined to perſecution. 


Puritaniſm, her Grit born, groaned under the 
preſſure of her hand, The Baptiſts, founded by 
a taylor, followed, and were buffeted by both, 
—Independency appeared, ponderous as an ele- 
phant, and trampled upon all three. | 


John Fox, a compoſition of the oddeft matter, 
and of the meaneſt original, formed a numerous 
band of diſciples, who ſuffered the inſults of an 
age, but have carried the arts of prudence to the 
higheſt pitch. 


The Muglitonians, the Prophets, t che Superlap- 


ſarians, &c. like untimely births, juſt ſaw the 1 
and diſappeared. 


The Moravians, under the influence of Zinzen- 


dorf, role about 1740, but are not in a en 
ale; 
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fate ; their circumſcribed rules, like thoſe of the þ 
cloiſter, being too much Ie to thrive in a | 
land of freedom. F 


James Sandiman introduced a religion, about 
1750, but, though eclipſed himſelf by poverty, 
he raught his preachers to ſhine ; for he allowed 
them to grace the pulpit with ruffles, lace, and a 
cueque. Birmingham cannot ä one nn. 
of the two laſt churches. 


The chriſtian religion has branched into more 
{Caries in the laſt two hundred years, than in the 
fifteen hundred before — the reaſon is obvious. 
During the tedious reign of the Romiſh prieſt, 
before the introduction of letters, knowledge was 
ſmall, and he wiſhed to confine that knowledge to 
himſelf : he ſubſtituted myſtery for ſcience, and 5 
led the people blindfold. But the printing- preſs, | 
though dark in itſelf, and ſurrounded with yet | 
darker materials, diffuſed a ray of light through e | 
| the world, which enabled every man to read, think, if 
and judge for himſelf; hence diverſity of opinion, | 
and the abſurdity of reducing a nation to one faith, i 

vainly attempted by Henry VIII. 4 


In thoſe diſtant ages, the prieſt had great in- 
fluence, with little knowledge; but in thele, great 
knowledge, with little influence. He was then 9 
revered according to his authority; but now, ac- 

| cording to his merit: he ſhone in a borrowed, but 
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now in a real luſtre : then he was leſs deſerving 
but now lefs eſteemed. The humble chriſtian, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, worked out his ſalvation with 


fear and trembling, and with tools furniſhed by 


the prieſt: he built upon his opinions, but now le 
lays a foundation' for his own. 


Though we acknowledge the ſcriptures our 
guide, we take the liberty to guide them; we tor- 


ture them to our own ſentiments. Though we al- 


low their equal weight, we ſuffer one portion to 
weigh down another. If we attend to twenty dif. 
putants, not one of them will quote a text which 
militates againſt his ſentiments. 


The artillery of vengeance 1 was pointed at Me- 


thodiſm for thirty years; but, fixed as a rock, it 
could never be beaten down, and its profeſſors non 
enjoy their ſentiments in quiet. 


After the inſtitution of this ſe& by George 
Whitfield, in 1738, they were firſt covered by the 
heavens, equally expoſed to the rain and the rabbl:, 
and afterwards they occupied, for many years, a 
place in Steelhouſe-lane, where the wags of the age 


_ obſerved, they were eat out by the bugs.“ — 


They therefore procured a caſt off theatre in Moor 
ſtreet, where they continued to exhibit till 1782; 
when, quitting the ſtage, they erected a ſuper 
meeting houſe, in Cherry-ſtreet, at the expence of 


$200]. This was e, July 75 by John Weſley, 


the 
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the chief prieſt, whoſe extenſive knowledge, and 
unblemiſhed manners, give us a tolerable picture 
of apoſtolic purity ; who believes, as if he were to 
be ſaved by faith; and who labours, as if he were 
to be ſaved by works. | 


ſhelter from the dews of heaven, R 


ROMISH CHAPEL. 


| have already remarked, there is nothing which 
continues in the ſame ſtate : the code of manners, 
nabits of thinking, and of expreſſion, modes of 
living, articles of learning ; the ways of acquiring 
wealth, or knowledge; our dreſs, diet, recreations, 
&c. change in every age. 


But why is there a 3 in religion? eternal 


gion is purity, which, one would think, admits of 
no change ; z If it changes, we ſhould doubt whe- 
ther it is religion. But a little attention to facts 
will inform us, there is nothing more changable : 
nor need we wonder, becauſe, man himſelf being 


[hangable, every thing committed to his care will 


change 


Thus our compoſite order of religion, an aſ- 
ſemblage of the Epiſcopalian, the Preſbyterian, * 
te Independent, and the Bapriſt ; fled from the 
I buffetings of the vulgar, and now take peacgable 


truth, once fixed, is everlaſtingly the ſame. Reli- 
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Ha 
0 octr. 
a diſt. 
tercot 
matio 
Thus 
of the 


change uch him. We may plead his excuſe, by 

oblerving, his fight is defective: he may be des 

teived by viewing an object in oe light, or ati. 

tude, to- day, and another, to-morrow. This pre. 

penſity to change might lead us to ſuſpect the 
authenticity of our own ſentiments. 


The apoſtles certainly formed the church, of 


Rome bur ſhe, having undergone the variations In 
of ſeventeen hundred years, St. Peter himſe, Mn tx 
ſhould he return to the earth, could not diſcover 1 {tri] 
one linament in her aſpect ; but would be apt is Mlconſi 
reject her as a changling. 
The habe of: England has not vids KAT IE. Þ ru 
a change ſince the reformation, but wiſhesa g greater, Wi pect, 
We ſhould ſuppoſe the puritar of 1583, and ide a 
diſſenter of 178 3, were the fame : but although fub- =o 
ſtance and ſhadow exactly reſemble each other 11 
WO things differ more. | years 
. if 
When pride ſends a man in queſt of a religion, af 
if he does not diſcover ſomething new, he might i 
well ftay at home: nothing near the preſent ſtandard Ti 
can take, Two requiſites are neceffary to found 1 "hg 
religion, capacity, and fingularity : no fool evi! Bl cha 
ſucceeded. If his talents are not above mediocrity, a0 
he will not be able to draw the crowd ; and if l none 


doctrines are not ſingular, the crowd will not be 
i pleaſes. 


Havi 
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Having collected, and brightened up a ſet of 
voctrines, wide of every. other church, he fixes at 
a diſtance from all. But time, and unavoidable} in- 
ercourſe with the world, promote a nearer approxi- 
mation; and, mixing with men, we act like men. 


of the Þ- goed under dragons. Fox. 


| In two codfregations of the lame profeſſion, ay 
in two twins of the ſame family, though there 1s 
a ſtriking likeneſs, the curious obſerver will trace a 


(conſiderable difference. 


In a religion, as well as a man, there is a : time to 
155 born, and a time to die. They both vary in aſ- 
pect, according to the length of their exiſtence, carry 
the marks of decline, and ſink i into ovicurſty 

Ve are el informed how much the Romiſh 
religion has declined in this country : three hundred 


years ago Birmingham did not produce one perfon 
of another perſuaſion; but now, out of $0,008 


people, we have not 300 of this. 


The Roman Catholics formerly enjoyed a place 
for religious worſhip near St. Bartholomew 85 
chapel, ſtill called Maſshouſe- lane; but the rude 
hands of irreligion deſtroyed it. There is now 
none nearer than Edgbaſton, two miles diſtant; 


1 


— 2 


Thus the Quaker under George III. ſnews * little 


yet 
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yet the congregation.” is chiefly ſupplied from Bi. 
mingham. | 


If the Roman Cathetice are not ſo powerful ;; 
in the ſixteenth century, they ſeem as quiet, and a 
little addicted to knowledge; perhaps they hay, 
not yet learned to ſee through any eyes but tho 
of the prieſt. There appears, however, as much 
devotion in their public worſhip, as among an 
denomination of chriſtians. 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUE 


We "RA alſo among us a remnant of Ire, 
A people who, when maſters of their own Country, 
were ſcarcely ever known to travel, and who at: 
now ſeldom employed in any thing elſe. But, 
though they are ever moving, they are ever a 
home : who once lived the ie e of heaven, 
and fed upon the cream of the earth; but nos 
are little regarded by either: whoſe ſociety is en- 
tirely confined to themſelves, except in the com- 
mercial line. 


In the Synagogue, ſituated in the Froggety, 
they ſtill preſerve the faint refemblence of the 
ancient worſhip. Their whole apparatus being 
no more than the drooping enſigns of poverty. 


The place is * ſmall, but tolerably filled; 
| Where 
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where there appears leſs decorum than in the 
chriſtian churches. The proverbial expreſſion 
«25 rich as a Jew,” is not altogether verified in 
Birmingham, but perhaps, time is transfering it 
to the Quakers. | 


It is rather ſingular, that the honeſty of a jew, 
is ſeldom pleaded but by the jew himſelf. 


[ 


+ 
* 


THEATRES I 


The practice of che Theatre is of great antiquity. 
we find it in great repute among the Greeks; 
we alſo find, the more a. nation is civilized, the 
more they have ſupported the ſtage. It ſeems 


deſigned for two purpoſes, . and 
entertainment. 


There are certain exuberances that naturally 
grow in religion, government, apd private life 
which may with propriety be attacked by the 
poet and the comedian, but which can ſcarcely 
be reduced by any other power. While the 
ſtage therefore keeps this great end in view, it 
anſwers a valuable purpoſe to the community. 
The poet ſhould uſe his pen to reform, not to in- 
dulge a corrupt age, as was the caſe in the days 


of Charles the Second, when indecency was 
brought on to raiſe the laugh. 


Q 2 | Perhaps 
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Perhaps there is no period of time in which 
the ſtage was leſs polluted, owing to the inimit. 
able Garrick, than the preſent: notwithſtanding 
there is yet room for improvement. 


Tragedy is to melt the heart, by exhibiting 
the unfortunate; ſatiate revenge, by puniſhing 
the unjuſt tyrant: To diſcard vice, and to keey 
undue paſſions within bounds. 


Comedy holds up folly in a ridiculous light: 
Whatever conduct or character is found in the 
regions of abſurdity, furniſhes proper material 
for the ſtage; and out of theſe, the pen of a mal: 
ter will draw many uſeful leſſons. 


I YE pulpit and the ſtage have nearly the ſame 
uſe, but not in the ſame line—That of i Improvay 
the man, 


The Engliſh ſtage opened about the conqueſt, 
and was wholly confined to religion; in whok 
ſervice it continued, with very little intermiſſion, 
to the extinction of the Plantagenets. The play: 
houſes were the churches, the principal actors the 
prieſts, and the performances taken from ſcrip 


ture; ſuch as the Fall of Man, the Story of Jo i 


ſeph, Sampſon, Hiſtories of the Saints, the Suffer 
ings of Chriſt, Reſurrection, Day of Jug: 
ment, &c. 


Theatrical 
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of a modern date. As far as memory can pene- 
trate, the ſtroller occupied, occaſionally, a ſhed 
of boards in the fields, now Temple - ſtreet: Here 
he acted the part of Diſtreſs, in a double capacity. 
The ſituation was afterwards changed, but not 
the eminence, and the Hinkleys dignified the 
performers booth ! 


17 


_—— — 1 = a 1 


In about 1730, the amuſements of the ſtage 
roſe in a ſuperior ſtile of elegance, and entered 
ſomething like a ſtable in Caſtle-flreet. Here the 
| comedian ſtrutted in painted rags, ornamented 
| with tinſel: The audience raiſed a noiſy laugh, 
half real and half forced, at three-pence a head. 


ſtreet, which rather gave a ſpring to the amuſe- 
ment; in the day time the comedian beat up for 
volunteers for the night, delivered his bills of 
fare, and roared out an encomium on the excel- 


lence of the entertainment, which had not always 
the defired effect. 


In 1751, a company arrived, which anounced 
W themſelves, „His Majeſty's ſervants, from the 
theatres-royal in London; and hoped the public 
would excuſe the ceremony of the drum, as be- 
neath 'the dignity of a London company.” The 
novelty had a lurprifing effect; the performers 

had 


* 


wes 


Theatrical exhibition in Birmingham, is rather 


In about 1740, a theatre was erected in Moor- 
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had merit; the houſe was continually crouded, 


the general converſation turned upon theatrical 6 
exhibition, and the town was converted into one and 
vaſt theatre. * 
In 1752 it was found neceſſary to erect a larger -/ 
theatre, that in King-ſlreet, and we multiplied 170 
into two London companies. 2 
The pulpits took the alarm, and in turn, roated p 
after their cuſtomers : But the pious teachers Wil fi 
forgot it was only the fervour of a day, which the 
would cool of itſelf; that the fiercer the fire ſta 
burns, the ſooner it will burn out. 
| 4 
This declaration of war, fortunately happening une 
at the latter end of ſummer, the campaign was of 
over, and the company retreated into winter quar- the 
ters, without hoſtilities, ar 
| 9 | be 
It was afterwards found, that two theatres were 
more than the town choſe to ſupport; therefore 

that in Moor-ſtreet was ſet for a methodiſt meet- 
| ing, where, it was faid, though it changed its 
| audience, it kept its primeval ule, continuing the 
theatre of farce, 

In 1774, the theatre in King-ſtreet was enlarged, vi 
| beautified, and made more convenient; fo that it fa 
| hath very few equals, ſu 
1 ao 


About 
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About the ſame time that in New-ſtreet was 
erected upon a ſuitable ſpot, an extenſive plan, 


and richly ornamented with paintings and ſcenery. 
—Expence ſeems the leaſt object in conſideration, 


An additional and ſuperb portico, was erected in 
1780, which perhaps may cauſe it to be pro- 
nounced, * One of the firſt theatres in Europe.” 


T no buſts, in' relief, of excellent workman- 
ſhip, are elevated over the attic windows; one is 
the father, and the other the refiner of the ein 
ſtage—Shakeſpear and Garrick. 


Alſo two figures eight feet high, are ſaid to be 
under the chiſſel, one of Thalia, and the other 
of Melpomene, the comic and the tragic muſes ; 
the value one hundred and ſixty guineas, Places 
are reſerved for their reception, to augment the 
beauty of the front, and ſhew the taſte of the age. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Man ſeems formed for variety, whether we 
view him in a rational or an animal light. A 
ſameneſs of temper, habit, diet, purſuit, or plea- 
ſure, is no part of his character. The different 
ages of his life, alſo produce different nee 

that 
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that which gives us the higheſt reliſh in one pe- 


riod, is totally flat in another. The rattle that 


pleaſes at three, would be caſt into the fire at 
threeſcore: The ſame hand that empties the 
purſe at twenty, would fill it at fifty : In age, he 
bends his knee to the ſame religion, which he 
laughed at in vouth : The prayer book, that hold; 
the attention of ſeventy, holds the lottery pictures 
of ſeven: And the amorous tale that awakes the 
ideas of twenty five, lulls old age to fleep. 


Not only life is productive of change, but 
alſo every day in it. If a man would take a mi. 
nute ſurvey of his thoughts and employments, for 

only twenty-four hours, he would be aſtoniſhed a 
their infinite variety. | | 


| Though induſtry be the ruling. 1 of this 
ingenious race, yet relaxation muſt follow, as 
one period to another. Society is therefore 
juſtly eſteemed an everlaſting fund of amuſement, 
which is found at the tavern, in the winter even- 
ing: Intoxication is ſeldom met with, except in 
the inferior ranks, where it 1s viſible in both ſexes, 


A regular concert is eſtabliſhed, where the 


muſic is allowed to excel. This harmonious 
ſcience, like other productions of taſte, though it 
be not the general ſtudy of the inhabitants, hath 
made an amazing progreſs during the laſt thirty 
years. 


In 
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in 1 7777 2 coffee-houſe was opened at the 


Faſt end of New-ftreet, the firſt in this depart- 


ment; which, drawing into its vortex the tran- 


actions of Europe, * employment for che 
politician. 


Aſſembles are held weekly, which give room 


| for beauty to figure at cards, in converſation, and 
in the dance. 


The pleafures of the field claim their votaries, 
but, in a populous country, like that of Birming- 
bam, plenty of game is not to be expected; for 
want of wild fowl, therefore, the ſhooter has been 
Smetimes known to attack the tame. 


However, the farmer need not be under any 
great concern for his property; the ſportſman 
ſeldom does any thing with his arms - but — 


carry them. We are more famous for making, 
than uf * the gun. > 


A ack of houtfds have ſometimes been kept 
by ſubſcription, termed, The Birmingham Hunt; 
but, as the found of the dogs and the anvil never 
harmoniſed together, they have been long in 
diſuſe: the jocund tribe, therefore, having no feent 
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— SD 


| of their own, fall into that of the neighbouring pen. 
try, many of whom ſupport a pack. 
The man of reflection finds amuſement in do- 
meſtic reſources; and, in his own mind, if un. —_ 
oppreſſed. Here the treaſures collected from © 
men, books, and obſervatian, are laid up for may 
years, from which he draws pleaſure, without d. 
miniſhing the ſtock. The univerſal riches of 
nature and of art; the paſt, the preſent, and a 
glympſe of the future, lie open to his eye. 


— army 
See. 


Cr 


© 


— — 
——— — — — 


Two obſtructions only bound his ideas, tin; 
and ſpace. He ſteps from planet to planet, and 
if he cannot enter immenſity, he can Verge upon. 
its borders. 


maren 


1 — 


| I pity the man, who through poverty, canndt 
| | find warmth by his own fire- ſide; but I pity him 
| | | more, who, through poverty of thought, Cannot 
| find happineſs. : | om 


— 2 
—— — 


For the entertainment of ſummer, excluſive af 
the two theatres, there are five greens, where the 
gentlemen are amuſed with bowls, and the ladies 

Vith tea. 


| There 
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There are alſo great variety of public gardens, 
ſuited to every claſs of people, of which Dud- 


the pfereminence. 


The fſhing-rod, that 8 which deſtroys 


in peace, muſt find a place: other animals are 


entrapped with deceit. Of all- the ſportſmen, we 
ge © the angler alone with Ker in cold blood. 


pu as a marſalt abounds with heath lo will 
it abound with votaries. The pleaſure of angling 
depends on the ſucceſs of the line: this art is 


rivers: are ſmall, and thinly ſtored; our pools 
are guarded as private property : the Birmingham 
S ſpirit is rather too active for the ſleepy amuſement 
of fiſhing. - 


Patience ſeems the higheſt accompliſhment of 
Lan angler. * We: behold him, fixed as a ſtatue, on 
the bank; his head inclining towards the river, 
bis attention upon the water, his eye upon the 
float ; he often draws, and draws only his hook ! 
But although he gets no bite, it may fairly be ſaid 
be is bit : of the two, the fiſh diſplay the moſt 
| cunning.—He, ſurprized that he has caught no- 
thing, and I, that he has kept his rod and his pa- 


tience. 


Party 


« 
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deſton, the ancient ſeat of the Holte family, claims 


followed with fire and tumult, but the fiſhes are 


7 2222275. 
. « * * —_— 
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but little practiſed here, and leſs known. Our 
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| Party excurſion is held in con ſiderable eſteem, 
* in which are included Enville, the feat of Lord 
| Stamford; Hagley, that of the late Lord Lyttel. 
| ton; and the Leaſowes, the property of the lat 
| Wm. Shenſtone, Eſq. We will omit the Journey 
ö to London, a tour which ſome of us have made al 
our lives without ſeeing it. 


Cards and the viſit are linked together, nor is the 
| billiard table totally forſaken. One man amuſe | 
himſelf in amaſſing a fortune, and another in di- 
ſolving one. 


About thirty-fix of the inhabitants keep carriage 

for their own private uſe; and near fifty have coun- 

try houſes. The relaxations of the humbler claſ, 
are fives, am ſkittles, and ale. 


1 Health od n are und in the prod. 
| gious number of private gardens ſcattered round 
ij Birmingham, from which we often behold the 
father returning with a cabbage, and the daughter 
with a noſegay. 


8 


VVVUVkᷣ; TT 


The ſpot where our great-grandmol hers ſmiled 
| in the lively dance, when they poſſeſſed the _ 
* | | 0 
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of beauty in the ſpring of life, is loſt in for- 
getfulneſs. The floor that trembled under that 
fot which was covered with a leather ſhoe tied 
with a filken ſtring, and which ſupported a 
ſtocking of dark blue worſted, not of the fineſt 


| texture, is now. buried in oblivion. 


In 1750 we had two aſſembly rooms; one at 


| No. 11. in the Square, the other No. 85. in 


Bull-ſtreet. This laſt was not much in uſe after- 
wards, That in the Square continued in repute 
till in the courſe of that evening which happened 


in October 1765, when Edward Duke of York had 


the honour of leading up the dance, and the ladies 
of Birmingham enjoyed that of the Duke's hand, 
He remarked, «© That a town of ſuch magnitude 


as Birmingham, and adorned with ſo much 


beauty, deſerved a ſuperior accomodation . 


| That the room itſelf was mean, but the entrance 
ſtill meaner.“ 


Truth is ever the ſame, whether it comes from 
a prince or a peaſant; but its effects are not. 


Whether ſome ſecret charm attended the Duke's 


expreſſion, that blaſted the room, is uncertain, 
but it never after held its former eminence. 


In 1772 a building was erected by ſubſcription, 
upon the Tontine principle, at the head of Tem- 
| ple- * and was dignified with the French name 
R 2 „„ 
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of Hotel: From a handſome entrance the ladie, 
are now led through a ſpacious ſaloon, at the ex. 
tremity of which the eye is ſtruck with a grand 
flight of ſteps, opening into an aſſembly-room, 
which would not diſgrace even the royal preſence 
of the Duke's brother. 


The pile itſelf is large, plain, and elegant, but 
ſtanding in the ſame line with the other buildings, 
which before were really genteel, eclipſes them 
by its ſuperiority : Whereas, if the Hotel had 
fallen a few feet back, it would, by breaking the 


line, have preſerved the beauty of the row, with 


out loſing its own. 


C 


This ancient cuſtom was left us by the Saxons, 
Time, that makes alteration only in other cul- 
toms, has totally inverted this. Es 


When a church was erected, it was immediately 
called after a ſaint, put under his protection, and 
the day belonging to that ſaint kept in the church 
as an high feſtival. In the evening preceding 
the day, the inhabitants, with lights, approached 


th church, and kept a continual devotion during 
the 
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me whole night; hence the name wake : After 
which they entered into feſtivity. 


But now the devotional part is forgot, the 
church is deſerted, and the feſtivity turned into 
not, drunkenneſs, and miſchief. 


Without ſearching into the mouldy records of 
time, for evidence to ſupport our aſſertion, we 
may ſafely pronounce the wake the loweſt of all 
low amuſements, and compleatly ſuited to the 
loweſt of tempers. 


4 2 _ ki mo 


Wakes have been deemed a public concern, 
and legiſlature, more than once, been obliged to 


interpoſe for the ſake of that order which en 
conduct could never boaſt. 


In the reign of Henry the Sixth, every conſi- 
deration, whether of a public or a private nature, 
gave way to the wake: The harveſt in particular 
vas neglected. An order therefore iſſued, con- 
fing the wakes to the firſt Sunday in October, 
F conſequently the whole nation run mad at once. 


ly Wakes in Birmingham are not ancient: Why 


St. Martin's, then the only church, was neglected, 
ch ss uncertain, 


ed Although we have no wakes for the town, there 
ge three kept in its borders, called Deritend, 
he Chapel, 
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Chapel, and Bell wakes. The two firſt are h 
the ſpring of exiſtence, the laſt in the falling lex 
of autumn. 


Deritend wake probably took its riſe at the ere 
tion of her chapel, in 1 382. 


Chapel wake, i in 1 750, from St. Bartholomew; 
chapel, is held in the meridian of Coleſhill-ſtreet; 
was hatched and foſtered by the publicans, for 
the benefit of the ſpiggot. 


Amongſt other important amuſements, was 


that of bull-baiting, till the year 1773, when the 
commiſſioners of lamps, in the amendment of 


their act, wiſely broke the chain, and procured; 
reprieve for the unfortunate animal. 


Another was the horfe-race; "till a few years ag0 
a perſon being killed, rather ſlackened the enter- 
tainment. What ſingular genius introduced the 
horſe-race into a crowded ſtreet, I am yet tolearn, 


In the evening the paſſenger cannot proceed 
without danger; in the morning, he may diſcover 
which houſes are public, without other intelli- 
gence than the copious ſtreams that have iſſued 
from the wall. The blind may alſo diſtinguiſh 
the ſame thing, by the ſtrong ſcent of the tap. 


Bell wake is the junior by one year, originating 
from the ſame cauſe, in 1751, in conſequence of 
ten 
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ten bells being hung up in St Philip's ſteeple.— 
Till within theſe few. years, we were at this 
wake ſtruck with a ſingular exhibition, that of a 
number of hoys running a race through the ſtreets 
naked. Some of the inhabitants, ſecing ſo fair 
z mark for chaſtiſement, applied the rod with 
ſacceſs, put a period to the ſport, and obliged the 
young runners to run under Cover. 


U 


It may be expected, from the title of this chap- 
ter, that I ſhall introduce a ſet of ruffians armed 
with miſſive weapons; or, having named a trump, 
a ſet of gamblers ſhuffling and dealing out the 
cards: But whatever veneration I may entertain 


ne bor theſe two fag ends of our ſpecies, I ſhall cer- 
. tainly introduce a claſs of people, which, though 
11 of the lower orders, are preferable to both. 

ſe Social compact is a diſtinguiſhing mark of ci- 
. vilization : The whole Britiſh empire may be juſtly 
Jed conſidered as one grand alliance, united for public 
ih and private intereſt, and this vaſt body of people 
ee ſubdivided into an infinity of ſmaller fraterni- 
mm | ties, for individual benefit. 

of 


Perhaps 


ten 
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Perhaps there are hundreds of theſe ſocietie 
in Birmingham under the name of clubs; ſom: 
of them boaſt the antiquity of a century, and by 
prudent direction have acquired a capital, at at. 
cumulating intereſt. Thouſands of the inhahj. 
tants are thus connected, nay, to be otherwiſe i; 
rather unfaſhionable, and ſome are people of ſen. 
timent and property. 


A variety of purpoſes are intended by these 
laudable inſtitutions, but the principal one is that 
of ſupporting the ſick. 


Each ſociety is governed by a code of laws of 
its own making, which have at leaſt the honour 
of reſembling choſe of legiſlature, for words with. 
out ſenſe are found in both, and we ſometime; 
ſtumble upon contradiCtion, 


The poor's-rates, enormous as they appear, 
are ſoftened by theſe brotherly aids. They tend 
alſo to keep the mind at reſt, for a man will en- 
Joy the day of health, with double reliſh, when he 
conſiders he has a treaſure laid up for that of 
ſickneſs. 


If a member only of a poor family be ſick, the 
head ſtill remains to procure neceſſaries; but it 
that head be diſordered, the whole ſource of ſup- 
ply is dried up, which evinces the utility of ſuch 
inſtitutions, 


The 
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The general cuſtom is to meet at the public 
eyery fortnight, ſpend a trifle, and each contribute 


ſapence, or any ſtated ſum, to the common 
ſtock. The landlord 1s always treaſurer, or fa- 


ther, and is aſſiſted by two ſtewards, annually or 
monthly choſen, DO 9 


As honour and low life are not always found 
together, we ſometimes ſee a man who is rather 
idle, wiſh the ſociety may ſuppoſe him i, that 
he may rob them with more ſecurity. Or, if a 
member hangs long upon the box, his brethren 
ſeek a pretence to expel him. On the other 
hand, we frequently obſerve a man ſilently retreat 
from the club, if another falls upon the box, and 
ſondly ſuppoſe himſelf no longer a member; or if 
the box be loaded with ſickneſs, the whole club 
Wis been known to diſſolve, that they may rid 
hemſelves of the burthen; but the Court of 
Requeſts finds an eaſy remedy for theſe evils, and 
ta trifling expence. 


The charity of the club, is alſo extended beyond 
de grave, and terminates with a preſent to the 
widow, 


The philoſophers tell us, © There is no good 
"ithout its kindred evil.” This amiable body of 
en, therefore, marſhalled to expel diſcaſe, hath 
ne ſmall alloy, and perhaps but one. As liquor 


nd labour are inſeparable, the imprudent mem- 
| ber 
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ber is apt to forget to quit the club room when hz 
has ſpent his neceſſary two-pence, but continues 


there to the injury of his family. 


Another of theſe inſtitutions is the ren? club, 
where, from the weekly ſums depoſited by the 
members, a ſop is regularly ſerved up twice x 


year, to prevent the growlings of a landlord, 


In the breeches club every member ballots for: 


pair, value a guinea, promiſed of more value by 
the maker. This club diſſolves when all the 


members are ſerved. 


The intentions of the book club are well kno, 
to catch the productions of the preſs as they iſ 


The watch club has generally a watchmaker for 


its preſident, is compoſed of young men, and is i 


always temporary. 


If a taylor be ſhort of employment, he has 
only to conſult a landlord over a bottle, who, by 
their joint powers, can give birth to a cloaths cb; 
where every member is ſupplied with a ſuit to hi 


_ taſte, of a ſtipulated price. Theſe are chief 


compoſed of batchelors, who wiſh to ſhine in the 
eye of the fair. 


Thus a bricklayer ſtands at the head of the 


Failding © GM, where every member perhaps i 
ſcribes 
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ſcribes two guineas per month, and each houſe, 
value about one hundred pounds, is balloted for, 
25 ſoon as erected. As a houſe is a weighty con- 
cern, every member 1s obliged to produce two 
bondſmen for the performance of covenants. 


I will venture to pronounce another the capital 
club, for when the contributions amount to gol. the 
members ballot for this capital, to bring into bu- 
fneſs: Here alſo ſecurities are neceſſary. It 1s 
jeaſy to conceive the two laſt clubs are extremely 
beneficial to building and to commerce, 


The laſt I ſhall enumerate is the clock club: 
When the weekly depoſits of the members a— 
mount to about 41. they caſt lots who ſhall be firſt 
ſerved with a clock of that value, and continue 
the ſame method till the whole club is ſupplied; 
after which, the clockmaker and landlord caſt 
about for another ſet, who are chiefly compoſed 
of young houſe-keepers. Hence the beginner 


comaments his premiſes with furniture, the artiſt 
mm WE employment and profit, and the publican 
is Nempties his barrel. 

fl | | | 
i Thus we have taken a tranſient ſurvey of this 


filing colony of arts, uniting obſervation with 
fact: We have ſeen her dark manufactures, in 
he {WT carker times: We have attended her through her 


be commercial, religious, political, and pleaſurable. 


bes 0-2 walks: 
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walks: Have viewed her in many points of light, WM whi 
but never in decline; 'till we have now ſet her n Brit 
the fair ſunſhipe of the preſent day. 


Perhaps I ſhall not be charged with prolixit, Wh frſt 
that unpardonable fin againſt the reader, vj Ro: 
it is conſidered, that three thouſand years are de. ern 
poſited in the. compaſs of one hundred and fory 
little pages. 


Some other cn de deſerve attention 
which could not be introduced without break 
the thread of hiſtory : But as that thread is noy 
drawn to an end, I muſt, before I reſume it, fte 
back into the receſſes of time, and ſlumber 
through the long ages of ſeventeen hundred 
years; if the active reader, therefore, has no in. 
clination for a nod of that length, or, in ſimpl: 
phraſe, no reliſh for antiquity, I adviſe him w 
paſs over the five enſuing chapters. 


IKENIELD STREET. 


About five furlongs North of the Navigation 
Bridge, in Great Charles-ſtreet, which is the 
boundary of the preſent buildings, runs the Ike 


nield-ſtreet, one of thoſe ee, e, 1020s 
h 
hich 
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which mark the Romans with conqueſt, and the 
Britons with ſlavery. 


By that time a century had elapſed, from the 
firſt landing of Cæſar in Britain, the victorious 


1, | | 
Romans had carried their arms through the ſouth- 
t. em part of the iſle. They therefore endeavoured 


to ſecure the conquered provinces by opening 
four roads, which ſhould each riſe in the ſhore, 
| communicate with, and croſs each other, form 
different angles, extend over the iſland ſeveral 
| ways, and terminate in the oppoſite ſea, 


on | 

ey Theſe are the Watling-ſtreet, which riſes near 
ber Dover, and running North-weſt through London, 
ed Atherſtone, and Shropſhire, i in the neighbourhood 
i- of Cheſter, ends in the Iriſh tea. 

ple 


0 Lhe Foſs begins in Devonſhire, extends South- 
eaſt through Leiceſterſhire, continuing its courſe 


through Lincolnſhire, to the verge of the Ger- 
man ocean. 


Theſe two roads, croſſing each other at right 
| angles, form a figure reſembling the letter X, 

whoſe centre is the High Croſs, which divides the 
counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, 


The Ermine-ſtreet extends along the ſouthern 


part of the iſland, near the Britiſh channel ; and 
the | 


Ikenield- 
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Ikenield-ſtreet, which I cannot ſo ſoon quit, ere 
riſes near Southampton, extends nearly North, Br; 
through Wincheſter, Wallingford, and over the toy 


16s, at New- bridge; thence to Burford, croſſing Mill bri 
the Foſs at Stow in the Woulds, over Bitford. 


bridge, in the County of Warwick, to Alceſter, 


ſtreet ; croſſes the road from Birmingham ty 
Bromſgrove, at Selley-oak, leaving Harborne : 
mile to the left, alſo the Hales Owen road a mile 
Weſt of Birmingham: Thence by the Obſerm. 
tory in Lady-wood-lane, where it enters the parih 
of Birmingham, croſſing the Dudley road at the 
Sand-pits; along Worſtone-lane; through the 
little pool, and Hockley-brook, where it quits the 
pariſh: Thence over Handſworth heath, entering 
a little lane on the right of Briſtle-lands- end, and 
over the river Tame, at Offoid-mill, (Oldford- 
mill) directly to Sutton Coldfield. It paſſes the 
Ridgeway a few yards Eaſt of King's-ſtanding, a 
little artificial mount, on which Charles the Firſt 
is faid to have ſtood when he harangued the 
troops he brought our of Shropſhire, at the open- 
ing of the civil wars, in 1642. From thence the 
road proceeds through Sutton park, and the fe-: the 
mainder of the Coldfield; over Radley-moor; 
from thence to Wall, a Roman ſtation, where it 


meets the Watling-ſtreet : Leaving Lichfield a BM for 


mile to the left, it leads through Street-hay ; over Wt en 


Fradley-heath; thence through Alderwas-hays, teri 
croſſing 
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croſſing the river Trent, at Wichnor-bridae; to 
Branſon- turnpike: : over Burton- moor, leaving the 
town half a mile to the right: thence to Monk's- 
bridge, upon the river Dove; along Egington- 


went, one mile above Derby; upon the eaſtern 
banks of which ſtands Little Cheſter, built by 


| the Romans. 


I the traveller is tired with this tedious jour- 
| ney, and dull deſcription, which admits of no va- 
| rity, we will ſtop for a moment, and refreſh in 


this Roman city. 


of the river, as he boats over it, he may feel the 
foundations of a Roman bridge, nearly level with 
ts bottom. Joining the water are the veſtiges of 


a caſtle, now an orchard. Roman coins are fre- 
| quently diſcovered In 1765, I was preſented with 


one of Veſpaſian's, found the year before in ſcower- 
nga ditch; but I am ſorry to obſerve, it has 
ſuffered more during the fifteen years in my poſ- 


ſelion, than during the fifteen hundred it lay in 
the earth. 


The inhabitants being in want of materials to 


form a turnpike road, attempted to pull up this 
renowned military way, for the ſake of thoſe ma- 
terials, but found them too ſtrongly cemented to 


38 | admit 


heath, Little-over, the Rue-dyches, Stepping-lane,. 
Nun-green, and Darley-ſlade, to the river Der- 


In drawing the flewks of his oar along the bed 
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extended from one town to another. The four ! 
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admit of an eaſy ſeparation, and therefore deſifte 
when they had taken up a few loads, 


I ſaw the ſection of this road cut up from the 
bottom: the Romans ſeem to have formed It 
with infinite labour and expence. They took out 
the ſoil for about twenty yards wide, and one deep, 
perhaps, till they came to a firm bottom; and 
filled up the whole with ſtones of all ſizes, brought 
from Duffield, four miles up the river; cemented 
with coarſe mortar. 


The road here is only diſcoverable by its barren 
track, along the cultivated meadows. It then pro- 
ceeds over Morley-moor, through Scarſdale, by 
Cheſterfield, Balſover, through .Yorkſhire, Nor. 
thumberland, and terminates upon the banks of 
the Tine, near Tinmouth. 


There are many roads in England formed by 
the Romans : they were of two kinds, the military, 
which croſſed the iſland ; and the ſmaller, which 


have mentioned come under the firſt claſs : they ta- 
ther avoided, than Jed through 2 town, that they 
might not be injured by traffic, 


Two of theſe four, the Watling-ſtreet, and the 
Ikenield- ſtreet, are thought, by their names, to be 
Britiſh, and with ſome reaſon ; neither of the words 


are derived from the Latin: but whatever were 
their 


Ul 
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their origin, they are certainly of Ro man con- 


ſtruction. 


Theſe great roads were begun as ſoon as the 
and was ſubdued, to employ the military, and 
awe the natives, and were divided into ſtages ; at 
the end of each was a fort, or ſtation, to accom- 
modate the guard, for the reception of ſtores, the 
conveniency of marching parties, and to prevent the 
ſoldiers from mixing with the Britons. 


The ſtations upon the Ikenield-ſtreet, in our 
neighbourhood, are Little Cheſter (Derventione) a 
ſquare fort, nearly half an acre; joining the road to 
the ſouth, and the Derwent to the weſt. 


The next is Burton upon Trent (Ad Trivonam) 


thirteen miles ſouth. Here I find no remains of 


3 ſtation, 


Then Wall (Etocetum) near Lichfield, which I 


| have examined with great labour, or rather with 


great pleaſure : Here the two famous conſular 
roads croſs each other. We ſhould expect a fort 


in the angle, commanding both, which is not the 


caſe. The Watling-ſtreer is loſt for about half a 
mile, leading over a moraſs, only the line is faintly 
preſerved, by a blind path over the incloſures : the 
Ikenield- ſtreet croſſes it in this morals, not the leaſt 
traces of which remain. But, by a ſtrict attention, 
could point out their Junction to a x few yards. 


*S 2 | Six 


man fortreſs. This building, of ſtrength and ter. 


Are you appriſed of any old walls under thc 
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Six furlongs weſt of this junction, and one hun. 
dred yards north of the W atling-ſtreet, in a cloſe, 
now about three acres, are the remains of the Ro- 


ror, 1s reduced to one piece of thick wall, viſibly 
of Roman workmanſhip, from whence the plac 
derives its modern name, 


Can you, Aye I to a ſenior peaſant, for I love w 
appeal to old age, wk the origin of that building? 


50 Nos but we ſuppoſe it has been a church, 
The ruins were much larger in my memory; but 
they were lately deſtroyed, to bring the Jand into 
that improved Rate of cultivation in which you ſe 
it.” And ſo you reduced a fortreſs in four years 
which the Britons. never could in four hundred, 
For a trifling profit, you eraze the work of the an. 
cients, and prevent the wonder of the moderns.— 


if urface ? 


«c Yes; the cloſe is full of them : I have broke 
three ploughs in one day; no tool will ſtand again 
them. It has been more expenſive to bring the 
land into its preſent condition, than the freehold b 
worth.” Why, you ſeem more willing to deſtroy 
than your tools; and more able than time. The 
works which were the admiration of ages, you 
bury under ground. What the traveller comes 
many miles to ice, you afſiduouſly hide. 


try u 
Ihall 
quity 
ly pl 


What 
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| What could be the meaning that the Romans 


rected their ſtation on the declivity of this hill, 

hen the ſummit, two hundred yards diſtant, is 
uch more eligible ; are there no foundations upon 
t? „None.“ 


The commandry is preferable: the Watling- 


reet runs by it, and it is nearer the Ikenield- ſtreet. 


Pray, are you acquainted wich another Roman road 
Fhich croſſes it? „No. 


Do you know any cloſe chown the village, where 
narrow bed of gravel, which runs a conſiderable 
kngth, has impeded the plougi? 


te Ves there is a place, half a mile diſtant, 
yhere, when a child, I drove the plough ; we pe- 
erated a land of gravel, and my companion's 


Wrandfather told us, it had been an old road.“ That 


b the place I want, lead me to it. Being already 
maſter of both ends of the road, like a broken 
line, with the center worn out, the gravel bed 
enabled me to recover it. 


| The's next ſtation upon the Ikenield- ſtreet is Bir- 
mingham (Bremenium) | have examined this coun- 
ry with care; but find no veſtiges of a ſtation : nor 
ball we wonder; diſſolation is the preſerver of anti- 
quity, nothing of which reigns here; the molt like- 
place is Wor-ſton (Wall- -ſtone) which a younger 

brother 
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brother of Birmingham might aſterwards conver 
into the faſhionable moat of the times, and erc& 3 
caſtle. The next ſtation is Alceſter (Alauna) al 
which are nearly at equal diſtances. 


In forming theſe grand roads, a ſtrait direction 
ſeems to have been their leading maxim. Though 
curioſity has lead me to travel many hundred mile 
upon their roads, with the eye of an enquirer, | 
cannot recolle& one inſtance, where they ever broke 
the line to avoid a hill, a ſwamp, a rock, or a rive, 


They were well acquainted, with the propricy 


of an old Engliſh adage, Once well done is twice du; Wi A 
an idea new cloathed by Lord Cheſterfield, F. 22 
a thing be worth doing at all, it is worth dlig ue 
well, e. 
of t] 
For their roads were ſo durably conſtructed, WM A 

that, had they been appropriated only to the ule in- 
tended, they might have withſtood the efforts di 7 

time, and bid fair for eternity. — Why is this uſciul 
art ſo loſt among the moderns ? 4 
al When time and intercourſe had fo far united the jo 
Mi | Romans and the Britons, that they approached nearly Wi 0 
| to one people, the Romans formed, or rather in. WI . 
proved, many of the ſmaller roads; placed ſtones of 0 
intelligence upon them; hence, London Stone, . 


Ather- 


Stony Stratford {the ſtone at the Street- ford) 
ſtone, 
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ſtone ( hither, near, or firſt ſtone from Witherly- 
bridge, a Roman camp) and fixed their ſtations in 
the places to which theſe roads tended. 


The great roads, as obſerved before, were chiefly 
zppropriated for military purpoſes, and inſtituted in 
the beginning of their government ; but the ſmaller 
were of later date, and deſigned for common ule. 
As theſe came more in practice, there was leſs occa- 
I fon for the military; which, not leading to their 
towns, were, in proceſs of time, nearly laid aſide. 


Antonine, and his numerous train of commen- 
tators, have not beſtowed that attention on the roads 
they deſerve: a curious acquaintance with the roads 
of a country, brings us acquainted with the manners 
of the people: in one, like a mirror, is exactly re- 
preſented the other. Their ſtate, like a maſter key, 
unlocks many apartments. 


The authors I have ſeen are all in the wrong ; and 
as my relenorhes are confined, it is a mortification, I 
an not able to ſet them right, They have con- 
33 the two claſſes together, which were very 
(Giſtintt in chronology, the manner of making, and 
their uſe. If an author treats of one old road, he 
luppoſes himſelf bound to treat of all in the king- 
dom, a taſk no man can execute: by undertaking 
much, we do nothing well; the journey of an anti- 
quarian 


NI r 
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quarian ſhould never be rapid. If fortune offers x 


ſmall diſcovery, let him think, and compare. Nei. 
ther will they ever be ſet right, but continue to 
build a mouldering fabric, with untempered mortar, 
till a number of intelligent reſidents, by local en- 


quiries can produce ſolid materials for a laſting 
monument. 


The Romans properly termed their ways ſtrectz, 
a name retained by many of them to this day; one 
of the ſmaller roads, iſſuing from London, penetrate 
through Stratford upon Avon (Street- ford) Monks. 
path- ſtreet, and Shirley- ſtreet, to Birmingham, 
which proves it of great antiquity and the Ike- 
nield- ſtreet running by it, proves it of greater. We 
may from hence ſafely conclude, Birmingham was 


| a place of note in the time of Cæſar, becauſe {he 


merited legiſlative regard in forming their roads; 
which will ſend us far back among, the Britons, to 


find her firſt exiſtence. 


Though we are certain the Ikenield- ſtreet paſſes 
about a mile in length through this parilh, as de- 
ſcribed above; yet, as there are no Roman traces 
to be ſeen, I muſt take the curious traveller to that 
vaſt waſte, called Sutton-Coldfield, about four 
miles diſtant, where he will, in the ſame road, find 
the footſteps of thoſe great maſters of the world, 
marked in laſting characters, 


He 


iſles 


aces 
that 
four 
find 
orld, 


He 
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He will. plainly ſee i its ſtraight line beißt over the 
Ridgeway, through Sutton Park, leaving the Weſt 
hedge about 200 yards to the left; through the 
remainder of the Coldfield, till loſt in cultivation. 


This track is more than three miles! in length, 
and is no where elſe viſible in theſe parts. I muſt 
apprize him that its higheſt beauty 1 is only diſ- 
covered by an horizontal fig in the winter months. 


| firſt ſaw | it in 1762, relieved by the tranſverſe 
rays, in a clear evening in November; I had a 
perfect view upon the Ridgeway, near King's- 
ſtanding of this delightful ſcene: Had I been at- 
tacked by the chill blaſts of winter, upon this 
bleak mountain, the ſenſation would have been 
loſt in the tranſport. The eye, at one view, takes 
in more than two miles. Struck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, I thought it the grandeſt ſight I had ever 
beheld; and was amazed, ſo noble a monument 
of antiquity ſhould be ſo little regarded, 


The poets have long contended for the line of 
beauty—they may find it here: 1 was fixed as 


vith it, and I left the place with regret. 


to the middle in gorſe, as I did, he may find a 
toughtſh journey along this famous military way. 


T . 


by enchantment till the ſun dropt, my proſpect 


If the induſtrious traveller chuſes to wade up 
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Perhaps this is the only road in which money 
is of no uſe to the traveller; for upon this barren 
wild he can neither ſpend it, nor give it away. 


He will perceive the Coldfield to be one vat 
bed of gravel, covered with a moderate depth of 
' ſoil of eight or ten inches: During this journey 
of three miles, he will obſerve all the way, on 
each fide, a number of pits, perhaps more than 
a thouſand, out of which the Romans procured 
the gravel to form the road; none of them many 
yards from it. This great number of pits, tend 
to prove two points—That the country was full 
of timber, which they not chuſing to fall, procur. 
ed the gravel in the interſtices; for the road is 
compoſed of nothing elſe—And, that a great 


number of people were employed in its forma. 7 
tion: They would alſo, with the trees properly om 
diſpoſed, which the Romans muſt inevitably cut Wiſs i 
to procure a paſſage, form a barrier to the road. Ne 
This noble production was deſigned by 2 ma 
maſter, 1s every where ſtraight, and executed with 
labour and judgement. 1 
cori 
Here he perceives the date of his own conqueſt, in 
and of his civilization. Thus the Romans hum: 
bled a ferocious people. T 1 
ling 
If he chuſes to meaſure it he will find it exact) Whace 
ſixty feet wide, divided into three lands, fe- Mitt 


ſembling 
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& ſembling thoſe in a ploughed field. The centre 
en land thirty-ſix feet, and raiſed from one to three, 
according to the nature of the ground. The. ſide 
lands, twelve each, and riſing ſeldom more than 
one foot. 


This centre land no doubt was appropriated 
for the march of the troops, and the ſmall one, 
pn each ſide, for the out-guards, who preſerved 
heir ranks, for fear of a ſurprize from the vigilant 
und angry Britons, 


The Romans held theſe roads in great eſteem, 
and were ſevere in their laws for their preſer- 
ation, 


This famous road is viſible all the way, but in 
Wome parts greatly hurt, and in others, compleat 
35 in the firſt day the Romans made it. Perhaps 
the inquiſitive traveller may find here, the only 
Imonument in the whole iſland left us by the Ro- 
mans, that time hath not injured. 


curious obſervations 1 in the line of agriculture, yet 
in its infancy. 


The only growth upon this wild, is gorſe and 
lng; The vegetation upon the road and the ad- 
acent lands, * equal: 1 he pits are all covered 
ita a tolerable turf. 


T _ AS 


The philoſophical traveller may make ſome. 
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As this road has been made about 1720 yearg, 
and, as at the time of making, both that and the 
pits muſt have been ſurfaces of neat gravel; he 
will be led to examine, what degree of ſoil they 
have acquired in that long courſe of years, and 
by what means ? 5 


He well knows, that the ſurface of the earth 
is very far from being a fixed body : That there 
is a continual motion in every part, ſtone ex: 
cepted: That the operations of the ſun, the air, 
the froſt, the dews, the winds, and the rain 
produce a conſtant agitation, which changes the 
particles and the pores, tends to promote yege- 
tation, and to increaſe the ſoil to a certain depth, 


This progreſs is too minute for the human 
eye, but the effects are viſible. The pover 
above mentioned operate nearly as yeaſt in a lump 
of dough, that enlivens the whole. Nature 
ſeems to wiſh that the foot would leave the path, | 
that ſhe may cover it with graſs. He will find 
this vegetative power ſo ſtrong, that it even at- 
tends the ſmall detached parts of the ſoil where. 
ever they go, provided they are within reach of 


air and ne He will not only obſerve it in 7 
the ſmall pots, appropriated for garden ule, but R 
on the tops of. houſes, remote from any road, T 
where the wind has carried any ſmall duſt. He 10 


will alſo obſerve it in cracks of the rocks; but in 
4 « | Js Ix . . 7 . ; . an 
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an amazing degree in the thick walls of ruined 
caſtles, where, by a long courſe of time, the 
decayed materials are converted into a kind ot 
ſoil, and ſo well covered with graſs, that if one 
of our old caſtle builders could return to his poſ- 
ſeſſions, he might mow his houſe as well as his 
field, and procure a tolerable. crop from both. 


In thoſe pits, upon an eminence, the ſoil will 
be found deep enough for any mode of huſ- 
bandry, In thoſe of the vallies, which take in 
the ſmall drain of the adjacent parts, it is much 
deeper. That upon the road, which rather gives 
than receives any addition from drain, the average 
depth 1s about four inches, 


The ſoil is not only increaſed by the cauſes 
above, but alſo by the conſtant decays of the 
growth upan it. The preſent vegetable genera- 
tion falling to decay, adds to the ſoil, and alſo, 
aſſifts the next generation, which in a ſhort time 
follows che ſame courſe. 
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The cher of the Hiſtory of Sutton ſays, 
* The poor inhabitants are ſupplied with fuel 
from a magazine of peat, near the Roman road, 
compoſed of thouſands of fir trees cut down by 
the Romans, to enable them to paſs over a morals. 
The bodies of the trees are ſometimes dug up 
ſound, with the marks of the axe upon them.” 
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Are we then to ſuppoſe; by this curious. hiſto. 
rical anecdote, that the inhabitants of Sutton 
have run away with this celebrated piece of an. 
tiquity? That the cart, inſtead of rolling Wer 
the military. way, has rolled under it, and that 
they have boiled the pot with the Roman road? 
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Upon inquiry, they ſeemed more inclined ty 
credit the fact, than able to prove it; but I can 
find no ſuch moraſs, neither is the road any where 
broken up. Perhaps it would be as difficult ty 
find the trees, as the axe that cut them: Beſides, 
the fir is not a native of Britain, but of Ruſſia; 
and 1 believe our forefathers, the Britons, were 
not compleat maſters of the art of tranſplanting, 
The park of Sutton was probably a bed of oaks, 
the natural weed of the country, long before Mo. 
ſes figured in hiſtory. 


Whilſt the political traveller is contemplating 
this extraordinary production of antiquity, of 
art, and of labour, his thoughts will naturally re- 
cur to the authors of it. 


He will find them proficients in ſcience, in 
ambition, in taſte; They added dominion to 
conqueſt, *till their original territory became too 
narrow a baſis to ſupport the vaſt fabric acquired 
by the ſucceſs of their arms: The monſtrous 
bulk fell to deſtruction by its own weight— 

0 N x ON 
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-was not made for univerſality; if he graſps 
t little, he may retain it; if at much, he may 
oſe all. 


T he confuſion, natural on ſuch occaſions, pro- 
zuced anarchy: At that moment, the military 
ept into the government, and the pope be- 
ame ſlaves. 


Upon the ruins of this brave race, the Biſhop 
f Rome founded an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
His power increaſing with his votaries, he found 
eans to link all chriſtendom to the triple crown, 
and acquired an unaccountable aſcendency over 
the human mind: The princes of Europe were 
harnefſed, like ſo many coach horſes. The pon- 
tiff directed the bridle. He ſometimes uſed the 
vhip, and ſometimes the curſe. The thunder 
of his throne rattled through the world with 
aſtoniſning effect, till that moſt uſeful diſcovery, 

i the art of printing, in the fifteenth century, dil- 
" oled the charm, and ſer the oppreſſed cattle at 
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" bberty; who began to kick their driver. Henry 

the Eighth of England, was the firſt unruly ani- ; 
F | mal in the papal team, and the ſagacious Cranmer | | 
, i aſſiſted in breaking the ſhackles. 
0 We have, in our day, ſeen an onder of prieſt- | 
0 hood in the church of Rome, annihilated by the 0 
> I conſent of the European princes, which the Pope | 
: beheld in ſilence. N 

| 


1 | &« There 
ö 


_ — — 
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| ſcience, and of luxury. He will alſo find, that 


her external ſtrength is her navy, which protects 
her frontiers, and her commerce: That her in. 
ternal 1s unanimity: That when her ſtrength is 
united within herſelf, ſhe is invincible, and the 
balance of Europe will be fixed in her hand, 
which the ought never to let 80. 


may profit at firſt, ſhe weakens her power by di- 
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ce There is an ultimate point of exaltation, 


and reduction, beyond which human affairs can- 
not proceed.“ Rome, ſeems to have experienced 


both, for ſhe is at this day one of the moſt con, 
temptible ſtares 1 in the ſcale of empire. 


This will of courſe lead the traveller's thoughts 
towards Britain, where he will find her ſons by na- 
ture inclined to a love of arms, of liberty, and af 
commerce. Theſe are the ſtrong outlines of nz 
tional character, the interior parts of which ar 
finiſhed with the ſofter touches of humanity, of 


there 1s a natural boundary to every country, 


beyond which it is dangerous to add dominion 
'That the boundary of Britain is the ſea: That 


But if ſhe accumulates territory, though ſhe 


viding it; for the more ſhe ſends abroad, the les 


will remain at home; and, inſtead of giving Jaw 
to the tyrant, ſhe may be obliged to receive Jay 
from him. 


- 


That, 


That, by a multiplicity of additions, her little 
ies will be loſt in the great map of dominion. 


That, if ſhe attempts to draw that vaſt and 
growing empire, America, ſhe may herſelf be 
irawn to deſtruction ; for, by every law of attrac- 
tion, the greater draws the Jeſs —The mouſe was 

never meant to direct the ox. That the military 
Iind the eccleſiaſtical powers are neceſſary in their 
places, that is, ſubordinate to the civil. 


But my companion will 8 that Bir- 
mingham is our hiſtorical mark, therefore we 
nuſt retreat to that happy abode of the ſmiling 
arts, If he has no taſte for antiquity, I have de- 
uined him too long upon this hungry, though 
delightful ſpot. If he has, he will leave the en- 
{chanted ground with reluctance; will often turn 
his head to pence. the view, till che proſpect is 
tally loſt, 


LORDS or Tus MANOR. 


By the united voice of our hiſtorians, it ap- 
pears, that as the Saxons conquered province af- 
ter province, -which was effected in about one 
hundred and thirty years, the unfortunate Britons 
U retreated 
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retreated! into Wales: But we are not to ſuppoſe 
that all the inhabitants ran away, and left a defy. 
late region to the victor; this would have been 
of little more value to the conqueror, than the 
poſſeſſion of Sutton Coldfield or Bromſgrove 
Lickey. The mechanic and the peaſant wer 
left, which are by far the greateſt number; they 
are alſo the riches of a country; ſtamp a value 
upon property, and it becomes current. As they 
have nothing to loſe, ſo they have nothing to fear; 
for let who will be maſter, they muſt be drudges: 
Their ſafety conſiſts in their ſervitude ; the vitor 
is ever conſcious of their utility, therefore their 
protection 1 is certain. 


But the danger lies with the man of ſubſtance, 
and the greater that ſubſtance, the greater his anxi- 
ety to preſerve it, and the more danger to himſelf if 
conquered: Theſe were the people who retreated 
into Wales. Neither muſt we conſider the wealth 
of that day to conſiſt of bags of caſh, bills of 
exchange, India bonds, bank ſtock, &c. no ſuch 
thing exiſted. Property lay i in the land, and the 
herds that fed upon it. And here 1 muſt con- 
gratulate our Welch neighbours, who are moſt 
certainly deſcended from gentlemen; and | 
make no doubt but the Cambrian reader will 
readily unite 1n the ſame ſentiment. 


The Saxons, as conquerors, were too proud to 
follow the modes of the Fynquered, therefore 
they 
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they introduced government, laws, language, 
cuſtoms: and habits of their own. Hence we 
date the diviſion of the kingdom into manors. 


Human nature is nearly the ſame in all ages. 


Where value is marked upon property or power, 
it will find its votaries: Whoever was the moſt 
deſerving, or rather could make the moſt intereſt, 
procured land ſufficient for an Elderman, now 
Earl; the next claſs, a Manor; and the inferior, 
who had borne the heat and burthen of the day 
nothing. 


I muſt now introduce an expreſſion which 
| promiſed not to forget. In the courſe of 


2 trial between William de Birmingham, and 


he inhabitants of Bromſgrove and King's-norton, 
in 1309, concerning the right of tollage; it ap- 
peared, That the AxczsTors of the ſaid William 
had a market here before the Norman conqueſt. 
This proves, that the family of Birmingham were 
of Saxon race, and Lords of the Manor prior 
to that period. 


Mercia was not only the largeſt, but alſo the 
aſt of the ſeven conquered kingdoms—It was 
bounded on the North by -the Humber, on the 
Welt by the Severn, on the South by the Thames, 
and on the Eaft by the German ocean. Birming- 
ham lies nearly in the centre. Cridda, a Saxon, 


came over with a body of troops, and reduced 
2 it 
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it in 582; therefore, as no after revolution hay. 
pened that could cauſe Birmingham to change i 
its owner, and as land was not in a very ſaleable 


yernn 
quit f 
the g 


ſtate at that time, there is the greateſt reaſon tg they 
ſuppoſe the founder of the houſe of Birminghan 
came over with Cridda, as an officer in his army, Tt 
and procured this little flouriſhing dominion as 2 carrie 
reward for his ſervice. of th 
| and r 
The ſucceeding generations of this illuſtrious the k 
family are too remote for hiſtorical penetration, ory | 
till the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the laſt 
of the Saxon Kings, when we find, in 1050, Pe 
| 7 ſecur 
vited 
king 
ULUUINE, (fince ALWINE, now ALLEN) conn 
maller of this improving ſpot, I ſhare 
videc 
unde 
RICHARD 5 
ö 3 
SE 7 to tl 
5 1066, for a 
| er 1 
ſeems to have ſucceeded him, and to have lived it is 
in that unfortunate period for r property, the con- not 
gqueſt. well 
mak 
The time was now arrived when this ancient it th 
family, with the reſt of the Engliſh gentry, wiv who 
had lived under the benign climate of Saxon go: ſeow; 


vernment, 
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yernment, and in the affluence of fortune, muſt 
quit the happy regions of hoſpitality, and enter 
the gloomy precincts of penury From givers, 
they were to become beggars. 


The whole conduct of William ſeems to have 

carried the ſtrongeſt marks of conqueſt. Many 
of the Engliſh Joſt their lives, ſome their liberty, 
and nearly all their eftates. The whole land in 
the kingdom was inſufficient to ſatisfy the hun- 
gry Normans. | 


Perhaps William took the wiſeſl method to 
ſecure the conquered country that could be de- 
viſed by human wiſdom; he parcelled out the 


county of Cheſter is ſaid to have fallen to the 
I ſhare of Hugh Lupus: and theſe were ſubdi- 
vided into 62,000 Knight's-fees, which were held 
under the great Barons by military fervice. Thus 


to the Barons, could inſtantly raiſe an army 
for any purpoſe. We cannot produce a ſtrong- 
er indication of arbitrary government: But, 
it is happy for the world, that perfection is 
not found even in human wiſdom; for this 
well laid ſcheme deſtroyed itſelf. Inſtead of 
making the crown abſolute, as was intended, 
it threw the balance into the hands of the Barons, 
who became ſo many petty Sovereigns, and a 


the 


kingdom among his greater Barons; the whole 


the Sovereign, by only ſignifying his pleafure 


ſcourge to the King in after ages, till Henry | 
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the Seventh ſapped their power, and raiſed the 
third eſtate, the Commons, which quickly eclipſed 


the other two. 


The Engliſh gentry ſuffered great diſtreſß: 
Their complaints rung loud in the royal ear, ſome 
of them therefore, who had been peaceable and 
never oppoſed the Normans, were ſuffered to 
enjoy their eſtates in dependance upon the great 
Barons. 


This was the caſe with Richard, Lord of Bir. 
mingham, who held this manor by knight's-ſer. 
vice of William Fitz-Auſculf, Lord of Dudley 
caſtle, and perhaps all the land between the two 
places. 


Thus Birmingham, now riſing towards the 
meridian of opulence, was a dependant upon 
Dudley caſtle, now in ruins; and thus an ho- 
nourable family, who had enjoyed a valuable free. 
hold, perhaps near goO years, were obliged to 
pay rent, homage, ſuit and ſervice, attend the 
Lord's court at Dudley every three weeks, be 
called into the field at pleaſure, and after all, pol: 
ſeſs a precarious tenure in villainage. 


The blood of the ancient Engliſh was not only 
tainted with the breath of that deſtructive age, 
but their lands alſo. The powerful blaſt deſtroy- 


ed their ancient freehold tenures, reducing them 
| into 


unde 
Small 


of th 


It 
thin 
firſt 
the 
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into wretched copyholds: and to the diſgrace of 
ſucceeding ages, many of them retain this mark 
of Norman ſlavery to the prefent day. How de- 
ſective are thoſe laws, which give one man power 
over another in neutral cafes? That tend to pro- 
mote quarrels, prevent cultivation, and which 
cannot draw the line between n and Pro- 


perty? 


Though a ſpirit of bravery is certainly a part 
of the Britiſh character, yet there are two or three 
periods in Engliſh hiſtory, when this noble flame 
was totally extinguiſhed. Every degree of reſo- 
lution ſeems to have been cut off at the battle of 
Haſtings. The Engliſh ated contrary to their 
vſual manner :—Danger had often made them 
deſperate, but now 1t made them humble. This 
conqueit is one of the moſt extraordinary held 
forth in hiſtory; the flower of nobility was 
wholly nipped off; the ſpirit of the Engliſh de- 


preſſed, and having no head to direct, or hand to 


cultivate the courage of the people and lead it 
into action, it dwindled at the root, was trampled 
uncer the foot of tyranny, and, according to 
Wmollet, ſeveral generations elapſed before any one 
of the old Engliſh ſtock bloſſomed into Peerage. 


It 3 curious to contemplate the revolution of- 


things —Though the conquering Romans ſtood 


arſt in the annals of fame at the beginning cf 


the Chriſtian æra, yet they were a whole century 
in 
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in carrying their illuſtrious arms over the iſland, It 1 
occupied only by a deſpicable race of Britons, Ml man r 
Though the Saxons were invited, by one falſe ¶ anceſt 
ſtep in politics, to aſſiſt the Britons in expel. 
ling an enemy, which gave them an opportu- 
nity of becoming enemies themſelves; yet it 
was 130 years before they could compleat their 
conqueſt. And though the induſtrious Dane 
poured inceſſant numbers of people into Bri- 
tain, yet it coſt them 200 years, and 150,000 
men before they reduced it. But William, at . 
one blow, finiſhed the dreadful work, ſhackled Like 
her ſons to his throne, and governed them with ſalage 
a ſceptre of iron. Normandy, a petty dukedom, EN 


very little larger than Yorkſhire, conquered a 
mighty nation in one day, England ſeems to 
have been taken by ſtorm, and her liberties put 
to the ſword: Nor did the miſeries of this ill- 
fated kingdom end here, for the continental do- 
minions, which William annexed to the crown, 
proved a whirlpool for 400 years, which drew 
the blood and treaſure of the nation into its vor- 
tex, 'till thoſe dominions were fortunately loſt in 
the reign of Mary the Firſt, 


It 
inferi 
claim 
the 11 
thrive 
Willi 
taſte | 
conſe 
preſſe 


Thus the Romans ſpent one century in acquir- 
ing a kingdom, which they governed for four. 
The Saxons ſpent 130 years, and ruled for 459. 
The Danes ſpent 200 and reigned for 2 5—But the 
Norman ſpent one day only, for a reign of 700 
years: They continue to reign ſtill. 


kd 
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It is eaſy to point out ſome families of Nor- 
man race, who yet enjoy the eſtates won by their 
anceſtors at the battle of Haſtings. 


WILLIAM, 
1130, 


Like his unfortunate father, was in a ſtate of vaſ- 
alage. The male line of the Fitz-Auſculfs ſoon 


the heireſs, became Baron of Dudley} caſtle, 


PETER DE BIRMINGHAM, 
h 1134. TT 


It is common in every claſs of life, for the 
inferior to imitate the ſuperior: If the real lady 


the imaginary lady will immediately begin to 


William the Firſt, and was ſcon the reigning 
taſte of the day: A perſon was thought of no 
conſequence without a ſurname; and even the de- 
preſſed Engliſh, crept into the faſhion, in imita- 

w_ tion 


became extinct, and Gervaſe Paganell marrying 


claims a head-dreſs ſixteen inches high, that of 


tirive, The family, or ſurname, entered with 
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tion of their maſters. I have already mentioned 
the Earl of Warwick, father of a numerous race 
now in Birmingham, whoſe name before the con. 
queſt was ſimply Turchill, but after, Turchill dt 

Arden, (Maſter of the Woods) from. his own 
eſtate. 


Thus the family of whom I fpeak, choſe t 
dignity themſelves with the name of de Birmitg 
ham. 


Peter wiſely conſulted his own intereſt, kept 
fair with Paganall his Lord, and obtained fron 
him, in 1166, nine Knight s-fees, which he held 
by military ſervice, 


A Knight's-fee, though uncommon now, was 
a word well underſtood 600 years ago. It did 
not mean, as ſome have imagined, fifteen pounds 
per annum, nor any determinate ſum ; but as 
much land as would ſupport a gentleman. This 
Peter was ſewer to Paganall, (waited at his 
table) though a man of great property. 


TheMplendor in which the great Barons of 
that age lived, was little inferior to royalty. 


The party diſtinctions alfo of Saxon and Nor- 
man, in the twelfth century, began to die away, 
as the people became united by intereſt or mar- 
riage, like that of Whig and Tory, in the 

eighteenth 
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eighteenth. And perhaps there is not at pre- 
ſent a native that does not carry in his veins 
the blood of the four nations that were grafted 
upon the Britons. 


Peter himſelf lived in affluence at his caſtle, 
then near Birmingham, now the Moat, of which 
in the next ſection. He alſo obtained from 
Henry the Second, as well as from Paganall the 
Lord paramount, ſeveral valuable privileges for 
his fayourite inheritance of Birmingham. He 
bore for his arms, azure, a bend lozenge, of five 
points, or; the coat of his anceſtors. 


8 


WILLIAM pz BIRMINGHAM, 
1216. 


At the reduction of Ireland, in the reign of 
Henry the Second, a branch of this family, and 
perhaps uncle to William, was very inſtrumental 
under Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in 
accompliſhing that great end; for which he was 
rewarded with a large eſtate, and the title of 
Earl of Lowth, both which continue in his fa- 
mily. Perhaps they are the onlx remains of 
this honorable houſe. 


X 2 WII. 
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WILLIAM PE. BIRMINGHAM, 
1246. 


By this time, the male lite of the Paganall 
was worn out, and Roger de Someri marrying 
the heireſs, became Baron of Dudley, with all 
its dependencies; but Someri and Birminghan 
did not keep peace, as their fathers had done 
William, being very rich, forgot to ride to Dud. 
ley every thee weeks, to perform ſuit and fer- 
Vice at Someri's court. | 


Whereupon a conteſt commenced to enforce 
the performance. But, in 1262, it was 2 
oreed between the contending parties — That 
William ſhould attend the Lord's court only 
twice a year, Eaſter and Michaelmas, and at ſuch 
other times, as the Lord choſe to command by 
ſpecial ſummons. This Wiiliam, having mar- 
ried the daughter of Thomas de Aſtley, a man 
of great eminence, and both joining with the 
Barons under Simon Mountfort, Earl of Leiceſ. 
ter, againſt Henry the Third, William fell, in 
1265, at the battle of Eveſham; and as the loſer 
is ever the rebel, the Barons were proſcribed, and 
their eſtates confiſcated, 


The 
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The manor of Birmingham, therefore, yalued 
at forty pounds per annum, was ſeized by the 
King, and giyen to his favorite, Roger de Clifford. 


/ 


WILLIAM Dr BIRMINGHAM, 
| 1265. | A 


By a law called the ſtatute of Kenilworth, 
| every man who had forfeited his eſtate to the 
crown, by having taken up arms, had liberty to 
redeem his lands, by a certain fine: William 
therefore paid that fine,. and recovered the inhe- 
ritance of his family. He alſo, in 1283 ſtrength- 
ened his title by a charter from Edward the Firſt, 
and likewiſe to the other manors he poſſeſſed, 
ſuch as Stockton, in the County of Worceſter ; 
Shetford, in Oxfordſhire ; Maidencoat, in Berk- 
ſhire; Hoggeſton, in the county of Bucks ; and 
Chriſtleton, in Cheſhire. 


In 1285, Edward brought his writ of quo war- 
ranto, whereby every holder of land was obliged 
to ſhew by what title he held it. The conſe- 
quence would have been dreadful to a Prince of 
leſs prudence than Edward. Some ſhewed great 
unwillingneſs; for a dormant title will not always 

| bear 
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bear examination But William producing divers 

Charters, clearly proved his right to every manor. 

1al privilege, ſuch as market, toll, tem, ſack, ſok, 

infangenthief, weyfs, gallows, court-leet, and pil. 

lory, with a right to fix the ſtandard for bread and 
beer; all which were allowed. 


William, Lord of Birmingham, being a mili- 
tary tenant, was obliged to attend the King into 
Gaſcoigne, 1297, where he loſt his liberty at the 
fiege of Bellgard, and was carried ner in 
triumph to Paris. 


WILLIAM DE BIRMING HAM, 
1306, 4 


This is the man who tried the right of tollage 
with the people of Bromſgrove and King's-norton. 


WILLIAM pz BIRMINGHAM, 
LORD BIRMINGHAM. 


18. 


Was knighted in 1325; well affected to Ed. 


ward the Second, for whoſe ſervice he raiſed four 
hundred | 
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hundred foot. Time ſeems to have * a period 
to the family of Someri, Lords of Dudley, as well 
15 to thoſe of their predeceſſors, the Paganalls, 
and this Fitz-Auſculfs. 


In 1327, the firſt of Edward the Third, Sir 


William was ſummoned to Parliament, by the 
title of William Lord Birmingham, but not after. 


It was not the faſhion of that day to fill the 
Houſe of Peers by patent. The greater Barons 
held a local title from their Baronies ; the poſſeſ- 


ſor of one of theſe, claimed a ſeat among the 
Lords. 


I think, they are now all extinct, except A- 
rundel, the property of the Norfolk family, and 
whoever is proprietor of Arundel- caſtle, is Earl 
thereof by ancient preſcription. 


The leſſer Barons were called up to the Houſe 
by writ, which did not confer an hereditary title - 
Of this claſs was the Lord of Birmingham, 


Hugh Spencer, the favourite of the weak Edward 
the Second, had procured the cuſtody of Dudley- 


caſtle, with all its appendages, for his friend Wil- 
lam, Lord Birmingham. 


Thus the family who had travelled from Bir- 


mingham to Dudley every three weeks, to perform 


humble 
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humble ſuit at the Lord's court, held that yer 
court by royal appointment, to receive the fealty 
of others. | | 


By the patent which conſtituted William keeper 
of Dudley caſtle, he was obliged to account for 
the annual profits ariſing from that vaſt eſtate into 
the King's exchequer. When, therefore, in 134, 
he delivered in his accounts, the Barons refuſed 
to admit them, becauſe the money was defective. 
But he had intereſt enough with the crown to 
cauſe a mandamus to be iſſued, commanding the 
Barons to admit them: 


SIR FOUK o BIRMINGHAM, 
. 


This man advanced to Sir Baldwin Freville, 
Lord of Tamworth, forty-eight marks, upon 
mortgage of five mills. The ancient coat of the 
bend lozenge, was now changed for the partie pe- 
pale, indented, or, and gules. 


In 1352 and 1362 he was returned a member 
for the county of Warwick; alſo, in three or four 
ſucceeding Parliaments, 


SIR 


SI 
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SIR JOHN pe BIRMINGHAM, 
1376. 


Served the office of Sheriff for the county of 
Warwick, in 1379, and was ſucceſſively returned 
to ſerve in Parliament for the -counties of War- 
wick, Bedford, and Buckingham. He married 
the daughter of William de la Planch, by whom 
| he had no iſſue. She afterwards married the Lord 
Clinton, retained the manor of Birmingham as 
her dower, and lived to the year 1424. 


It does not appear in this illuſtrious family, 
that the regular line of deſcent, from father to 
ſon, was ever broken, from the time of the Sax- 
ons, till 1390. This Sir John left a brother, Sir 
Thomas de Birmingham, heir at law, who enjoyed 
the bulk of his brother's fortune; but was not to 
poſſeſs the manor of Birmingham ' till the widow's 
death, which not happening 'till after his own, 
he never enjoyed it. 


The Lord Clinton and his Lady ſeem to have 
occupied the Manor-houſe; and Sir Thomas, un- 
willing to quit the place of his affections and of 
his nativity, erected a caſtle for himſelf at Wor- 
tone, near the Sand-pits, joining the Ikenield- 

* ſtreet ; 
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| ſtreet; where, though the building is totally Joh 
gone, the veſtiges of its liquid ſecurity are ya VICE 
compleat. This Sir Thomas enjoyed ſeveral pub. 
lic offices, and figured in the ſtile of his anceſ. 
tors. He left a daughter, who married Thomaz 
de la Roche, and from this marriage ſprang ty 
daughters; the eldeſt of which marcied Edmund, 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, who, at the deceaſe of 
Sir John's widow, inherited the manar, and occu- 
pied the Manor-houſe.. There yet ſtands a build. 
ing on the North-eaſt fide of the Moat, eredtet 
by this Lord Ferrers, with his arms in the tim. 
bers of the ceiling, and the ereſt, a horſeſhoe, 


I take this houſe to be the oldeſt in Birming- 
ham, though it hath not that appearance having 
ſtood about 350 years. | 


By an entail of the manor upon the male line, 
the Lady Ferrers ſeems to have quitted her title in 
favor of a ſecond couſin, a deſcendant of William 
de Birmingham, brother to Sir Fouk. | 


| 3 
WILLIAM or BIRMINGHAM, ma 
"8000 8 

| IS 


In the 19th of Henry the Sixth, 1441, is {ad 


to have held his manor of Birmingham, x 4 
ohn 
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John Sutton, Lord of Dudley, by military ſer- 
vice; but inſtead of paying homage, fealty, eſ- 
cuage, &c. as his anceſtors had done, which was 
very troubleſome to the tenant, and brought only 
empty honour to the Lord: and, as ſometimes 


the Lord's neceſſities taught him to think that 


money was more Solid than ſuit and ſervice; 
an agreement was entered into, for money in- 
| ſtead of homage, between the Lord and the te- 
| nant—Such agreements now became common. 
| Thus land became a kind of baſtard freehold : 
—The tenant held a certainty, while he con- 
formed to the agreernent; or, in other words, the 
cuſtom of the manor—And the Lord ſtill poſ- 


ſeſſed a material controul. He died in 1479, 


leaving a ſon, 


SIR WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM, 
1479, 


Aged thirty at the deceaſe of his father. He 
married Iſabella, heireſs of William Hilton, by 
whom he had a ſon, William, who died before 
his father, June 7, 1500, leaving a ſon, 1 


122 EDWARD 


m — — 
* 
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EDWARD BIRMINGHAM, 


1 500, 


Born in 1497, and ſucceeded his grandfather 


- at the age of three. During his minority, Henry 


the Seventh, 1502, granted the wardſhip to Ed. 


ward, Lord Dudley, 


The family eſtate then conſiſted of the manor; 
of Birmingham, Over Warton, Nether Warton, 
Mock Tew, Little Tew, and Shutford in the 
county of Oxford, Hoggeſton in Bucks, and 
Billeſley in the county of Worceſter, Edward 


afterwards married Elizabeth, widow of William 


Ludford, of Anneſley, by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, who married a perſon of the name of Atkinſon. 


But after the peaceable poſſeſſion of a valuable 
eſtate, for thirty-ſeven years; the time was now 
arrived, when the mounds of juſtice muſt be 
broken down by the weight of power, a whole 
deluge of deſtruction enter, and overwhelm an 
ancient and illuſtrious family, in the perſon of an 
innocent man. The world would view the dia- 
bolical tranſaction with amazement, none daring 
to lend aſſiſtance to the unfortunate ; not conſt 
dering, that property ſhould ever be under the 
Protection of law; and, what was Edward's caſe 

to-day, 
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to-day, might be that of any other man to-mor- 
row. But the oppreſſor kept fair with the crown, 
and the crown held a rod of .iron over the people. 
—Suffer me to tell the mournful tale from Dug- 
dale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire, 


1537 


Jonx Dup LEV, Duke of Nox rTHUURBERLAND, 


and one of the baſeſt characters of the age, was 
poſſeſſor of Dudley-caſtle, and the fine eſtate 
belonging to it: — He wiſhed to add Bir- 
mingham to his vaſt domain. Edward Birming- 
ham therefore was privately ſounded, reſpecting 
the diſpoſal of his manor; but as money was not 
wanted, and as the place had been the honor and 
the reſidence of his family for many centuries, it 
| was out of the reach of purchaſe. 


beauty, he was determined to poſſeſs it; and per- 
haps the manner in which he accompliſhed his 
deſign, cannot be paralleled in the annals of 
. 


He procured two or three raſcals of his own 


ſuſpicion, to take up their quarters for a night or 
two 1n Birmingham, and gain ſecret intelligence 


a man of great wealth, unbounded ambition, 


Northumberland was ſo charmed with its 


temper, and rather of mean appearance, to avoid 


when 
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when Edward Birmingham ſhould ride out, and 
what road: This done, one of the raſcals was th 
keep before the others, but all took care thy 
Edward ſhould eafily overtake them. Upon hi 
arrival at the firſt claſs, the villains joined hin 
entered into chat, and all moved ſoberly together 
till they reached the firſt man; when, on a ſud. 

den, the ſtrangers with Edward drew their piſtol 
and robbed their brother villain, who no doubt 
loſt a confiderable ſum after a decent reſiftance, 
Edward was eaſily known, apprehended, and com 
mitted as'one of the robbers ; ; the others were not 
to be found. 


Edward 1 ſaw Hübe on the verge 
of deſtruction. He could only alledge, but not 
prove his innocence: All the proof the caſe could 
admit of, was againft him. 


Northumberland (then only Lord LeIſle) ki- | 


therto had ſucceeded. to his with ; nor was Ed- 
ward long in ſuſpence—Private hints were given 
him, that the only way to ſave his, life, was to 
make Northumberland his friend; and this pro- 
bably might be done, by reſigning to him bis 


manor of Birmingham; with which the unfor- | 


tunate Edward reluctantly en 


Northumberland thinking a common convey- 


ance inſufficient, cauſed Edward to yield his eſtate 
into 
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zato the hands of the King, and had intereſt | 
enough in that age of injuſtice to procure a ra- 
tification from a weak Parliament, by which 
means he endeavoured to throw the odium off his 


own character, and fix it upon . and alſo, pro- 
cure to himſelf a ſafer title. 


An extract from that baſe act 1 is as follows: 


« Whereas Edward Byrmingham, late of * 
mingham in the countie of Warwick, Eſquire, 


otherwiſe callid Edward Byrmingham, Eſquire, | 


ys and ſtandyth lawfully indettid to our ſoverene 


Lord the Kinge, in diverſe grete ſummes of mo- 
E ney; and alſo ſtandyth at the mercy of his High- 


neſs, for that the ſame Edward ys at this preſent 
convected of felony : Our ſeide ſoverene Lord 
the Kinge ys contentid and pleaſid, that for and 
in recompence and ſatisfaction to his Grace of the 
ſeyde ſummes of money, to accept and take of 


| the ſeyde Edward the mannour and lordſhip of 
| Byrmingham, otherwiſe callid Byrmincham, with 


the appurtinances, lying and being in the countie 


of Warwick, and all and ſinguler other lands and 


tenements, reverſions, rents, ſervices, and here- 
ditaments of the ſame Edward Byrmingham, ſer, 
lying and beying in the countie of Warwick 

atorelaid. Be yt therefore ordeyned and enacted, 


by the authoritie of this preſent Parliament, that 


our ſeyde ſoverene Lord the Kinge ſhall have, 


hold, and enjoy, to > ham and his heires and aſ—- 


ſignes 
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ſignes for ever, the ſeyde mannour and lordſhip WM Alger 
of Byrmingham, &c.” whoſe 
they 1 


| In the act there is a reſervation of 40]. per 


annum, during the lives only of the ſaid Edward Th 
and his wife. | . Leice 
7 up by 
It appears alſo, by an expreſſion in the act, lation 
that Edward was brought to trial, and found res 
guilty. Thus innocence is depreſſed for want of Niue g 
ſupport ; property is wreſted for want of the pro- open. 
tection of the law; and a vile miniſter, in a cor- aire 
rupt age, can carry an infamous point through a Hie pe 
court of juſtice, the two Houſes of Parliament, Mchn. 
and compleat his horrid deſign by the ſanction of None 
a tyrant, Tulnec 
The place where tradition tells us this diabolical E : 
tranſaction happened, is the middle of Sandy. . 
lane, in the Sutton road; the upper part of which than | 
begins at the North-eaſl corner of Afton park 3 
wall; at the bottom, you bear to the left, for Wl ..- 
Sawford-bridge, or to the right, for Nachell's 
green; about two miles from the Moat, the place 
of Edward's. abode. 01 


Except that branch which proceeded from this 
original ſtem, about 600 years ago, of which the 
Earl of Lowth is head, I know of no male deſ- 
cendant from this honourable ſtock ; who, if we 


allow the founder to have come over with LON 
the 


Lo 
no | 


vr ra 
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Algernon Sidney, William Lord Ruſſzll, &c. 
whoſe blood ornamented the ſcaffold on which 
they fell. 


The ſon of this man, Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leiceſter, favorite of Queen Elizabeth, is held 
up by our hiſtorians as a maſter-piece of diſſimu- 
tion, pride, and cruelty. He married three 
wives, all which he 1s charged with ſending ta 
tie grave by untimely den ; one of them, to 
open a paſlage to the Queen's bed, to which he 
dpired. It is ſurpriſing, that he ſhould deceive 
the penetrating eye of Elizabeth; but I am much 
nclined to think ſhe knew him better than the 
world ; and they knew him rather to well. He 
mined many of the Engliſh gentry, particularly 
the ancient family. of Arden, of Park-hall, in 
tis neighbourhood : he aiterwards ruined his 
own family by diſinheriting a fon, more worthy 
than himſelf.—If he did not fall by the execu- 


loner, it is no proof that he did not deſerve it. 
We now behold 


JOHN, DUKE or NORTHU MBER- 
LAND, 1537, 


4 


Lord of the manor of Birmingham ; a man, 
ho of all others the leaſt deſerved that honor; 
Pr rather, deſerved the axe for being ſo. | 


22 Some 
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Some have aſſerted, « That property acquired 
by diſhoneſty cannot proſper.” But I ſhall legy 


the philoſopher and the enthuſiaſt to ſettle thy 


important point, while I go on to obſerve, That 
that the lordſhip of Birmingham did not proſper 


with the Duke. Though he had, in ſome depree, 


the powers of government in his hands, he had 


alſo the clamours of the people in his ears. What 


were his inward feelings, is uncertain at this di 
tance—Fear ſeems to have prevented him from 
acknowledging Birmingham for his property, 


Though he exerciſed every act of ownerſhip, yet 


he ſuffered the fee-fimple to reſt in the crown 
till nine years had elapſed, and thoſe clamours 


ſubſided, before he ventured to accept the grant 
in 1546. 


As the execution of this grant was one of the 
laſt acts of Henry's life, we ſhould be apt to {ul 
pect the Duke carried it in his pocket ready to 
figning, but deferred the matter as long as be 
could with ſafety, that diſtance of time might en 
nihilate reflection; and that the King's death, wiicl 


happened a few weeks after, might draw the at 
tention of the world too much, by the importance 


of the event, to regard the Duke's conduct. 


| : Land 
The next fix years, which carries us throug 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, is replete vi 


the intrigues of this illuſtrious knave. He fougil 
i connection 
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the Saxon, in 582, muſt have commanded this 
little Sovereignty 9 55 years. Ws 


met with a 1 ſometime ago of the name 
of Birmingham, and was pleaſed with the hope 
of finding a member of that ancient and honor- 
able houſe ; but he proved ſo amaſingly ignorant, 
he could not tell whether he was from the clouds, 
the ſea, or the dunghill: inſtead of traceing the 
exiſtence of his anceſtors, even ſo high as his fa- 
ther, he was ſcarcely conſcious of his own, 


As this houſe did not much abound with 
daughters, I cannot at preſent recolle& any fa- 
milies among us, except that of Bracebridge, who 
are deſcended from this illuſtrious origin, by a 
female line; and Sir John Talbot Dillon, who is 
{ deſcended from the ancient Earls of Lowth, as he 
is from the De Veres, the more ancient Earls of 
Oxford. 


Here, then, I unwillingly extinguiſh that long 
range of lights, which for many ages illuminated 
the houſe of Birmingham. 


But I cannot extinguiſh the raſcallity of the 
line of Northumberland. This unworthy race, 
proved a ſcourge to the world, at leaſt during 
three generations. Each, in his turn, preſided 
in the Britiſh cabinet; and each ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed the villainy of his predeceſſor, united 
= with 
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with his own. The firſt, only ſerved a throne; 


but the ſecond and the third intended to #1] 
one. A ſmall degree of ambition warms the 
mind in purſuit of fame, through the pathg 
of honor; while too large a portion tends tg 
unfavorable directions, kindles to a flame, con- 


fumes the finer ſenſations of rectitude, and leaves 
a ſtench behind. 


| Edmund, the father of this John, was the 
voracious leech, with Empſon, who ſucked the 


vitals of the people, to feed the avarice of Henry 
the Seventh. 


It is ſingular that Henry, the moſt fagacious 
prince Knee the conqueſt, loaded him with ho- 
nours for filling the royal coffers with wealth, 
which the penurious monarch durſt never enjoy: 


but his ſucceſſor, Henry the Eighth, enjoyed the 


pleaſure of conſuming that wealth, and executed 


the father for collecting it! How much are our 
beſt laid ſchemes defective? How little does ex- 


pectation and event coincide ? It is no diſgrace 
to a man that he died on the ſcaffold ; the queſ- 
tion 15—What brought him there? Some of the 


moſt inoffenſive, and others the moſt exalted 


characters of the age in which they lived, have 


been cut off by the axe, as Edward Plantagenet, 


Earl of Warwick, for being the laſt male heir of 
the Anjouvin Kings; John Fiſher, Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Sir THOMA Moore, Sir Walter Raleigi, 
Algernon 


conn 
hono 
twee 
the! 
Suff. 
with 


failt 
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dives with the pringipal families : He ſought 
honours for his own: He procured a match be- 


tween his ſon, the Lord Guildford Dudley, and 


the Lady Jane Gray, daughter of the Duke of 


Suffolk, and a deſcendant from Henry the Seventh, 
with intent of fixing the crown in his family, but 
filing in the attempt, he brought ruin upon the 
Suffolk family, and himſelf to he block, in the firſt 
of Queen Mary, 155 3. 


Though a man be guilty of many atrocious 
acts that deſerve death, yet in the hour of diſtreſs 
humanity demands the tear of compaſſion; but 


| the caſe was otherwiſe at the execution of John, 


Duke of Northumberland, for a woman near the 
ſcaffold held forth a bloody handkerchief and ex- 
claimed, © Behold the blood of the Duke of So- 


merſet, ſhed by your means, and which cries tor 


vengeance againſt you.” 


Thus Northumberland kept a ſhort and rough 
poſſeſſion of glory ; thus he fell unlamented; and 
thus the manor of Birmingham reverted to the 
crown a ſecond time, the Duke himſelf having 
firſt taught it the way. 


Birmingham continued two years in the crown, 


till the third of — — when ſhe granted 
i to 


2 2 THOMAS 
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THOMAS MARROW, 
1555, 


Whoſe family, for many deſcents, reſided at 
Berkeſwell, in this county. 


In the poſſeſſion of the High Bailiff is a buſhel 

{ meaſure, caſt in braſs, of ſome value; round 

which in relief is, SAMUEL MAR ROW, 

LORD OF THE MANOR OF BIR. 
MINGHAM, 1664. + wh 


The Lordſhip continued in this family about I 
' 191 years, till the male line failing, it became 
the joint property of four coheirs—Ann, married 
to Sir Arthur Kaye; Mary, the wife of John 
Knightley, Eſq; Urſulla, the wife of Sir Robert 
Wilmot; and Af ella, unmarried ; who, in 
about 1730, diſpoſed of the private eſtate in the 
manor, amounting to about 4ool. per annum, 
to Thomas Sherlock, Biſhop of London, as be- 
fore obſerved, and the manor itſelf to 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS ARCHER, Es& 
for 1,700l. in 1746, 


Of an ancient family, who have reſided at 


JUmberſlade in this county more than 600 years 


from him it deſcended to 


ANDREW, LORD ARCHER, 


And is now enjoyed by his relic, 


SARAH, LADY ARCHER, 
1781, 


Poſſeſſing no more in the pariſh than the roy- 
alty; as it does not appear that the ſubſequent 
Lords, after the extinction of the houſe of Bir- 
mingham, were reſident upon the manor, I omit 
particulars, | 


Let me remark, this place yet gives title to the 
preſent Lord Viſcount Dudley and Ward, as del- 
cended 
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cended, by the female line, from the great Nox. 
man Barons, the Fitz- Auſculfs, the Paganalls, the 
Somerys, the Suttons, and the Dudleys, ſucceſ. 
ſively Lords paramount, whoſe original power is 
reduced to a name. 


MANOR HOUSE. 
(The Mor.) 


The natural temper of the human mind, like 
that of the brute, is given to plunder: This tem. 
per is very apt to break forth into action. In all 
ſocieties of men, therefore, reſtraints have been 
diſcovered, under the name of laws, attended with 


puniſhment, to deter people from infringing each 


/ others property. Every thing that a man can 


poſſeſs, falls under the denomination of property; 


whether it be life, liberty, wealth or character. 


The leſs perfect theſe laws are, the leſs a peo- 
ple are removed from the rude ſtate of nature, and 
the more neceſſity there is for a man to be con- 
ſtantly in a ſtate of defence, that he may be able 
to repel any force that ſhall riſe up againſt him. 


It 1s eaſy to diſcover, by the laws of a country, 
| how far the people are advanced in civilization. 


If the laws are defective, or the magiſtrate on 
| wea 
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weak to execute them, it is dangerous for a man 
to poſſeſs property. 


But when a nation is pretty far advanced in 
ſocial exiſtence z; when the laws agree with reaſon, 
and are executed with firmneſs, a man need not 
trouble himſelf concerning the protection of his 
property—his country will protect it for him. 


The laws of England have, for many ages, 
been gradually refining; and are capable of that 
protection which violence never was. 


and property unprotected. In thoſe barbarous 
ages, therefore, men ſought ſecurity by intrench- 
ing themſelves from a world they could not truſt, 
This was done by opening a large ditch round 
their habitation, which they filled with water, and 
which was only approachable by a draw-bridge. 


This, in ſome degree, ſupplied the defect of the 


law, and the want of power in the magiſtrate. 
It alſo, during the iron reign of prieſthood, fur- 


niſhed that table in Wich, which it guarded all 
the year. 


The Britons had a very gender knowledge of 
fortification. The camps they left us, are chiefly 


mr eminences, girt by a thallow ditch, bor- 


dered 


But if we penetrate back into the PP" of 
| time, we ſhall find the laws inadequate, the man- 
ners ſavage, force occupy the place of juſtice, 
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dered with ſtone, earth, or timber, but never with 
water. The moat, therefore, was introduced by 
the Romans; their camps are often in marſhes, 
ſome wholly, and ſome in Part ſurrounded by 
water. 


Theſe liquid barriers were begun in England early 
in the chriflian æra, they were in the zenith of ther 
glory at the barons wars, in the reign of king John, 
and continued to be the mode of fortification til 
the introduction of guns, in the reign of Edward 
the fourth, which ſhook their foundation; and 
the civil wars of Charles the firſt totally annihi- 
lated their uſe, after an exiſtence of twelve hun. 
fared years. 


Perhaps few pariſhes, that have been the an- 
cient habitation of a gentleman, are void of ſome 
traces of theſe fluid bulwarks. That of Birming- 
ham has three ; one of theſe, of a ſquare form, at 
Warſtone, erected by a younger brother of the 
houſe of Birmingham, hath already been men- 
tioned ; it is fed by a ſmall rivulet from Rotton 
Park, which croſſes the Dudley Road, near the 
Sand pits. 


Another is the Parſonage houſe, belonging to 
St. Martin's, formerly ſituated in the road to 
Bromſgrove, now Smallbrook ſtreet, of a circu- 
lar figure, and ſupplied by a neighbouring rag 
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If we allow this watety circle to be a proof of the 
great antiquity of the houſe, it is a much greater 
with regard to the n of the church. 


The third is what we fimply denominate the 
Moat; and was the reſidence of the ancient lords 
of Birmingham, ſituated about ſixty yards ſouth 1 
or the church, and twenty weſt of Digbeth; this 14 
ss allo circular, and ſupplied by a ſmall ſtream 1 
chat croſſes the road to Bromſgrove, near the 
rt mile ſtone; it originally ran into the river 
Rea, near Vaughton's hole, dividing the pariſhes 
of Birmingham and Edgbaſton all the way; but 
at the» formation of the Moat, was diverted trom 

its ts courſe, into which! it never returned. 


ry 2 


No oirtiia Rs en to inform · us when 
this liquid work was accompliſhed: perhaps in 
the Saxon heptarchy, when there were few or no 


” buildings ſouth of the church. Digbeth ſeems to 
5 have been one of the firſt ſtreets added to this 
„portant ſchool of arts; the upper part of that 
2 ſtreet muſt of courſe have been formed firſt: but, . 
: that the Moat was.compleated prior to the erection 
F of any buildings between that and Digbeth, is evi- 
dent, becauſe thoſe buildings ſtand upon the very 
foil thrown out in forming | the Moat. | 
2 The firſt certain account that we meet with of 
_ this guardian circle, is in the reign of Henry the 


Second, 11 545 when Peter de Birmingham, then 
If A a lord 
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| lord of the fee, had a caſtle here, and lived in 


ſplendor. All the ſucceeding Lords reſided upon 
the ſame iſland, till their cruel expulſion by John 


Duke of Northumberland in 15 37. 


The old caſtle followed its lords, and is buried 
in the ruins of time. Upon the ſpat, about forty 
wi ago, roſe a houſe in the modern ſtile, oc- 
cupied by a manufacturer (John Francis; ) in 
one of the out-buildings is ſhewn, the apartment 


| where the ancient lords kept their court leet; 


another out- building which ſtands to the eaſt, 
have already obſerved, was fe work of Edmund 
Lord Ferrers. 


The ditch being filled with water, has nearly 
the ſame appearance now as perhaps a thouſand 


years ago, but not altogether the ſame uſe. It 


then ſerved to protect 1 its 5 maſter, but now, to turn 
a thread-mull. | 


PUDDING BROOK. 


Near the place where the ſmall rivulet dil 
charges itſelf into the Moat, another of the ſame 


ſize is carried over it, called Pudding Brook, and 


proceeds from the town as this advances towards 
it, 
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it, producing a curioſity ſeldom met with; one 
nver running South, and the other North, for half 
a mile, yet only a path. road of three feet aſunder; 
which — ä the famous * 9 


Tiz PRI OR V. 


The ſcite of this ancient edifice is now the | | 
Square; ſome ſmall remains of the old foundati- = | 
ons are yet viſible \ in the cellars; chiefly on the 
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South-eaſt, The out buildings and pleaſure- ik 
sounds perhaps occupied the whole North · eaſt I 
4 WY fide of Bull-fireer, then uninhabited, arid only the [ | 


It highway to Wolverhampton; bounded on the 
North - weſt by Steelhouſe- lane; on the North- eaſt 
by Newton and John's: ſtreet; and on the South- 
| eaſt by Dale-end, which alſo was no other than 
the highway to Lichfleld The es about four- 


(cen ACres, 


—— — 
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The building upon this delightful eminence, 
which at that time commanded the ſmall bur ih 
10 beautiful proſpect of Briſtland- fields, Rowley- | 4 
6 hills, Oldbury; Smethewick, Handſworth, Sutton- 1 
* Coldfield, Erdington, Saltley, the Garriſon, and 1 


5 Camp-hill, and which then ſtood at a diſtance from 
me town, though now near its centre; was found- — 


it, 


' 
* 
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ed. by the houſe of Birmingham, in the early 
reigns of the Norman Kings, and called © 
Hoſpital of int Thomas, The prieſt being 
bound to pray far the ſouls of the founders every 
day, to the end of the world. 


In 128 5, Thomas de Madenhache, Lord of 
the manor of Aſton, gave ten acres of land in 
his manor. William de Birmingham ten, which 
I take to be the land where the Priory flood; 
and Ranulph de Rakeby three acres, in Saltley: 
About the ſame time, ſundry others gave houſes 
and land in ſmaller quantities: William de Bir. 


mingham gave afterwards twenty two acres more. 
The ſame active ſpirit ſeems to have operated in 


our anceſtors, 500 years ago, that does in their 
deſcendants at this day: If a new ſcheme ſtrikes 


the fancy, it is purfued with vigor. 


The religious fervor of that day ran high: It 
was unfaſhionable to leave the world, and not 
remember the Priory. Donations crowded in ſo 
faſt, that the prohibiting act was forgot; ſo that 
in 1311, the brotherhood were proſecuted by the 


crown, for appropriating lands contrary to the 


act of mortmain; But . theſe intereſted prieſts, 
like their ſagacious brethren, knew as well how 
to preſerve as to gain property; for upon theilt 
humble petition to the throne, Edward the Se— 


cond put a ſtop to the judicial proceedings, and 


granted a ſpecial pardon. 


tot 
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11 1351, Fouk de Birmingham, and Richard | 
Spencer, jointly gave to the priory one hundred | | 

| acres of land, part lying in Aſton, and part in | 
Birmingham, to maintain another prieft, who | 
hould celebrate divine ſervice daily at the altar | 

of the Virgin Mary, in the church of the hoſpi- | 

tal, for the ſouls of William la Mercer, and his 1 

wife. The church is ſuppoſed to have ſtood upon | 

the ſpot. now No. 27; in Bull. ſtreets [ 

4 

In the premiſes belonging to the Red Bull, | [4 

No. 83, nearly oppoſite, have been diſcovered | 9 
human bones, which has cauſed ſome to ſuppoſe 7h { | 

it the place of interment for the religious, be- 9 
longing to the priory, which I rather doubt. NED | 
At the diſſolution of the abbies, in 1536, the l 
King's viſitors valued the annual income at the | g 
trifling ſum of 81. 8s. gd. 1 

The patronage continued chiefly in the head 14 

1 of the Birmingham family. Dugdale gives us a 1 
4 liſt of ſome of the Priors, who held dominion in 8 
© this little common wealth, from 1326, *till the 1 
„bal annihilation, being 210 years. 1 
i Robert Marmion, Robert Browne, (ql 
oh Robert Cappe, John Port, Ti 
Thomas Edmunds, William Prieſtwood, if 
| John Frothward, Henry Drayton, 1 

5 John | 
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John Cheyne, Sir Edward Toſte, 
Henry Bradley, n of | 
Thomas Salpin, Henry Hody. 


Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex; a man of 
much honour, more capacity, and yet more ſpi- 
rit, was the inſtrument with which Henry the 
Eighth deſtroyed the abbies; but Henry, like 1 
true politician of the houſe of Tudor, wiſch 
threw the blame upon the inſtrument; held it 
forth to the public in an odious light, and then fa. 
crificed it to m_—_ an angty people. 


* his deſtructive meaſure againſt the religious 


houſes, originated from royal letchery, and was 


replete with conſequence, 


It opened the fountains of learning, at that 
day confined to the monaſtry, and the ſtreams 


diffuſed themſelves through various ranks of men. 
The revival of letters * of ſcience made a ra- 
pid progreſs i It ſoon appeared, that the ſtagnate 


| knowledge of the prieſt, was abundantly main 


with error; but now, running through the laity, 
who had no private intereft to ſerve, it became 
more pure. 


It removed great numbers of men, who lay as 
a dead weight upon the community, and they be- 
came uſeful members of ſociety : When younger 


| ſons could no longer find an aſylum within the 


gloomy 
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gloomy walls of a conyent, they ſought a 8 
hood in trade. Commerce, therefore, was taught 
to crowd her ſails, croſs the weſtern ocean, fill 
| the country with riches, and change an idle Piri 


into that of induſtry. 


By the deſtruction of religious houſes, 2 
Eb ſuſtained a temporary wound: They were 
by far the moſt magnificent and expenſive build- 
ings in the kingdoms, far ſurpaſſing' thoſe of the 
| nobility ; ſome of theſe ſtructures are yet habit- 1 
able, though the major part are gone to decay. mw | 
But modern architecture hath ſince out- done the | 
former ſplendor of the abbey, in uſe and elegance, 1 
and ſometimes with the profits ariſing from the ll | 

| 


abbey, | lands. | N * | 


It alſo ſhut the door of charity againſt the im- a 
poſtor, 1 the helpleſs, and the idle, who had found _ 1 
here their chief ſupply ; and gave riſe to one of 
| the beſt laws ever invented by human wiſdom, 
that of each pariſh ſupporting 1 its own poof? 


— —_—— N 
2 — «a - 


CH 


By the annihilation of abbots, the church loſt L 
its weight in Parliament, and the vote was thrown i 
into the hands of the temporal Lords. 


— $_— 


| It prevented, in ſome degree, the extinction of 
families; for, inſtead of younger branches be- 
coming the votaries of a monaſtic life, they be- 
came the votaries of hymen : : Hence the king- 

dom 


them with a rod of iron. 
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dom was enriched by population. It eaſed the 
people of a ſer of maſters, who had for a ages ruled 


Moſ 
remoni 
people 


The hands of ſuperſtition were alſo weakened, Chri 
for the important ſciences of aſtrology, miracle, of the 
and divination, ſupported by the Fo have been their m 
loſing ground ever ſince, | 

The 

It likewiſe recovered vaſt tracts of land out of nd op 
dead hands, and gave an additional vigor to aęri. were | 
culture, unknown to former ages. The monk, power 
who had only a temporary tenancy, could not tenden 
give a permanant one; therefore, the lands were 
neglected, and the produce was ſmall: But theſe And 
lands falling into the hands of the gentry, ac- Pen, 
quired an hereditary title. It was their intereſt bead of 
to grant leaſes, for a ſuperior rent; and it was WW" 
the tenant's intereſt to give that rent, for the ſake member 
of ſecurity : Hence the produce of land is be- [Fiſhed 
come one of the moſt advantageous branches of kimſel 
Britiſh commerce. but hi 

Henry, by this ſeiſure, had more property to a 
give away, than any King of England ſince Wil- S P 
liam the Conqueror, and he generouſly gave 1 
away that which was never his own. It is curious eu ; 
to ſurvey the foundation of ſome of the princt- z i, 
pal religions that have taken the lead among men. a 


Moſes 
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Moſes founded a religion upon morals and ce- 
remonies, one half of which continues with his 
people to this day. 


Chriſt founded one upon love and purity; words 
of the ſimpleſt import, yet we ſometimes miſtake 
their meaning. 


The Biſhop of Rome erected his, upon deceit 
and oppreſſion ; hence the treaſures of knowledge 
were locked up, an inundation of riches and 
power flowed into the church, with deſtructive 
tendency. \ 


wy 


And Henry the Eighth, built his reformation 
upon revenge and plunder : He deprived the 
bead of the Romiſh ſee, of an unjuſt power, for 

Y pronouncing a juſt deciſion; and robbed the 
nenbers, for being annexed to that head. Henry 
wiſhed the world to believe, what he believed 
himſelf, that he acted from a religious principle; 
but his motive ſeems to have been ſavage love. 


Had equity directed when Henry divided this 
vaſt property, he would have reſtored it to the 
deſcendants of thoſe perſons, whoſe miſtaken 
zeal had injured their families; but his diſpoſal 
of it was ludicrous ſometimes he made a free 
gilt, at others he exchanged a better eſtate for a 
a worſe, and then gave that worſe to another. 


B b I habe 
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1 have met with a little anecdote which ſays, 


bur! 
« That Henry being upon a tour in Deyonſhire, eh 
two men waited on him to beg certain lands in mer 
that county; while they attended in the ant. room 0 45 
for the royal preſence, a flranger approached, and i 
aſked them a trifling queſtion ; they anſwered, they and 
wiſhed to be alone—at that moment the King ing 
entered: They fell at his feet: The ſtranger ſeeing the 
them kneel, kneelt with them. They aſked the this 
favor intended; the King read. ly granted it: They with 
bowed :: — The ſtranger bowed alſo. By this twer 
time, the ſtranger perceiving there was a valuatle riety 
prize in the queſtion, claimed his thirds; they gott 
denied his having any thing to do with the mat. ceili 
ter: He anfweres, he had done as much as they, othe 
for they only aſked and bowed, and he did the firſt 
ſame. The diſpute grew warm, and both partics WW grea 
agreed to appeal to the King, who anſwered, He vor! 
took them for joint beggars, therefore had made plac 
them a joint preſent. They were then abliget th: 
to divide the land with the ſtranger, whoſe ſhare yene 
amounted to 240l. per annum.“ men. 
and 
The land formerly uſed for the priory of Bir- 
mingham, is now the property of many perſons, 
Upon that ſpot, whereon ſtood one ſolitary houlz 
now ſtand about four hundred. Upon that 
ground, Where about thirty perſons lived uo 
the induſtry of others, about three thouſand Iive a + 
upon their own: The place, which lay as a heavy Ma 


buitaen 
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burthen upon the community, how tends to en- 
rich it, by adding its mite to the national com- 
merce, and the national Oy | 

* 177 9 I took down an old houſe of wood 
uk plaiſter, which had ſtood 208 years, hav- 
ing been erected in 1567, thirty-one years after 
the diſſolution of abbies. The foundation of 
this old houſe ſeemed to have been built chiefly 
with ſtones from the priory ; perhaps more than 
twenty waggon loads: Theſe appeared in a va- 
riety of forms and ſizes, highly finiſhed in the 
gothic taſte, parts of porticos, arches, windows, 
ceilings, &c. ſome fluted, ſome cyphered, and 
otherwiſe ornamented, yet compleat as in the 
firſt day they were left by the chizel. The 
oreatefl part of them were deſtroyed by the 
workmen : Some others I uſed again in the fire- 
place of an under kitchen. Perhaps they are 
the only perfect fragments that remain of that 
venerable edifice, which once ſtood the monu- 
ment of ancient piety, the ornament of the town, 
and the envy of the prieſt out of place. 


JOHN A DEAN" HOLE. 


At the bottom of Digbeth, about thirty yards 
North of the bridge, on che left, is a water-courſe 
B b 2 that 
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that takes in a ſmall drain from Digbeth, by 
more from the adjacent meadows, and which d. 
vides the pariſhes of Aſton and Birmingham, 
called John a Dean's Hole; from a perſon « 


that name who is ſaid to have loſt his life there, 


and which, I think, is the only name of-antiquit 


The particle de, between the chriſtian and ſur 
name, is of French extraction, and came over 


with William the Firſt: It continued tolerably 


pure for about three centuries, when it in ſome 


degree aſſumed an Engliſh . garb, in the particle 


of : The a, therefore is only a corruption of the 
latter. Hence the time of this unhappy man's 
misfortune may be fixed about the reign of Ed. 


ward the Third. 


LENCHs TRUST. 


In the reign of Henry the Eighth, William 
Lench, a native of this place, bequeathed his 
eſtate for the purpoſe of erecling alms houſes, 


which are thoſe at the bottom of Steelhouſe- lane, 


for the benefit of poor widows, but chiefly for 


repairing the ſtreets of Birmingham. Ar 
2 others 


to pa: 


| order 
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others granted. ſmaller donations for the ſame 
uſe, but all were included under the name of 
Lench; and I believe did not unitedly amount, 
at char time, to fifteen pounds per annum. 


truſt, conſiſting of gentlemen in the eee 
hood of eee 


All . Aird tend to confuſion: The ad 
of care is eyer neceſſary to keep order. The 


having too many modes of pleaſure of their own, 


to pay attention to this little guriſdiftion, diſ- 


order crept in apace; ſome of the lands were loſt 
for want of inſpection; the rents ran in arrear, 


and were never recovered; the ſtreets were neg· 


lected, and the . chmplainef. 


Miſconduct, particularly of a public nature, 
ſilently grows for years, and ſometimes for ages, 
till it becomes too bulky for ſupport, falls in 
pieces by its own weight, and out of its very 
deſtruction riſes a remedy. An order, therefore, 
from the Court of Chancery was obtained, for 
veſting the property in other hands, conſiſting of 
twenty perſons, all of Birmingham, who have 
directed this valuable eſtate, now 2271. 55s, per 
annum, to uſeful purpoſes. The man who can 
guide his own Reine concerns with ſucceſs, 

| ſtands 


Ober chi Cad inheritance was erected a 


gentlemen, therefore at the head of this charity, 


en — vs 
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entered into law, ſhall ſtop Judicial proceedings, 
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ſtands the faireſt ROI of guiding thoſe of the. 
e | 


If the former truſt went widely aſtray, perhaps 


their ſucceſſors have not exactly kept the line, by 
advancing the leaſes to a rack rent: It is worth 
conſidering, whether the tenant of an expiring 


 leale, hath not in equity, a. kind of reverſionaty 
right, which ought to favour him with the refuſal 


of another term, at one third under the value, 
in houſes, and one fourth in land; this would 
give ſtability to the title, ſecure the rents, and 
cauſe the leſſee more chearfully to improve the 
premiſes, which in time would enhance their 
value, both with regard to property and eſteem, 


. But where buſineſs is well conducted, com. 
plaint ſhould ceaſe ; for perfection is not to be 
expected on this ſide the grave. 


Excluſive of a pittance to the poor widows 
above. the truſt have a power of diſtributing 
money to the neceſſitous at Chriſtmas and Faſter, 
which is punctually performed. 


J think there is an excellent clauſe in the de- 
viſor's will, ordering his bailiff to pay half a crown 
to any two perſons, who, having quarreled and 


and make peace by agreement—He might have 
added, ce And half a crown to the lawyer that 
will 
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will ſuffer them.” I know the "IR has been de- 
manded, but am lorry do not Know that it was 
| ever paid, 


If money be reduced to one fourth its vile, 
Jance the days of Lench, it follows, that four 
times the ſum qught to be paid in ours; and 
perhaps ten ſhillings cannot be better laid out, 
than in the purchaſe of that peace, which tends 

to harmoniſe the community, and weed a bro- 
| therhood not the moſt amicable among us. 


The members chuſe annually, out of their own 
| body a ſteward, by the name of bailiff Lench: 


The. preſent fraternity, who direct this uſeful 
charity, are 


Thomas Colmore, bailiff. 


George Davis, Joſeph Tyndall, 
Win. | Wallingham, dead, Joleph Smith, 
Michael Lakin, Robert Maſon, 
Benjamin May, | Joſeph Webſter, dad, 
Michael Lakin, jun. Abel Humphreys, 
James Bedford, Thomas Lawrence, 
Samuel Ray, Samuel Pemberton, 
John' Ryland, Juoſeph Webſter, jun. 
James Jackſon, John ING. 


Stephen Bedford, dead, 
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FEN THA M's TRUST. 


Py 


In 1712, George Fentham, of Birminghan, 
deviſed his eſtate by will, conſiſting of about one 
hundred acres, in Erdington and Handſworth, 
of the value then, of 20l. per annum, veſting 
the ſame in a truſt, of which no perſon could be 
choſen who reſided more than one hundred yard, 
from the Old Croſs. We ſhould be inclined : 


think the deviſor entertained a ſingular predi- 


tection for the Old Croſs, then in the pride of 


youth. But if we unfold this whimſical clauſe 


we ſhall find it contains a ſhrewd intention. The 
choice: was limited. within one hundred yards, be- 
cauſe the town itſelf, in his day, did not in ſome 
directions extend farther. Fentham had ſpent a 
life in Birmingbam, knew well her inhabitants, 


and like ſome others, had ſound honour as well 


as riches among them: He knew alſo, he could 
with ſafety depoſit his property in their hands, 
and was determined it ſhould never go out.— 
T he ſcheme will anſwer his purpoſe, 


The uſes of this eſtate, now about 100. per 


annum, are for teaching children to read, and 
for clothing ten poor widows of Birmingham: 
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Thoſe Children belonging to the charity ſchool, 
in green, are upon this foundation. 


The preſent truſt are 
Francis Coales, and Edmund Wace Pattiſon. | 


CROWLEY' TRUST. 


| Ann Crowley bequeathed, by her laſt will, in 
1733, fix houſes in Steelhouſe-lane, amounting 
| to eighteen pounds per annum, for the purpoſe 
| of ſupporting a ſchool, conſiſting of ten children. 
From an attacliment to her own ſex, ſhe conſti- 
tuted over this infant colony of letters a female 
teacher : Perhaps we ſhould have ſeen a female 
truſt, had they been equally capable of defending 
| the property. The income of the eſtate increal- 
ing, the children are now augmented to twelve. 


By a ſubſequent clauſe in the deviſor's will, 
twenty ſhillings a year, for ever, iſſues out of two 
houſes in the Lower Priory, to be diſpoſed 1 at 
Ciſcretion of the truſt. 
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The governors of this female charity are 
Thomas Colmore, bailif, 
Joſeph Cartwright, William Ruſſell, 90 


Thomas Lee, Joſiah Rogers, 
John Francis, Joſeph Hornblower, 
Samuel Colmore, John Rogers. 


SCOTTa- TRUST. 


Joſeph Scott, Eſq; yet living, aſſigned, July), 
1779, Certain meſſuages and lands in and nest 
Walmer-lane, in Birmingham, of the preſent rent 
of 40l. 18s. part of the ſaid premiſes to be ap- 
propriated for the interment of proteſtant dif- 
ſenters; part of the profits to be applied to the 

uſe of a religious ſociety in Carr's-lane, at the | 
_ diſcretion of the truſt; and the remainder, for the 
inſtitution cf a ſchool to teach the mother tongue. 


That part of the demiſe, deſigned for the 
reception of the dead, is about three acres, upon 
which ſtands one meſſuage, now the Golden 
Fleece, joining Summer-lane on the weſt, and 
Walmer-lane on the eaſt; the other, which hath 
Aſton-ſtreet on the ſouth, and Walmer-lane on 
the weſt, contains about four acres, upon which 
now ſtand ninety-one houſes. A building leaſe, 
in 1778, was granted of theſe laſt premiſes for 


120 renn, at 3ol. per annum; at the 5 
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of which, the rents will probably amount to 
twenty times the preſent income. The truſt, to 
whoſe direction this charity is committed, are 


Abel Humphrys, bailif, 


0 


John Allen, John Berry, 

John Parteriagge, William Hutton, 
William Aitkins Thomas Cheek Lea, 
Joſeph Rogers, Durant Hidſon, 

Thomas Cock, Samuel Tutin. 


Reer. 
It is entertaining to contemplate the genera- 
tions of faſhion, which not only influences our 
dreſs and. manner of living, but moſt of the com- 
mon actions of life, and even the modes of think- 
Ing. Some of theſe faſhions, not meeting with 
the taſte of the day, are of ſhort duration, and re- 
treat out of life as ſoon as they are well brought in ; 
others take a longer ſpace ; but whatever faſhions 
predominate, though ever ſo abſurd, they carry an 
| Maginary beauty, which pleaſes the fancy, *cill 
they become ridiculous with age, are ſucceeded 
by others, when their very memory becomes diſ- 
guſting. wk ITE 


* 


Ce 2 Cuſtom 


— 
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Cuſtom gives a ſanction to faſhion, and recon. 
ciles us even to its inconveniency. The faſhion 
of this year is laughed at the next. 


'There are faſhions of every date, from five 
hundred years, eyen to one day ; of the firſt, wa 
that of erecting religious houſes; of the laſt, was 
that of deſtroying them. 


Our anceſtors, the Saxons, after their converſ. 
on to chriſtianity, diſplayed their zeal in building 
churches: though the kingdom in a few centu- 
ries was amply ſupplied, yet that zeal was no way 
abated ; it therefore exerted itſelf in the abbey,— 
When a man of fortune had nearly done with 
time, he began to peep into eternity through the 
windows of an abbey; or, if a villian had com- 
mitted a piece of butchery, or had cheated the 
world for ſixty years, there was no doubt but he 
could burrow his way to glory through the foun- 
dations of an abbey. | 


In 1383, the ſixth of Richard the Second, br 
fore the religious fervor ſubſided that had erected 
Deritend-chapel, Thomas de Sheldon, John Colel- 
hill, John Goldſmith, and William att Siowe, all 
of Birmingham, obtained a patent from the crown 

to erect a building upon the ſpot where the Free 
School now fands in New-ſtreet, to be called 
The Gild of the Holy Croſs ; ; to endow it with 


lands 
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lands in Birmingham and Edgbaſton, of the an- 
nual value of twenty marks, for the maintenance 
of two prieſts, who were to perform divine ſervice 
to the honor of God, our bleſſed Lady his Mo- 
ther, the Holy Croſs, St. Thomas, and St. Ca- 
tharine. 


The faſhion ſeemed to take with the inhabi- 
tants, many of whom wiſhed to join the four 
happy men, who had obtained the patent for ſo 
pious a work ; ſo that, in 1393, a ſecond patent 
was procured by the bailiff and inhabitants of 

Birmingham, for confirming the gild, and mak- 
| | ing the addition of a brotherhood in honor of 

the Holy Croſs, conſiſting of both ſexes, with 
power to conſtitute a maſter and wardens, and alſo 
to erect a chantry of prieſts to celebrate divine 
ſervice in the chapel of the gild, for the ſouls 
of the founders, and all the fraternity; for whoſe 
ſupport there were given, by divers perſons, 
| eighteen meſſuages, three tofts, (pieces of ground) 

ſix acres of land, and forty ſhillings rent, lying 
in Sirwinghang and Edgbelion aforeſaid. 


But, in the 27th of Henry the Eighth, 1536, 
when 1t was the faſhion of that day, to multiply 
deſtruction againſt the religious, and their habi- 
tations, the annual income of the gild was 
valued, by the King's random viſitors, at the ſum 
of 31. 28. 10d. out of which, three prieſts who 


ſung 
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Geng maſs, had 51. 6s. 8d. each; an organiſt 
3l. 13s. 4d. the common midwife, 45. the bell. 
man, 6s. 8d. with other ſalaries of inferior note, 


-- Theſe lands continued in the crown 'till x 552, 
the fifth of Edward the Sixth, when, at the humble 
ſuit of the inhabitants, they were aſſigned to 


William Symmons, gent. 
Richard Smallbrock, bailiff of the town, 


John Shilton, John Wylles, 

William Colmore, William Paynton, 

Henry Foxall, William Aſchrig, 
William Bogee, Robert Raſtall, 

Thomas Cooper, Thomas Snowden, 
Richard Swifte, John Eyliat, 

Thomas Marſhall, William Colmore, in, 

John Veyly, AND 

John King, William Mychell, 


all inhabitants of Birmingham, and their ſuc 
ceſſors, to be choſen upon death or removal, 
by the appellation. of the Bailiff and Governors of 
the Free Grammar School of King Edward the 
Sixth, for the inſtruction of children in gram- 
mar; to be held of the crown in common ſoccage, 


paying for ever twenty ſhillings per annum. Over | 


this ſeminary of learning were : to'prefide a maſter 
and uſher, whoſe united income ſeems to have 
been only twenty pounds per annum. Both are 


of the clergy. The hall of the gild was uſed 
for 


giant 
franc 
ſuffic 
may 
Wing: 
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ſor a ſchool-raom. In the glaſs of the windows 
was painted the figure of Edmund Lord Ferrers ; 
who, marrying, about 350 years ago, the heireſs 
of the houſe of Birmingham, reſided upon the 
manor, and ſeems to have been a benefactor to 
the gild, with his arms, empaling Belknap ; 
and alſo, thofe of Stafford, of Grafton, of Bir- 
mingham, and Bryon. 


| The gild ſtood at that time at a diſtance from 

the town, ſurrounded with incloſures; the high- 
way to Hales Owen, now New-ſtreet, running by 
the north. No houſe could be nearer than thoſe 
in the High- ſtreet. 


The firſt erection, wood and plaiſter, which 
had ſtood about 320 years, was taken down in 
1707, to make way for the preſent flat building. 
In 1756, a ſet of urns were placed upon the pa- 
rapet, which give relief to that ſtiff air, fo hurtful 
to the view: at the ſame time, the front was 
intended to have been decorated, by erecting half 
a dozen dreadful pillars, like ſo many over-grown 
giants marſnalled in battalia, to guard the en- 
trance, which the boys with to ſhun; and, being 
lufficiently tarniſhed with Birmingham ſmoak, 
may become dangerous to pregnancy. Had the 
wings of this building fallen two or three yards 
back, and the line of the ſtreet been preſerved 
by a light paliſade, it would have riſen in the 
ſcale 
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ſcale of beauty, and removed the gloomy aſped 
of the area. 1 85 


The tower is in a good taſte, except being n. 
ther too narrow in the baſe, and is ornamemed 
with a ſleepy figure of the donor, Edward the 
Sixth, dreſſed in a royal mantle, with the enſigns 
of the Garter ; holding a bible and ſceptre. 


The lands that ſupport this foundation, and 
were in the reign of Henry the Eighth, valued 
at thirty-orie pounds per annum, are now, by the 
advance of landed property, the reduction ot 
motiey, and the increaſe of commerce, about God. 


The preſent governors of this royal donation 
are 


„„ Whateley, bailiff, 
Rev. Charles Newling, Thomas Weſtley, 
Abraham Spooner, %; Wm. John Banner, 


Thomas Ruſſell, Thomas Salt, 
John Aſh, M. D. William Holden, 
Richard Rabone, Thomas Carleſs, 
Francis Goodall, John Ward, 


Francis Parrott, % Edward Palmer, % 
William Ruſſell, % PFrancis Coales, 
John Cope, dead, AND 
Thomas Hurd, Robert Coales. 


Over this nurſery of ſcience prefides a chief 
maſter, with an annual ſalary of one hundred and 
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maſh pounds; a ſecond maſter xy two uſhers; 
a maſter 1n the art of writing, and another in that 


of drawing, at forty pounds each: a librarian, 
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ten: ſeven exhibitioners at the Univerſity of Oxford, 0 l 
twenty-five pounds each. Alſo, eight inferior ſchools mit. 
in various parts of the town, are conſtituted and WA 
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fed by this grand reſervoir, at fifteen pounds each, 1 
which begin the firſt rudiments of learning. 
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Join Brookiby, /:, 168 5. WW | 
—  Tonkinſon. 35 _ | 
John Huſted. 
Edward Mainwaring, = 1730. 
John Wilkinſon, _- 1746. 
Thomas Green, 3 — 1759, 
William Brailsford, r 1966. 
Rev. Thomas Price, e 


CHARITY SCHOOL: 
COMMONLY, 


BLUE SCHOOL. 


Ihe 


4A 


There ſeems to be three claſſes of people, who 
| demand the care of ſociety ; Infancy, old age, and 
8 caſual 


* 
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caſual infirmity. When a man cannot aſſiſt him. 


ſelf, it is neceſſary he ſhould be aſſiſted. The 


firſt of theſe only is before us. The direction 
of youth ſeems one of the greateſt concerns in 
moral life, and one that is the leaſt underſtood: 
to form the generation to come, is of the laſt 
Importance. If an ingenious maſter hath flogged 
the a be into an innocent child, he thinks him- 
ſelf worthy of praiſe. A lad is too much terri- 
fied to march that path, which is marked out by 
the rod. If the way to learning abounds with 
puniſhment, he will quickly deteſt it; if we 
make his duty a taſk, we lay a ſtumbling-block 
before him that he cannot ſurmount. 


Me rarely know a tutor ſucceed in training up 
youth, who is a friend to harſh treatment. 


Whence is it, that we ſo ſeldom find affection 
ſubſiſting between maſter and ſcholar? From the 
moment they unite, to the end of their lives, diſ- 
guſt, like a cloud, riſes in the mind, which reaſon 
herſelf can never diſpel. = 


The boy may paſs the precincts of childhood, 
and tread the ſtage of life upon an equality with 
every man in it, except his old ſchoolmaſter; 
the dread of him ſeldom wears off; the name of 
Buſby ſounded with horror for half a centur) 


after he had laid down the rod. I have m” 
Re | cen 


able 
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been delighted when I have ſeen a ſchool of 


boys break up; the joy that diffuſes itſelf over 


every face and action, ſhews infant nature in her 
gayeſt form—the only care remaining is, to forget 
on one fide of the walls what was taught on 
the other. : 


F 


One would think, if coming out gives ſo much 


ſatisfaction, there muſt be ſomething "_ deteſt- 
able within. | 


If the maſter thinks he has performed his taſk 
when he has taught the boy a few words, he as 
much miſtakes his duty, as he does the road to 
learning: this is only the firſt ſtage of his journey. 


| He has the man to form for ſociety with ten- 


thouſand ſentiments. 


It is curious to enter one of theſe priſons of 
| ſcience, - and obſerve the children not under the 


leaſt government: the maſter without authority, 


the children without order; the maſter ſcolding, 
the children riotous. We neyer harden the wax 
to receive the impreſſion. They act in a natural 
ſphere, but he in oppoſition: he ſeems the only per- 
ſon in the ſchool who merits correction; he, unfit 
to teach, is making them unfit to be taught. 


A man does not conſider whether his talents 
are adapted for teaching, ſo much, as whether he 


can projit by teaching: thus, when a man hath 
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taught for ewenty years, he ay be "wy fit to 0 
to ſchool. * | 


T0 that vaſt group of ene Wand 
whether in, or out of petticoats, who teach, 
without having been taught; who miſtake the 
tail for the ſeat of learning, inſtead of the head; 
who can neither direct the paſſions of others nor 
their own ; it may be ſaid, Quit the trade, i 
bread can be procured out of it. It is uſeleſs v 
purſue a work of error: the ingenious architef 
muſt take up your rotten foundation, before he 
can lay one that is ſolid,” 


But, to the iſeerning few, who can: penetrat 
the ſecret windings of the heart; who know tha 
nature may be directed, but can never be inven. 
ed; that inſtruction ſhould ever coincide with tit 
temper of the inſtrucled, or we fail againſt the 
wind; that it is neceſſary the pupil ſhould reliſh 
both the teacher and the leſſon; which, if ac- 
cepted like a bitter draught, may eaſily be ſweet 
ened to his taſte: to theſe valuable few, who, 
like the prudent floriſt, poſſeſſed of a choice roo; 
which he cultivates with care, adding improve 
ment to every generation; it may be ſaid, © Banih 
tyranny out of the little dominions over which 
you are abſolute ſovereigns ; introduce in its ſteal 
two of the higheſt ornaments of humanity, lor 
and reaſon.” Through the medium of the fil, 
| ! ee the 


| the n 


horro 
frienc 


| repel 


reaſo! 
Ever. 
atten 
Ing 

punis 


rien 


che maſter and the leſſon may be viewed without 
horror; when the teacher and the learner are upon 
friendly terms, the ſcholar will rather invite than 
| repel the aſſiſtance of the maſter. By the ſecond 5 
reaſon, the teacher will ſupport his full authority. 
Every period of life in which a man is capable of 
attending to inſtruction, he is capable of attend- 
ing to reaſon: this will anſwer every end of 
puniſhment, and ſomething more. 


Thus, an irkſome taſk will be changed into a 
friendly intercourſe. | 


This School, by a date in the front, was 
erected in 17 24, in St. Philip's church-yard; is a 
plain, airy, and uſeful building, ornamented over 
the door with the figures of a boy and a girl in the 
uniform of the ſchool, and executed with a degree 


| of elegance, that a Roman ſtatuary would not 
have bluſhed to own. | 


This artificial family conſifts of about ninety 
ſcholars, of both ſexes ; over which preſide a go- 
yernor and goyerneſs, both ſingle. Behind the 
apartments, is a large area appropriated for the 
| amuſement of the infant race, neceſſary as their 
| food. Great decorum is preſerved in this little 
ſociety; who are ſupported by annual contribu- 
tion, and by a collection made after ſermon 
twice a year, On 


At 
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At twelye, or fourteen, the children are 
removed into the commercial world, and often 
acquire an affluence that enables them to ſupport 
that PN: which formerly ſupported them, 


Ie is worthy af remark, that thoſe inſtitutions 
which are immediately upheld by the temporary 
hand of the giver, flouriſh in continual ſpring, 
and become real benefits to ſociety ; while thoſe 
which enjoy a perpetual income, are often tinctured 
with ſupineneſs, and dwindle into obſcurity,— | 
The firſt, uſually anſwer the purpoſe of the liy. 
ing; the laſt, ſeldom that of the dead, 


DISSENTING CHARITY-SCHOOL 


About twenty years ago, the Diſſenters eſta- 
bliſhed a ſchool, upon nearly the ſame plan as the 
former, conſiſting of about eighteen boys andeight 
girls; with this improvement, that the boys are 
innured to moderate labour, and the girls to 
houſe-work. 

The annual ſubſcriptions ſeem to be willingly 


paid, thankfully received, and judiciouſly ex: 
pended, 


WORK. 
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oO BIRMINGHAM. 


During the long reign of the Plantagenets in 
England, there do no ſeem many laws in the 
ode then exiſting for the regulation of the poor: 
diſtreſs was obliged to wander for a temporarß 
And uncertain relief: —idleneſs uſually mixed, 

ory it. e t 


The nobility: 458 kept at ond doll. 
table houſes, where want frequently procured 
; ſupply; but, as theſe were thinly ſcattered, 355 
ere inadequate to the purpoſe. 


7 


ks the abbey was much more frequent, and as 
a great part of the riches of the kingdom paſſed 
through the hands of the monk, and charity being 
onſonant to the - profeſſion of that order, the 
weight of the poor chiefly lay upon the religious 
houſes ; this was the general mark for the indi- 
gent, the idle, and the impoſtor, who carried 
meanneſs in their aſpect, and the words Christ 
Ius in their mouth. Hence ariſe the epithets 
of ſtroller, vagrant, and ſturdy beggar, with which 
modern law is intimately acquainted. 


It was too frequently obſerved, that there was 
but a Render barrier between begging and ſteal- 


ing, 
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ing, that neceſſity ſeldom marks the limits of ho. 
neſty, and that a country abounding with beg. 
gars, abounds alſo with plunderers. A remnam 
of this urgent race, ſo juſtly complained of, which 
. diſgrace ſociety, and lay the country under conti. 

bution, are ſtill ſuffered, by the ſupineneſs of the 
magiſtrate, | | 


When the religious houſes, and all their pro- 
| perty, in 1536, fell a ſacrifice to the vindidine 
wrath of Henry the Eighth, the poor loſt thei 
dependence, and as want knows. no law, robber 
became frequent; juſtice called loudly for pu- 
niſhment, and the hungry for bread ; which gar 
Tiſe, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to that moſ 
excellent inſtitution, of erecting every pariſh into 
a diſtinct fraternity, and obliging them to ſup- 
port their own members; therefore, it is difficul: 
to aſſign a reaſon, why the blind ſhould go 4 
broad to /ee freſh countries, or the man without 
200! to travel. 


Though che poor were nurſed by parochid 
law, yet workhouſes did not become general til 
1730: that of Birmingham was erected in 1733 
at the expence of 11731. 38. 5d. and which, the 
ſtranger would rather ſuppoſe, was the reſidence 
of a gentleman, than that of four hundred pau 


pers. The left wing, called the infirmary, wi 
added in * at the charge of 4ool. and the 
right 


cot, a place for Jahaprs in 277975 at the e 
of e. orf. Na 0 


Let us a a ſecond time, - conſider the 50,000 


as one great family, where, though the property 
of individuals is aſcertained. and ſecured, yet a 


hold the members of this vaſt family marked with 
every ſtile of character. Forlorn infancy, acci- 
dental calamity, caſual ſickneſs, old age, and even 
inadyertent diſtreſs, all find ſupport from that 
charitable fund erected by induſtry. No part 
of the family is neglected: he that cannot find 
bread for himſelf, finds a ready ſupply; he that can, 
ought to do ſo. By cultivating the young ſuckers 
of infancy, we prudently eſtabliſh the enſuing ge- 
neration, which will, in the commercial walk, 


abundantly=repay the expence: temporary afflic- 


diſtreſſes which ariſe from folly ought not to 
be neglected: the pariſh hath done well to many 
a man, who would not do well to himſelf; if im- 
prudence cannot be baniſhed out of the world, 
© compaſſion, ought not: he that cannot direct 
himſelf, muſt be under the direction of another.— 
If the pariſh ſupported none but the prudent, ſhe 


* Burke. 
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people who.occupy this grand toy ſhop of Europe 


cloſe and | beneficial compact ſubſiſts. - We be- 


tion of every kind alſo merits pity. even thoſe 


| would have but few to ſupport. The laſt ſtage. 
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of human life demands, as well as the firſt, the help 


of the family. The care of infancy ariſes from 


an expectation of a return; that of old age from 
benefits already received. Though a man my 
have paſſed through life without growing rich, 


he may, by his labour, have contributed to make 


others ſo; though he could not purſue the road 
to affluence himſelf, he may have been the meas 


of directing others to find it. 


The number of perſons depending upon this 
weekly charity in Birmingham were, April 14 
1781, about 5240. 


Whether the mode of diſtributing the bounty 
of the community, is agreeable to the intentions 
of legiſlature, or the ideas of humanity, is a doubt, 
For in ſome pariſhes the unfortunate paupers 
have the additional miſery of being ſold to a 
mercenary wretch to ſtarve upon twelve-pence 
a head. It is matter of ſurpriſe that the magl- 
trate ſhould wink at this cruelty ; but it 1s mat- 
ter of pleaſure, that no accuſation comes within 


the verge of my hiſtorical remarks, for thc 


wretched of Birmingham are not made more 
ſo by ill treatment, but meet with a kind 
neſs acceptable to diſtreſs. One would think 
that ſituation could not be deſpicable, which 1s 
often wiſhed for, and often ſought, that of becom. 
ing one of the poor of Birmingham. al 
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We cannot be converſant in parochial buſineſs, 


moſt pariſhes, by uſing every finefle to relieve 
themſelves of paupers, and throwing them upon 
others. Thus the oppreſſed, like the child be- 
tween two fathers, is ſupported by neither. 


There is alſo an enormity, which, though agree- 
able to law, can never be juſtified by the rules 
ol equity—That a man ſhould ſpend the princi- 
pal part of his life in a pariſh, add wealth to it 
| by his labour, form connexions in it, bring up a 
family which ſhall all belong to it, but having 
never gained a ſettlement himſelf, ſhall, in old age 
| be removed by an order, to periſh among ſtran- 


gers. In 1768, a ſmall property fell into my 


hands, fituated in a neighbouring village; [ 
found the tenant had entered upon the premiſes at 


the age of twenty-two; that he had reſided upon. 


them, with poverty and a fair character, during 
the long ſpace of forty-ſix years—I told him he was 
welcome to ſpend the reſidue of his life upon the 
ſpot gratis. He continued there ten years after, 
| when finding an inability to procure ſupport from 
labour, and meeting with no aſſiſtance from the 
pariſh in which he had been reſident for an age, 


he reſigned the place with tears, in 1778, after 


| an occupation of fifty- ſix years, and was obliged 
to recoil upon his own pariſh, about twelve miles 
diſtant, to be farmed with the reſt of the poor; 

Ee 2 and 


without obſerving a littleneſs predominant in 
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and where, he afterwards aſſured me, They 
were murdering him by inches.” —But no com. 
plaint of this ungrateful kind lies againſt tha 
people whoſe character I draw. 


Perhaps it may be a wiſe meaſure, in a place 
like Birmingham, where the manufactures flouriſh 
in continual ſunſhine, not to be over ſtrict with 
regard to removals. Though it may be burden. 
ſome to ſupport the poor of another pariſh, ye! 
perhaps it is the leaſt of two evils: to remore 
old age which hath ſpent a life among us, is un- 
generous ; to remove temporary ſickneſs, is in. 
jurious to trade; and to remove infancy is m. 
politic, being upon the verge of accommodating 
the town with a life of labour. It may be more 
prudent to remove a raſcal than a pauper. Forty 
pounds hath been ſpent in removing a family, 

which would not otherwiſe have coſt forty ſhi 
lings, and whoſe future induſtry might have adced 
many times that ſum to the common capital, 
The higheſt pitch of charity, is that of directing 
inability to ſupport itſelf, Idleneſs ſuits no patt 


of a people, neither does it find a place here; every 
individual ought to contribute to the general 


benefit, by his head or his hands: if he is arrived 
at the weſtern verge of life, when the powers of 
uſefulneſs decline, let him repoſe upon his for- 
tune; if no ſuch thing exiſts, let him reſt upon 
his friends, and if this prop fail, let the public 
nurſe him, with a tenderneſs becoming humanit)- 

= | We 
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We may obſerve, that the manufactures, the la- 
borious part of mankind, the poor's rates, and 
the number of paupers, will everlaſtingly go 
hand in hand; they will increaſe and decreaſe 
together; we cannot annihilate one, but the 
others will follow, and odd as the expreſſion 

may ſound, we become rich by payment and 
poverty. If we diſcharge the poor, who ſhall 


act the laborious Part? Stop the going out of 
| one ſhilling, and it will prevent the coming 1n 


of two. 


At the introduction of the poor's laws, under 
Elizabeth, two pence halfpenny in the pound rent 
was collected every fortnight, for future ſup- 
port: time has made an alteration in the ſyſtem, 
which is now fix-pence in the pound, and col- 
lected as often as found neceſſary. The preſent 


| levy amounts to above 10,0001, per ann. but is 


not wholly collected. 


As the overſeers are generally people of pro- 


perty, ent in advance is not icrupulouſly 
obſerved. 


It was cuſtomary, at the beginning of this 


| admirable ſyſtem of juriſprudence, to conſtitute 


two overſeers in each pariſh; but the magnitude 
of Birmingham pleaded for four, which conti— 
nued *till the year 1720, when a fifth was efta- 
diſhed: in 1729 they were augmented to half 


a dozen; 
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a dozen; the wiſhes of ſome, who are frighted at 
office, riſe to the word dozen, a number very fa. 
miliar in the Birmingham art of reckoning: but 
tet it be remembered, that a veſtry filled with 
overſeers is not calculated for the meridian of 
buſineſs ; that the larger the body, the ſlower the 
motion; and that the time and the neceſſities of 
the poor demand diſpatch. 


From the annual diſburſements in aſſiſting the 
poor, which I ſhall here e hibit from undoubted 
evidence, the curious wil draw ſome uſeful leſ- 
ſons reſpecting the increafe of manufactures, of 
population, and of property, 


No memoirs are found prior to 1676, 


Year. Diſburſed. Year. Diſburſed. 
J. b. d. „ 
1676 328 17 7 ae 


1677 347 9 10 2 1685 324 28 
1 6 1686 338 12 11 


1679 omitted 1687 343 15 6 
1680 342 11. 23 16683 308 17 97 
1601 209-15 7 1689 395 14 11 
8 1690 396 15 22 
1683 410 12 1 1691 354 1 52 


| 1692 


Tear. 


1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1100 
1701 


1702 


1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 


1708 


1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
17135 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 


Diſburſed. 


I. 


360 


376 
423 
454 
385 
446 
505 
592 


661 


487 
413 
476 
555 


510 


339: 


609 


649 


744 
960 
1955 
734 
674 
722 
718 
788 
764 
751 
1094 


8. 
O 
12 
12 


2 
8 


5 


— — 
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01 
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Year. 


1720 
1721 
1722 
1739 
1740 
1742 
1743 
1744 


1745 


1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 


1750 
1751 


1752 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
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Diſburſed. 


1. 


1024 


939 
678 


938 
888 


799 
851 


746 


1003 
1071 
1175 
1132 
1167 
1352 


1355 


3255 


3402 


3306 
2708 
3221 
2935 
3078 
3330 
3963 
3884 


4716 


4940 


* . 
950 14 


18 
8 
2 
1 


6 
12 


0 
6 64 
0 5 
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Tear. Diſburſed. Fear. Diſburſed. 


He FF 

1768 4798 2 5 1775 6509 10 10 
1769 5082 O. 9 1776 5203 4 91 
1770 5125 13 24 21777 6012 5 5 

1771 613 5 10 1778 6866 10 8: 


1772 6139 6 32 1779 8081 19 »: 
1773 5584 18 82 1780 9910 4 11: 
1774 6115 17 11 1 


We cannot paſs through this ſpacious edifice 
without being pleaſed with its internal ceconomy; 
order influences the whole, nor can the clean- 
lineſs be exceeded: but I am extremely concern- 
ed, that I cannot paſs through without com- 
plaint. 


There are evils in common life which admit 
of no remedy ; but there are very few which may 
not be leſſened by prudence, 


The modes of nurſing infancy in this little 
dominion of poverty, are "ly defective. It is 
to be feared the method intended to train up 
inhabitants for the earth, annually furniſhes the 
regions of the grave, 


Why is ſo little attention paid to oh genera- 
tion who are to tread the ſtage after 5 as if 
| we 
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we ſuffered them to be cut off that we might 
keep poſſeſſion for ever. The unfortunate or- 


phan that none will own, none will regard: diſ- 


treſs, in whatever form it appears, excites com- 


paſſion, but particularly in the helpleſs. Who- 
ever puts an infant into the arms of decrepit old 
age, paſſes upon it a ſentence of death, and happy 


is that infant who finds a reprieve. The tender 


ſprig is not likely to proſper under the influence 
of the tree which attracts its nurture; applies that 
nurture to itſelf, where the calls occaſioned by decay 
are the moſt powerful—An old woman and a 


rightly nurſe, are characters as oppoſite as the 


antipodes, 


If we could but exerciſe a proper care during 


the firſt two years, the child would afterwards 
| nurſe itſelf; there is not a more active animal in 
the creation, no part of its time, while awake, is 
unemployed : why then do we invert nature, and 
confine an animal to ſtill life, in what is called a 
ſchool, who is deſigned for action? 


We cannot with indifference behold infants 
crouded into a room by the hundred, command- 
| ed perhaps by ſome diſbanded ſoldier, termed a 
(chool-maſter, who having changed the ſword for 
the rod, continues much inclined to draw blood 
with his arms; where every individual not only 
fe. breathes his own air, but that of another: the 


F f whole 
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whole aſſembly is compoſed of the feeble, the 
afflicted, the maimed, and the orphan; the reſult 
of whoſe confinement, is a fallow aſpect, and x 
ſickly frame: but the paltry grains of knowledge 
gleaned up by the child in this barren field of 
learning, will never profit him two-pence in 
future; whereas, if we could introduce a robuſt bel 
habit, he would one day be a treaſure to the Th 
community, and a greater to himſelf. Till he 
is initiated into labour, a good foundation for 


health may be laid in air and exerciſe. * 
Whenever I ſee half a dozen of theſe forlorn BW 
innocents quartered upon a farm houſe, a group Ro 
of them taking the air under the conduct of a 82 
ſenior, or marſhalled in rank and file to attend pro 
public worſhip, I conſider the overſeer who direct. 4½ 
ed it, as poſſeſſed of tender feelings : their or- ay 
derly attire, and ſimplicity of manners, convey a 1 
degree of pleaſure to the mind; and I behold in ite 
them, the future ſupport of that commercial in- bou 
tereſt, upon which they now lie as a burthen. abo 
N 1 have dwelt long upon the little part a. 
of our ſpecies, let it plead my excuſe to ſay, 1 of! 
cannot view a human being, however diminutive 5 
in ſtature, or depreſſed in fortune, without conſt whit 
dering I view an equal. 
T 
to at 


OLD 
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So called, becauſe prior to the Welch Croſs; 
before the erection of this laſt, it was ſimply called, 
The Croſs. 


The uſe of the market croſs is very an- 
cient, though not equal to the market, for this 
began with civilization. 


Chriſtianity firſt appeared in Britain under the 
Romans; but in the ſixth century, under the 
Saxon government, it had made ſuch an amazing 
progreſs, that every man ſeemed to be not only 
| almoſt a Chriſtian, but it was unfaſhionable not 
to have been a zealous one. The croſs of Chriſt 
was frequently mentioned in converſation, and 
afterwards became an oath. It was hacknied a- 


bout the ſtreets, ſometimes in the pocket, or 


about the neck; ſometimes it was fixed upon 
the church, which we ſee at this day, and always 
hoiſted to the top of the ſteeple. The rudiments 
of learning began with the croſs; hence it ſtands 
to this moment as a frontiſpiece to the battledore, 
which likewiſe bears 1 its name. 


This i important article of religion was thought 


to anſwer two valuable purpoſes, that of collect 


Ff 2 EE ing 
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ing the people; and containing a charm againſt 
ghoſts, evil ſpirits, &c. with the idea of which, 
that age was much infeſted. 


To accompliſh theſe ſingular ends, it was 
blended into the common actions of life, and at 
that period it entered the market-place. A fey 
circular ſteps from the centre of which iſſued an 
elevated pillar, terminating in a croſs, was the 
general faſhion throughout the kingdom; and 
perhaps our Vulcanian anceſtors knew no other 
for twelve hundred years, this being renewed 
about once every century, 'till the year 1702, 
when the preſent croſs was erected, at the expence 
of 80l. 9s. 1d. This was the firſt upon that ſpot, 
ever honoured with a roof: the under part was 
found a uſeful ſhelter for the market- people. 
The room over it was deſigned for the court leet, 
and other public buſineſs, which during the reli- 
dence of the lords upon the manor, had been 
tranſacted in one of their detached apartments, 
yet in being: but after the removal of the lords, 
in 1537, the buſineſs was done in the Leather- 
hall, which occupied the whole eaſt end of Neu 
ſtreet, a covered gateway of twelve feet excepted, 
and aſterwards in the Old Croſs, 
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If a reader, fond of antiquity, ſhould object, 
that I have comprized the Ancient ſtate of Birs 
mingham in too ſmall a compals, and that I ought. 
| to have extended it beyond the 39th page; L 
anſwer, when a man has not much to ſay, he ought 
to be hiſſed out of authorſhip, if he picks the 
pocket of his friend, by ſaying much; neither 
does antiquity end with that page, for in ſome 
of the chaprers, I have led him through the 


mazes of time, to preſent him with a Wonder 
proſpect. | 


In erecting a new building, we generally uſe 
| the few materials of the. old, as far as they will 
extend. Birmingham may be conſidered as one 
vaſt and modern edifice, of which the ancient 
materials make but a very ſmall part: the exten- 


live ner, ſeems to ſurround the minute ld, as if 
t0 Protect it. 


Upon the ſpot hs the Welch Croſh now 
ſtands, probably ſtood a finger-poſt, to direct 
the ſtranger that could read, for there were not 


wy the roads to Warmen and Lich- 
eld. 


Though 
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Though the ancient poſt, and the modern 
croſs, might ſucceed each other, yet this diffe. 
rence was between them, one ſtood at a diſtance 
from the town, the other ſtands near its centre, 


By ſome antique writings it appears, that 209 
years ago this ſpot bore the name of the Welch 
End, perhaps from the number of Welch in its 
neighbourhood ; or rather, from its being the 
great road to that principality, and was at that 
time the extremity of the town, odd houſes ex. 
cepred. This is corroborated by a circumſtance 


I have twice mentioned already, that when Bir. 


mingham unfortunately fell under the frowns of 
Prince Rupert, 137 years ago, and he determined 
to reduce it to aſhes for ſuccouring an enemy, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe he began at the en. 
terior, which was then in Bull- ſtreet, about twelye 
houſes above the croſs. 


If we were ignorant of the date of this croſs, 
the ſtile of the building itſelf would inform uz, 
that it roſe in the beginning of the preſent cen- 


tury, and was deſigned, as population encreaſed, ſor 
a Saturday market; yet, although it is uſed in 


ſome degree for that purpoſe, the people never 
heartily adopted the meaſure. 


In a town like Birmingham, a commodious 


marker-place, for we have nothing that bears the 


Name, 


U3 


he 
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name, would be extremely uſeful. Efforts have 
been uſed to make one, of a large area, now a 
bowling-green, in Corbet's- alley; but I am per- 
ſuaded the market-people would ſuffer the graſs 
to grow in it, as peaceably as in their own fields. 
We are not eaſily drawn from ancient cuſtom, ex- 
cept by intereſt. | 


For want of a convenient place where the 
ſellers may be collected into one point, they are 
ſcattered into various parts of the town. Corn 
is fold by ſample, in the Bull-ring ; the eatable 
productions of the garden, in the fame place: 
butchers ſtalls occupy Spiceal-ſtreet ; one would 
think a narrow ſtreet was preferred, that no cuſ- 
tomer ſhould be ſuffered to paſs by. Flowers, 


C ſhrubs, &c. at the ends of Philip-ſtreet and Moor- 


ſtreet ; beds of earthen-ware lie in the middle of 
the foot ways; and a double range of inſignificant 


| ſtalls; in the front of the ſhambles, choak up the 
$ paſſage : the beaſt market is kept in Dale-end : 


that for pigs, ſheep and horſes in Ney-ſtreet: 


C cheeſe iſſues from one of our principal inns: 
fruit, fowls and butter are {old at the Old Croſs : 
Way, it is difficult to mention a place where they 


are not. We may @ſcrve, if a man hath an 
article to fell which another wants to buy, they 


will quickly find each other our. 


| Though the market. inconveniencies are great, 


a man ſeldom brings a commodity for the ſup- 
| port 
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port of life, or of luxury, and returns without a 
cuſtomer. Yet even this crowded ſtate of te 
market, dangerous to the feeble, hath its advan- 
tages: much buſineſs is tranſacted in a little 
time; the firſt cuſtomer is obliged to uſe dif. 
patch, before he is juſtled out by a ſecond : to 
ſtand all the day idle in the market place, is not 
known among us. 


The upper room of this croſs is appropriated 
for a military guard-houſe. We find, December 
16, 1723, an order made at a public meet 
ing, that * A guard-houſe ſhould be erected 
in a convenient part of the town, becauſe nei. 
ther of the croſſes were eligible.” But this old 
order, like ſome of the new, was never carried 
into execution. As no complaint lies againſt 
the croſs, in our time, we may ſuppoſe it ſuitable 
for the purpoſe ; and I know none but its priſons 
ers that pronounce againſt it. 


SAINT MARTIN's, 


5 
It has been rem arked, chat the antiquity of 
this church is too remate for hiſtorical light. 


The curious records of thoſe darkæ ages, not 
being multiplied; and preſerved by the art @ 
| | _*  printin 
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lution of things. 


There is reaſon for fixing the foundation in the 
eighth century, perhaps rather ſooner, and it then 
was at a ſmall diſtance from the buildings. The 
town ſtood upon the hill, whoſe ceatre was the Old 
Croſs; conſequently, the ring of houſes that now 
ſurrounds the church, from the bottom of Edgbaſ- 
ton-ſtreet, part of Spiceal- ſtreet, theBull-ring, Corn- 
cheaping, and St. Martin's- lane, could not exiſt. 


[ am inclined to think that the precincts of St. 
Martin's have undergone a mutilation, and that 
the place which has obtained the modern name of 
| Bull-ring, and which is uſed as a market for corn 
| and herbs, was once an appropriation of the 
church, though not uſed for interment; becauſe. 
the church is evidently calculated for a town of 
ſome ſize, to which the preſent church-yard no way 
agrees, being ſo extremely ſmall that the ancient 
dead muſt have been continually diſturbed, to 
make way for the modern, that little ſpot being 
Heir only receptacle for 900 years. 


A ſon not only ſucceeds his father in the poſſeſ- 
on of his property and habitation, but alſo in the 
grave, where he can ſcarcely enter without expel- 
ing half a dozen of = anceſtors. 


The antiquity of St. Martin's will appear by 
ſorvey ing the adjacent ground, From the emi- 


G g nence 


printing, have fallen a prey to time, and the revo- 
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nence upon which the High- ſtreet ſtands, pro- 
ceeds a ſteep, and regular deſcent into Moor. 
ſtreet, Digbeth, down Spiceal-ftreet, Lee's-lane, 
and VWorceſter-ſtreet. This deſcent is broken on- 
ly by the church-yard ; which, through a long 
courſe of interment, for ages, is augmented into 
a conſiderable hill, chiefly compoſed of the refuſe 
of life. We may, therefore, ſafely remark, in 
this place, tbe dead are raiſed up. Nor ſhall we 
be ſu priſed at the rapid growth of the hill, 
when we conſider this little point of land was 
alone that hungry grave which devoured the 
whole inhabitants, during the long ages of 
exiſtence, till the year 1715, when St. Philip's 
was opened, The curious obſerver will eaſily diſ- 
cover, the fabric has loft that ſymmetry which 
ſhould ever attend architecture, by the growth of 
the ſoil about it, cauſing a low appearance in the 
building, ſo that inſtead of the church burying 
the dead, the dead would, in time, have buried 
the church. e 


It is reaſonable to allow, the original approach 
into this place was by a flight of ſteps, not by de- 
ſcent, as is the preſent caſe; and that the church- 
yard was ſurrounded by a low wall. As the ground 
ſwelled by the accumulation of the dead, wall after 
wall was added to ſupport the growing ſoil; thus 
the fence and the hill ſprang up together; but 
this was demonſtrated, Auguſt 27, 1781, when, in 

5 removing 
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removing two or three old houſes, to widen St, 
Martin's Lane, they took down the church yard 
wall, which was fifteen feet high without, and three 
within. This proved to be only an outward caſe, 
that covered another wall twelve feet high; 

the front of which was a ſtone, elevated eight feet, 
and inſcribed, © Robert Dallaway, Francis Bur- 
« ton, Church-wardens, anno dom. (ſuppoſed) 
« 1310. As there is certain evidence, that the 
church is much older then the above date, we 


mould ſuſpect there had been another fence many 


ages prior to this. But it was put beyond a 
Joubt; when the workmen came to a third wall, 
four feet high, covered with antique coping, pro- 
bably erected with the fabric itſelf, which would 
lead us far back 1 into the Saxon times. 


1 of the buildings to accommodate 
the ſtreet, the conſtruction of the wall, beautified 
with palliſades, is half an elegant plan, well 


executed. If we can perſuade ourſtives to per- 


ſorm the other half, by rernoving the remainder 
of the buildings, and continuing the line to the 
ſteps, at the bottom of Spiceal-itreet, the work 
will ſtand in the front of modern improvement. 


In the ſouth-eaſt part of the wall, covered by 
the engine-houſe, upon another ſtone, nearly ob- 


iterated, is, John Enſer, Richard Higginſon, 
Church- ane, 1709. 


Other 
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Other church-yards are ornamented with the 
front of the buildings, but that of St. Mactin 
ſubmits to the rear. | 


The preſent church is of ſtone ; the firſt up 
the premiſes; and W the oideſe building in 
theſe parts. 


As the country does not produce ſtone of a 
Jaſting texture, and as the rough blaſts of 900 
years, had made inroads upon the fabric, it was 
thought neceſſary, in 1690, to caſe both church 
and ſteeple with brick, except the ſpire, which is 
an elegant one, The bricks and the workman- 
ſhip are excellent, | 


Though the fabric is not void of beauty, yet 
being cloſely ſurrounded with houſes, which 
deſtroy the medium of view, that beauty is to- 
tally hid. 


The ſteeple has, within memory, been three 
times injured by lightning. Forty feet of the 
ſpire, in a decayed ſtate, was taken down and 
"rebuilt in 1781, with ſtone from Attleborough, 
near Nuneaton; and ſtrengthened by a ſpindle 
of iron, running up its centre 105 feet long, 
ſecured to the ſide walls every ten feet, by 
| braces—the expence, 1653]. 16s. | 


Incloſed is a ring of twelve mala) bells, and 


though I am not alter of the bob major and 
tripple- 
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tripple-grandſire, yet am well informed, the 
ringers are maſters of the bell-rope : but to ex- 
cel in Birmingham is not new. | 


The ſeats in the church would diſgrace a 
meaner pariſh than that of Birmingham; one 
ſhould be tempted to think, they are the firſt 
ever erected upon the ſpot, without taſte or or- 
der: the timber is become hard with age, and 
to the honour of the inhabitants, bright with uſe. 
Each ſitting is a private freehold, and is farther 
diſgraced, like the coffin of a pauper, with the 
paltry initials of the owner's name. Theſe di- 
vine abodes are ſecured with the coarſe padiocks 


of a field gate. 
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By an attentive ſurvey of the feats, we plainly 
diſcover the encreaſing population of Birming- 1 
ham. When the church was erected, there was * 
doubtleſs ſufficient room for the inhabitants, and \ 
it was probably the only place for public worſhip 4 

» 
| 
| 


MR ridge is fe — 
— — — * - 


during 800 years: as the town increaſed, gallery after | 
gallery was erected, 'till no conveniency was found 77 
for more. Invention was afterwards exerted to | | | | 
augment the number of fittings; every recels 4h 
capable only of admitting the body of an infant, | 

| was converted into a ſeat, which indicates, the | | 

continual increaſe of people, and, that a ſpuit of Wt 
devotion was prevaient among them. | 


The floor of the church is greatly injured a 
by interment, as is alſo the light, by the near oh 
Gg 2 | approach h 

| | 
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approach of the buildings, notwithſtanding, in 
1733, the middle roof of the chancel was taken 
off, and the ſide walls raiſed about nine feet, to 
admit a double range of windows. 


Dugdale, who wrote in 1640, gives us twenty- 
two drawings of the arms, in the windows, of 


thoſe gentry who had connection with Birming- 
ham. 


1. Aſtley. 


2. Sumeri. 


3. Ancient Birming- 


ham. 

4. Ancient Birming— 
ham, the 2d houſe. 

5. Seagreve. 

6. Modern Birming- 
ham. 


7. Ancient and mo- 


dern Birmingham, 
quartered. 

8. Peſhale quartering 
Bottetort. 

9. Birmingham quar- 
| tering Wyrley, 


10. Ferevitle. 


11. Ancient Birming- 


ham. 


12. Knell. 
13. Fitz-Warrer. 


14. Montalt. 


15. Modern Birming- 
ham. 

16. Hampden. 

17. Burdet. 

18. Montalt. | 
19. Modern Birming- 
ham. . 
20. Beauchamp. 
21. Ferrers. 
22. Latimere. 


Theſe twenty-two coats are now reduced to 


three, wah are, 


Number 
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Number two, in the eaſt window of the 
chancel, which is or, two lions paſſant azure, the 
arms of the family of Someri, Lords of Dudley- 
caſtle, and ſuperior Lords of Birmingham; which 
having been extinct about 450 years, the coat of 


arms muſt have been there at leaſt during that 


period. 


Number three, in the ſouth window of the 
chancel, azure, a bend lozenge of five points, or, 
the ancient arms of the family of Birmingham, 
| which perhaps is upwards of 400 years old, as 


that coat was not uſed after the days of Edward 


the Firſt, except in quarterings. 


And number ten, in the north window, or, a 
eroſs, indented gules; alſo, five fleurs de lis, the 
ancient arms of Freville, Lords of Tamworth, 


whoſe anceſtor, Marmion, received a grant of 


that caſtle from William the Conqueror, and whoſe 
| deſcendant, Lord Viſcount Townſhend, is the pre- 
ſent proprietor. Perhaps this coat hath been 
| there 400 years, for the male line of the Freville 


| family, was extin& in the reign of Henry the 


Fourth. 


| Under the ſouth window of the chancel, by 
| the door, are two monuments a-breaſt, of white 
marble, much injured by the hand of rude time, 
and more by that of the ruder boys. The left 


figure, 
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figure, which is very ancient, I take to be Wil. 
liam de Birmingham, who was made priſoner by 


the French, at the ſiege of Bellegard, in the 25m 


of Edward the Firſt; 1297. He wears a ſhort 
mantle, which was the dreſs of that time, a ſxord, 
expreſſive of the military order, and he alſo bears 
a ſhield with the bend lozenge, which ſeems never 
to have been borne after the above date. 


The right hand figure, next the wall, 1s viſibly 
marked with a much older date, pethaps about 
the conqueſt. The effigy does not appear in 4 
military character, neither did the Lords of that 
period. The value of theſe ancient relicts have 
long claimed the care of the wardens, to pre- 
ſerve them from the injurious hand of the boys, 
and the foot of the window cleaner, by ſecuring 
them with a palliſade. Even Weſtminſter abbey, 


famous for departed glory, cannot produce a mo- 


nument of equal antiquity. 


At the foot of theſe, is another of the fame 
materials, belonging to one of the Marrows, 
Lords of Birmingham. 


Under the north-eaſt window, is a monument 
of white marble, belonging to one of the Lorcs 
of the houſe of Birmingham: but this is of mo- 
dern date compared with the others, perhaps not 
more than 300 years; he bearing the parte per 
pale, indented or, and gules. 

In 
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artiſt treats us with a freſh tune eyery day of the 
week. 


Upon one of the CENTRE PII LARS. 


Here lieth the bodies of William Colmore, 
Gent. who died in 1607, and Ann his wife, in 
1591 : allo the body of Henry Willoughby, Eſq; 
father to Frances, wife of William Colmore, now 
living; he died 1609, 


NorTH GALLERY. 


John Crowley, in 1709, gave twenty ſhillings 
per annum, payable out of the lowermoſt houſe 


in the Priory, to be diſtributed in bread, in the | 


| church on St. John's day, to houſekeepers in Bir- 
| mingham, who receive no pay. 


Joſeph Hopkins died in 1683, who gave 2001. 
with which an eſtate was purchaſed in Sutton 
Coldfield ; the rents to be laid out in coats, 
gowns, and other relief for the poor of Birming- 


ham: he alſo gave 200l. for the poor of 


| Wedneſbury : . 2001, to diſtreſſed quakers ; 
zl. 10s. 


239 


In the church 1s an excellent organ, and in 
the ſteeple a ſet of chimes, where the ingenious. 
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51, 108. to the poor of Birmingham, and the ſame 
* to thoſe of Wedneſbury, at his death. 


DAME GALLERY. 


Whereas the church of St. Martin's, in Bi. 


mingham, had only 52 ounces of plate, in 1708, 


for the uſe of the communion table; it was, by 
voluntary ſubſcription of the inhabitants, increaf- 
ed to 275 Two flaggons, two cups, two covers 
and pattens, with caſes: the whole, 80l. 168. 6d, 


Richard Banner ordered one hundred pounds to 
be laid out in lands within ten miles of Birming- 
ham; which ſum, lying at intereſt, and other 
ſmall donations being added, amounted to 170l, 
with which an eſtate at Erdington, value 81, 108. 
per annum, was purchaſed for the poor of Bir- 
mingham. 


Richard Kilcup gave a houſe and garden at 
Spark-brook, for the church and poor. 


John Cooper gave a croft for making of love- 
days (merriments) among Birmingham men. 


William Rixam gave a houſe in Spiceal-ſtreet, 
No. 26, for the uſe of the poor, in 1568. 


John 


in 


ſu 


be 


te! 


ch 


— 
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John Ward, in 1 591, gave a houſe and lands 


in Mar ſton Culey. = 


William Colmore gave ten ſhillings per ann. 
payable out of the houſe, No. 1, High- ſtreet. 


John Shelton gave ten ſhillings per annum, iſ- 
ſuing out of a houſe occupied by Martin Day. 


Geveral of the above donations are included | in 
Lench's truſt. 


— 


John Peak gave a cheſt bound with iron for the 
uſe of the church; ſeemingly about 200 years 
old, and of 200 lb. weight. 


Edward Smith gave 20l. per ann. to the poor, 
in 1612, and alſo erected the pulpit. 


John Billingſley,” in 1629, gave 26 ſhillings 


yearly, chargeable upon a houſe in Dale-end, to 
be given in bread, by ſix pence every Sunday. 


One croft to find bell-ropes. 


Richard Dukeſayle, in 1630, gave the utenſils 
belonging to the communion table, 


Barnaby Smith, 1633, gave 20l. to be lent to 
ten poor tradeſmen, at the difcretion of the 
church-wardens for two or three years. 


, 


Hh | Catharine 
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Citdizrine Rabin, wife of Painkby Smith, in 
1642, gave 20l. the intereſt of which was to be 
given to WE poor, te firſt e in . 


2 


John N BY 51, gave 21. 108. for the uſe 
of the poor, born and living in Birmingham; and 
alſo 208. on St. Thomas's day. 


John Milward gave 261. per annum, lying in 
Bordeſley: one third to the ſchool-maſter of Bir- 
mingham, (Free- ſchool); one third to the Prin. 
cipal of Brazen noſe College, Oxford, for the 
maintenance of one ſcholar from Birmingham or 
Haverfordweſt, and the remainder to the poor. 


Joſeph Pemberton gave 408. per annum, pay: 
able out of an eſtate at Tanworth, and 20s, out 
of an eſtate in Harbourne. 


Richard Smallbrook gave to the poor of Bir. 
mingham 10s. per annum, ariſing out of a falt 
vat in Droitwich. 


Robert Whittall gave the pall, or beere cloth. 


Widow Cooper, of the Talbot, No. 20, in 
High-ſtreet, gave one towel and one ſheet, to wrap 
the poor in the grave. 


Mrs. Jennens gave 10l. per annum to ſupport 
a lecture, the ſecond and third Thurſday 1 in every 
month. 


The 
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The following offspring of charity ſeems to have 
expired at its birth, but roſe from the dead a few 
months ago, alter an interment of fifty- four years. 


The numerous family of Piddock flouriſhed in 
great opulence for many ages, and though they 
were not lords of a manor, they were as rich as 
thoſe who were: they yet boaſt, that their anceſ- 
tors could walk ſeven miles upon their own land. 
It ſometimes may be prudent, however, to believe 
only half what a man ſays; beſides, a perſon with 
tolerable vigour of limb, might contrive to walk 
ſeven miles upon his own land, if he has but one 
zcre—a lawyer is not the only man who can double, 


Perhaps they were poſſeſſed of the northern part 
of this pariſh, from Birmingham-heath to Shirland- 
brook, excluſive of many eſtates in the manors of 
Smethwick and Oldbury. 


Their decline continued many years, till one of 
them, in 1771, extinguiſhed their greatneſs by a 
lingle daſh of his pen, in ſelling the laſt foot of 
land. —I know ſome of them now in diſtreſs. 


William Piddock, in 1728, deviſed his farm at 
Winſon-green, about nine acres, to his wife Sarah, 
H h 2 during 
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| during life, and at her death, to his nephews and 
p executors William and John Riddall, their heirs 
and aſſigns for ever, in truſt, fbr educating and 
putting out poor boys of Birmingham ; or other 
Arete charities in the ſame N 


But William and John willy chnfidered, that 
they could not put the money into any pocket 
ſooner than their own; that as the eſtate was in 
the family it was needleſs to diſturb it; that 2 
the will was not known to the world, there was no 
neceſſity to publiſh it; and, as it gave them a dif. 
cretional power of diſpoſal, they might as wel 
© conſider themſelves he poor, for they were both 
in the pariſh. 


© There is nothing eaſier than to coin excuſes for 
a fault ;—there is s nothing harder than to make 
them pals. N 


What muſt be his ſtate of mind, who is by con- 
tinual apprehenſions of a diſgraceful diſcover 
No n can e ee his feelings. 


e the deviſe been leſs chirkable, Will iam 
John had been leſs guilty: the gift of one 


man becomes a ene to another. Theſe nine 
AC 1e \- 3 
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acres, ſrom which the donor was to ſpring upwards, 
lay like a mountain on the breaſts of William and 
John, tending to preſs them downwards. Although 
poverty makes many a rogue, yet had William 
and John been more poor, they would have been 
more innocent. The children themſelves would 


have been the leaſt gainers by the bequeſt, for, 


without this legacy, they could juſt as well have 
procured trades; the profit would have centered 


in the inhabitants, by ſoftening their levies.— Thus 
a donation runs through many a private chanel, 


unſeen by the giver. 


— 


Matters continued in this torpid ſtate till 1782, 


when a quarrel between the brothers and a tenant, 


broke the enchantment, and ſhewed the owe in 
— view. 


The officers, in behalf of the town, filed a bill 


in Chancery, and recovered the dormant property, 
which was committed in truſt to 


John Dymock Griffith, 

John Harwood, oh 
Thomas Archer, Overſeers, 1781. 
William Hunt, N 
Joſeph Robinſon, 

James Rollaſon, 


| John Holmes, 
Thomas Barrs, 


+ Conftables, 1792. 
Joſeph 


— — — — — 
” 
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Joſeph Sheldon, 7 
Charles Primer, le 
William Dickenſon, N wardens, 1782 
Edmund Tompkins, 


Claud Johnſon, 

Nathaniel Lawrence, | 

Edward Homer, N 
Thomas Cock, A | 
Samuel Stretch, 

Joſeph Townſend, 

John Startin. 


The preſentation of St. Martin's was veſted in 


the family of Birmingham, until the year 1537, 


ſince which it has paſſed through the Dudleys, the 
Crown, the Marrows, the Smiths, and now reſts in 


the family of Tennant. 


R E K T ON 


1300 Thomas de Hinckleigh. 
1304 Stephen de Segrave. 
1304 John de Ayleſton. 
1336 Robert de Shuteford. 
1349 William de Seggeley. 
1334 Thomas de Dumbleton. E 
1369 Hugh de Wolveſey. 
1396 Thomas Darnal}, 
| 1412 William 


William Wrixam. 1 
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William Thema., fe at 
Richard Slowther. 0 
John Waryn. PUTT eee 
William Hyde. e een 


John Armſtrong. 


John Wardale. 


dt} Henry Symon. 


Humphrey Jurdan. 
Richard Sutton. 
Richard Myddlemore. 


Lucus Smith. 
Thus far Dugdale, 


| Smith, 


muel Wills. 


Slater. 
John Riland. 
Henry Grove. 


William Daggett. 


Green. 
Thomas Tyrer. 
Richard Dovey. 
Chaſe. 


John Parſons. 18 
William Hinton, D. D. 


Charles Curtis. 
During 
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During Cromwell's government, —— Slater, 
a broken apothecary of this place, having been un- 
ſucceſsful 1 in curing the body, reſolved to attempt 
curing the ſoul... He therefore, to repair his miſ- 
fortunes, aſſumed the clerical character, and caſt an 
eye on the rectory of St. Martin's; but he had 
many powerful opponents: among others were 
Jennens, an iron- maſter, poſſeſſor of Aſton- fur- 
nace; Smallbroke, another wealthy inhabitant; ; and 
Sir Thomas Holt. 0 


e he with aifculty, triumphed over his 


enemies, ſtept into the pulpit, and held the e reftory 
till the reſtoration. 


Being determined, in his firſt ſermon, to laſh 
his enemies with the whip of thoſe times, he told 
his people, * The Lord had carried him through 
many troubles ; for he had paſſed, "like Shadrach, 
Meſhach, and Abednego, through the. fiery fur- 
ace. And as the Lord had enabled the children 
of Iſrael to paſs over the Red Sea, ſo he had af- 
ſiſted him in paſſing over the Small-brooks, and 
to overcome the ſtrong Holts of fin and ſatan.” 


At the reſtoration, ſuſpecting the approach of 
the proper officers to expel him from the Parſon- 
age-houſe, he crept into a hiding-place under the 
ſtairs; but, being diſcovered, was drawn 12 by 

orce, 
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force, and the place ever ae bore the name of 


Slater's Hole. [367 1 1 1 la 


John Riland ſucceeded him, who is celebrated 
for piety, learning, and a ſteady adherence to the 
intereſt of Charles the Firſt; in whoſe cauſe he 
ſeems to have loſt every thing he poſſeſſed, but 
his life. He was remarkable for compromiſing 
quarrels among his neighbours, often at an ex- 
pence to himſelf; alſo for conſtantly carrying 
2 Charity box, to relieve the diſtreſs of others ; and, 


though robbed of all himſelf, never thought he 


was poor, except when his box was empty. He 
died in 1672, aged 53. 


A ſucceeding rector, William Daggett, is ſaid 
to have underſtood the art of boxing, better than 
that of preaching: his clerk oſten felt the weightier 
agument of his hand. Meeting a quaker, whoſe 
profeſſion, then in infancy, did not ſtand high in 
eſteem, he offered ſome inſults, which the other 
clenting, told him, If he was not protected by 
his cloth, he would make him repent the indignity.” 
Dagget immediately ſtripped, * There, now [ 
have thrown off my protection. 


They W the ſpiritual bruiſer proved 
00 hard for the injured quaker. 


** 
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| ge, reſides. Parſonage houſe.] 


at t No. 15, Spiceal-ſtreet.} 
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Among the en we ſometimes behold a ma- 
giſtrate ; at others, thoſe who for miſconduct ought 
to have wn . before one. 


The Kern in the King s books, was valued, 
in 1291, at gl. per annum; _ in 1536, t 
19l. 50 bd. 


4 terrier of the reFory, written by the refir, 
Fs about 1680. 


A houſe wherein the preſent rector, Mr. Da 
Two other houſes in Birmingham, [now three, 


Three pieces of glebe land, nineteen acres, 
between the ſchool land and Sheepcoat-lane. 


Three pieces, called the Five- -way-cloſes twenty. 
one acres, bounded by the lands of Samuel Small- 
broke, Eſq; and Joſiah Porter. 


One cloſe, two acres, bounded by Lady-woot | 
lane, 


Parſon's- 
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Parſons-meadow, two acres, bounded by the 
nds of Thomas Smith, Sir Richard Gough, 
and Sir Arthur Kaye. | | 


Horſe pool- croft, half an acre, bounded by 
Fell's-barn-lane, [Brickiln- lane] the lands of Ro- 


dert Phillips and Samuel Smallbrook, Eſqrs. 


Tythe of all kinds of grain: but inſtead of 
jay, wool and lamb, a due of 12d. in the pound 
rent, called herbage, in all the pariſh, except fo- 
rign, wherein the cuſtom is 4d. per acre for 
meadow land; 3d. per acre for leas; 3d. for each 
amb; 1d. & for a cow and calf: and except part 
of the eſtate of William Colmore, Eſq; with the 
Hall- ring, Tanter-butts, Bell's-barns, No. I, 
Fxeter-row] and Rings; for the herbage of which 
i paid annually 138. 40 and alſo, except part of 
the eſtate of Samuel Smallbrook, Eſq; for which 
he pays 8s. per annum; and, except the eſtate of 
Thomas Weaman, called Whittall's-farm, [Catha- 
rine- ſtreet] for which he pays 28. 8d. 


All the above eſtates pay the cuſtomary mo- 
dus, whether in or out of tillage. 


SURPLICE FEES. 


Rector. Clerk. 

0.  $ 0 

For burying i in the church, . 
Ditto church-yard, = „„ 
Churching 
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Rector. Clerk. 


* | d. 3. d. 
Churching a woman, n 074 
Marrying by licence, 8 „„ 
Ditto without, — - - ET 4:6 
Tythe pig, if ſeven or - upwards, 0 4 09 
Eaſter dues, man and wife, o 4 ©» g 

— each perſon above ſixteen, o 4 © 5 


Clerk's ſalary 20s. paid by the wardens; alſo 20. 
from each houſe Ferper at Eaſter, 


Fron the above terrier, I am inclined to value 
the income at about gol. per annum. 


The benefice, in 1771, was about 330l. per 


annum: the late Rector, John Parſons, procured 
an act, in 1773, to enable the incumbent to grant 
building leaſes; the grant of a ſingle leaſe, in 
1777, brought the annual addition of about 170], 
The income is now about 7090l. and is expected, 
at the expiration of the leaſes, to exceed 2000], 


The repairs of the chancel belong to the rec- 
tor, and the remainder of the building to the 


pariſh, 


SAINT PHILLIP's. 


We have touched upon various objects in our 


peregrinations enen Birmingham, which my 
wit 
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with approbation, though viewed through the 


medium of ſmoke ; fome of theſe, being covered 


with the ruſt of time, command our veneration; 
but the proſpect before us is wholly modern. 


We have bene by imperceptable gradations, 


from beauty to beauty, till we are now arrived at 
the ſummit. 


If an hiſtorian had written in the laſt century, 
he would have recorded but two places of worſhip ; 
I am now recording the fourteenth : but my ſuc- 


ceſſor, if not prevented by our own imprudence, 


in driving away the ſpirit of commerce, may re- 
cord the four-and-twentieth. The artiſt, who 
carries the manufactures among foreigners, or the 
overſeer, who wantonly loads the people with bur- 


dens, draws the wrath of the place upon his 
own head. 


This curious piece of architecture, the ſteeple. 


of which is erected after the model of St. Paul's, 
in London, but without its weight, does honour 
to the age that raiſed it, and to the place that 
contains it. Perhaps the eye of the critic can- 
not point out a fault, which the hand of the ar- 
aſt can mend: perhaps too, the attentive eye 
cannot ſurvey this pile of building, without com- 
municating to the mind a ſmall degtee of plea- 
lure, If the materials are not proof againſt 


time, 
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time, it 1s rather a misfortune to be lamented, 
than an error to be complained of, the country 


producing no better. 


Yet, amidſt all the excellencies we boaſt, I am 


ſorry to charge this chief ornament with an evil 
which admits no cure, that of not. ranging with 


its own coemetery, or the adjacent buildings: out 
of ſeven ſtreets, with which it is connected, it lines 
with none.—Like Deritend chapel, of which J 


have already complained, from a ſtrong attachment 


to a point of religion, or of the compals, it ap- 
pears twiſted out of its place. We may be delight- 


ed with a human figure, complete in ſtature, ex- 


actly moulded with ſymmetry, and ſet of with 
the graces of dreſs; but we ſhould be diſguſted, 
if his right fide emed to attempt to out. wal 


his left. 


This defect, in religious architecture, ariſes from 
a ſtrict adherence to the cuſtom of the ancients, 
who fixed their altars towards the eaſt. It is amaſ- 
ing, that even weakneſs itſelf, by long practice, 


becomes canonical ; it gains credit by its age and 


its company. Hence, Sternhold and Hopkins, by 


being long bound up with ſcripture, acquired a 


kind of ſcripture authority. 


The ground, originally, was part of a farm, 


| 2nd bore the name of the Horſe-cloſe ; afterwards 


Barliy- 


15 
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Barley-cloſe—Thus a benign ſpot of earth, gave 


additional ſpirits. to a man, when living, and 


kindly covered him in its bozom when dead. 


This well choſen ſpot, is the ſummit of the 
higheſt eminence in Birmingham, with a deſcent 
every. way; and, when the church was erected, 


there were not any buildings nearer than thoſe in 
Bull-ſtreet. 55 

The land was the gift of Robert Phillips, Eſq; 
whence the name, anceſtor to William Theodore 


Inge, Eſquire. 


In all degrees of people, from the biſhop to 


the beadle, there ſeems a propenſity in the mind 


to arrive at the honours of Sainthood : by joining 


our names in partnerſhip with a ſaint, we ſhare 


with him a red letter in the almanack. 


Out of fix churches in Birmingham, three bear 


the names of the donors. St. Bartholomew's 
would, probably, have taken that of its founder, 
John Jennens, Eſq; but that name happened to be 
anticipated by Sir John de Birmingham, who con- 
ferred it upon Deritend chapel. St. Mary's could 


radcily perpetuate the name of its benefactreſs, 


becauſe we had no place of worſhip that bore it. 


hut as neither the popiſh, nor the proteſtant ka- 


lendar 
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lendar produced a St. Charles, the founder of $ 
Paul's was unfortunately excluded. 


The aifis which the bade himſelf believes 
are charitable, and expects the world to believe 
the ſame, if ſcrutinized, will be found to origi- 
nate from various cauſes—counterfeits are apt to 
be offered in currency for ſterling. 


Perhaps aſtentation has brought forth more att 
of beneficence than charity herſelf; but, like an 
unkind parent, ſhe diſowns her offspring, and 
charges them upon charity. 


Oſtentation is the root of charity; why elſe are 
we told, in capitals, by a large ſtone in the front 
of a building“ This hoſpital was erected by 
William Bilby, in the ſixty-third year of his age, 
1709.“ Or, * That John Moore, Yeoman, of 
Worley Wigorn, built this ſchool, in 1730. — 
Nay, pride even tempts us to ſtrut in a ſecond- 
hand robe of charity, left by another ; or why do 
we read—< Theſe alms-houſes were erected by 
Lench's truſt, in 1764. W. WALSINGHAM, 


Batrirr.“ 


- Another utters the word charity, and we rejoice 
in the echo. If we miſs the ſubſtance, we gral 
at the ſhadow, 


Some- 
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Sometimes we aſſign our property for religious 
uſes, late in the evening of lite, when enjoyment is 
over, and almoſt poſſeſion. Thus we bequeath to 


| piety, What we can keep no longer. We convey 


our name to poſterity at the expence of our ſuc- 


ceſſor, and ſcaffold our way towards heaven up 


the walls of a ſteeple. 


Will charity. chalk up one additional ſcore in 
our fayour, becauſe we grant a ſmall portion of 
eur land to found a church, which enables us 
to augment the remainder treble its value, by 
granting building leaſes? a man ſeldom makes 
a bargain for heaven, and forgets himſelf. Charity 
and ſelf-intereſt, like the apple and the rind, are 
cloſely connected, and, like them, we cannot ſepa- 


nte one without treſpaſſing on the other. 


In eontributions of the leſſer kind, the giver ex- 
amines the quantum given by thoſe of his ow. 
ſtation 3 pride will not ſuffer him to appear leſs 
an his e 


Sometimes he ſurrenders merely through impor- 
tunity, which indicates as much charity, as the 
garriſon does merit, which ſurrenders when cloſely 
beſieged. Neither do we fear our left hand know- 
my what our right hand doth, our only fear is, left 
the world ſhould not know it. 


This 
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This ſuperb edifice was begun by act of Parlia. 
ment, in 1711, under a commiſſion conſiſting of 
twenty of the neighbouring gentry, appointed by 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, under his epiſcopal ſeal, 
Their commiſſion was to end twelve months after 


the erection of the church. 


Though Wem ever was, and perhaps 
ever will be conſidered as one pariſh, yet a portion 
of land, about one hundred acres, nearly triangular, 
and about three fourths built up, was taken out of 
the centre of St. Martin's, like a ſhred of cloth 
out of a great coat, to make a leſs, and conſtituted 
a ſeparate pariſh, by the e of St. Philip's, 


We ſhall deferibs this new boundary by an 
imaginary journey, for a real one perhaps was 
never taken ſince the land was firſt laid out, nor 
ever will to the end of time. 


We include the warehouſe, then of John Je 
nens, Eſq; now Ne 26, in High-ftreet, penetrate 
through the buildings, till we come within twenty 
yards of Moor-ſtreet, turn ſharp to the left, 
croſs the lower part of Caſtle-ſtreet, Carr's-lane, 
and New Meeting-ſtreer ; paſs cloſe by the front 
of the Meeting ale. through Bank-alley, into 
Hen's- walk, having kept Moor- ſtreet about twenty 


yards to the right, all the Way 3 We now enter 
| that 
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that ſtreet, at the bottom of 'Hen's-walk, - paſs 
through the eaſt part of Dale-end, through Staf- 

ford-ſtreet, Steelhouſe-lane (then called Whittal- 
| 1ane) Bull-lane (then New-hall-lane) and Mount- 


pleaſant. 


left; up Peck-lane, till we come near the top, 


with the Free-ſchool in New-ſtreet, on our left, 
into Swan-alley. . We now turn up the Alley 


us to the Party-wall, between N® 25 and 26, in 


| High-ſtreet, late Jennens's, where we began. 


In t the new pariſh I have deſcribed, and during 
the journey, kept on the left, there ſeems to have 
been, at paſſing the act, twelve cloſes, all which 
are filled with buildings, except the land between 
New-ſtreet and Mount-pleaſant, which only waits 
a word from the owner, to ſpeak the. houſes 
into being. No 


The church was conſecrated in 1715, and finiſh- 
tl in 1719, the work of eight years; at which 
time 


— 


Our journey now leads us on the weſt of Pin- 
fold-ſtreet, keeping it about twenty yards on our 


when we turn to the right, keeping the buildings, 


into New-ſtreet, - then to the right, which leads | 
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time the commiſſioners reſigned their powers into 
the hands of the dioceſan, in whom is the pre. 
ſentation, after having paid, it is ſaid, the trifling 
ſum of 50121.—but perhaps ſuch a work could not 
be completed for 20, oool. 


|. Three reaſons may be aſſigned, why ſo ſmall z 
ſum was expended z; many of the materials were 
given; more of the carriage, and ſome heavy debts 
were contracted. 


The urns upon the parapet of the church, 
which are highly ornamental, were fixed at the 
fame time with thoſe of the ſchool, in about 1756 


When I firſt ſaw St. Philip's, in the year 1741, 
at a proper diſtance, uncrowded with houſes, for 
there were none to the north, New-hall excepted, 
untarniſhed with ſmoke, and illuminated by a 
weſtern ſun, I was delighted with its appearance, 
and thought it then, what I do now, and what 
others will in future, the pride of the place. 


If we aſſemble the beauties of the edifice, 
which cover a rood of ground; the ſpacious ara 
of the church-yard, occupying four acres ; off 

| | mented 
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mented with walks in great perfection; ſhaded 


* with trees in double and treble ranks; and ſur- 
ah rounded with buildings'in elegant taſte: perhaps 
8 its equal cannot be found in the Britiſh domi- 
Qt nions. | 


The ſteeple, 'till the year 1751, contained a 
peal of ſix bells, which were then augmented to 
ten; at which time St. Martin's, the mother 
church, having only eight, couid not bear to be 
out-numbered by a junior, though of ſuperior 
elegance, therefore ordered twelve into her own 
ſteeple : but as room was inſufficient for the ad- 
miſſion of bells by the dozen, means were found 
to hoiſt them tier over tier. Though the round 
dozen is a compleat number in the counting- 
houſe, it is not altogether ſo in the belfry: the 
octave is the moſt perfect concord in mulic, but 
diminiſhes by riſing to an Octave and a half; 
neither can that dozen well be crowded into the 
peal. 


But perhaps the artiſt had another grand ſcheme 
in view, that of accommodating the town with 
the additional harmony of the chimes; for only 
a few tunes can be played on the octave, wWhilſt 
the dozen will compaſs nearly all. 


hee, 
8 ared 


orfiae Vhether we are entertained even by this ex- 


ted ſtile of muſic, admits a doubt; for inſtead 
T3: - of 
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of the curious ear being charmed with diſtin& 
notes, we only hear a buſtle of confuſed ſounds, 
which baffle the attention too much to keep pace 
with tne tune. 


Theſe two ſteeples, are our public band of 
muſic: they are the only fanding Waits of the 
place. Two thouſand people may be accommo- 
dated in the church, but, at times, it has con- 
tained near three thouſand. 


In the veſtry is a theological library, bequeath- 
ed by the firſt rector, William Higgs, for the 
uſe of the clergy in Birmingham and its neigh- 
bourhood ; who left 200]. for future purchaſe, 


Under the centre iſle runs a vault, the whole 
length of the church, for the reception of thoſe 
who chuſe to pay an additional guinea, 


The organ excels; the paintings, mouldings 
and gildings are ſuperb : whether the ſtranger 
takes an external or an internal ſurvey, the eye is 
ſtruck with delight, and he pronounces the whole 
the work of a maſter. Its conveniency alſo, can 
only be equalled by its elegance. 


In the FRONT GAL LER. 


Upon application of Sir Richard Gough, t0 
Sir Robert Walpole, then in power, Gee 
| | it 
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Firſt gave 600l. in 1725, towards finiſhing this 
church. ve —ũ Oe. 


Three remarks naturally ariſe from this de- 
claration ; That the prodigious ſums expended 
upon this pious undertaking, were beyond the 
ability of the inhabitants; that the debts con- 
trated, were many years in diſcharging ; and that 
one of the beſt of Kings, the head of the Brunſ- 
wick line, beſtowed a liberal benefaction upon a 
people not compleatly reconciled to his houſe. 


Whether monumental decoration adds beauty 
to a place already beautiful, is a queſtion. There 
are three very ſmall and very elegant monuments 
| in this church. Upon one of the ſouth pillars, 
is that of the above William Higgs, who died 
| in 1733. Upon another is that of William Vyſe, 
the ſecond rector, who died in 1770, at the age 
of 61. And, upon a north pillar, that of Girton 
Peak, Eſq; an humane magiſtrate, who died in 
1770, aged 48. 


Interment in the church is wiſely prohibited 
| an indecency incompatible with a civilized peo- 
ple. The foreigner will be. apt to hold forth 
| the barbarity of the Engliſh nation, by obſerving, 
They introduce corruption in their very 
churches, and pay divine adoration upon the 

graves of their anceſtors,” 


E446 Places 


N _ — tay, 
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Places of worſhip were deſigned for the living, 
the dead give up their title with their life: be. 
ſides, even ſmall degrees of putrefaction, con- 
fined in a room where the air cannot circulate, 
may become prejudicial to health: it alſo ruins 
the pavement, as is done at St. Martin's. Our 
firſt inhabitants, therefore, lie contented in the 


church yard, by their unſortunate equals; having 


private ſepulchres appropriated for family uſe— 
Perhaps at the laſt day, no enquiry will be made 
whether they lay on the in, or the outſide of 
the walls. 


It is difficult to traverſe the elegant walks that 
ſurround this gulph of death, without contem- 
plating, that time is drawing us towards the ſame 
focus, and that we ſhall ſhortly fall into the centre: 
that this irregular circle contains what was once 
generous and beautiful, opulent and humane, 
The arts took their riſe in this fruitful ſoil: this 
is the grave of invention and of induſtry ; here 
thoſe who figured upon the ſtage are fallen, to 
make way for others, who muſt follow : though 
multitudes unite with the dead, the numbers of 
the living increaſe; the inhabitants change, while 
the genius improves. We cannot paſs on without 
reading upon the ſtones, the ſhort exiſtence of 
our departed friends, peruſing the end of a lite 
with which we were well acquainted. The active 
motion that veered with the rude blaſts of {- 
venty years, ſtops in this point for ever. 


The 
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The preſent rector, who is the third, is the 
Rev. Charles Newling, and the benefice ſome- 
thing like che following: 


A eats ſtall in the cathedral 1. s. d. 
church of Lichfield, 8 5 8 


Eight acres and a half of glebe land, . 
at Long: bridge, near Birmingham, 3 0 
Emoluments ariſing from the ſeats of 


the church, a 1&0 0 
Surplice fees, - - „ © 
Faſter offerings, - „„ 100-0 


| An eſtate at Sawley, in the county of 
Derby, under leaſe for three lives, 
renewable by fine, at the annual 
rent of - - - 66 13 


304 13 4 

Out of which is paid to the rector 
of St. Martin's, in conſideration | | | 
fees and offerings once appro- | 
priated to that church, „ 0 80 


BIRTHS axv BURIALS. 


There are many inducements for an avthor to 
take up the pen, but the leading motives, how- 


cver 
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ever diſguiſed, ſeem to be pride and poverty; 


hence, two of the moſt deſpicable things among 
men, furniſh the world with knowledge. 


One would think, however, there can be ng 
great inducement for a man to write what he i; 
conſcious will never be read. Under this clak 
may be comprehended alphabetical collections, 
chronological tables, books of figures, occaſional 
devotions, &c. here alſo I range the liſts of off. 
cers in Birmingham, the annual ſums expended 
upon the poor, and the preſent chapter of num. 
bers. Theſe are intended for occaſional inſpec- 
tion, rather than for regular peruſal : we may con- 
ſider them as deſerts ſerved up for a taſte only, 


not a dinner; yet even this rule may be broken 


by a reſolute reader, for the late Joſeph Scatr, 


Eſq; founder of the truſt before-mentioned, 


aſſured me, in 1751, that he had peruſed Bailey's 
Dictionary as methodically as he had done Tom 
Jones; and, though a diſſenter, he continued to 
read the Common Prayer Book from end to end, 


about twice a year; which 1s more than, perhaps, | 


the greateſt lover of that excellent compoſition 
can boaſt. 


I ſhall, to avoid prolixity in a barren chapter 
of the two extremes of life, ſelect about every 
tenth year from the regiſter. Thoſe years at tie 
time of the plague, make no addition to tie 


burials, 


— 
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Iburials, becauſe the unhappy victims were con- 
jeyed tro-Lady-wood for interment, 


Theſe liſts inform us, that the number of ſtreets, 
houſes, inhabitants, births, burials, poor's rates, 


no and commercial productions, increaſe with equal 
is WWrzpidity. It appears alſo from the regiſter, that 
las dere were more chriſtenings lately at St. Martin's, in 
"ns, one day, than the whole town produced in a year, 
nal n the 16th century—The ſame may be found in 
f. WM that of St. Phillip's. 
ied | 
m. The deaths in Deritend are omitted, being in- 
ec. wlved with thoſe of Aſton, 
on- 
'y, Year. Births. Burials. Year. Births, Burials. 
en 1556 37 27 | 1667 146 140 
tn, WH 1:60 — 3711666 113 102 
ech 1571 48 26 | 1681 251 139 
75 1580 37 25 | 1690 % 360: 
Ne 1590 9 147 | 7700 172 171 
to 1690 62. 321719 334 270 
id, 6159 -: 46 45 | 1720 423 355 
0s, 10623 81 66 | 1730 449 415 
on 1628 100 96 1740 520 573 
| 1653 — 47 | 1750 860 1020 
1666 — 75 | 1560 984 1143 
(er 1665 — _ 109 | 1710 1329 899 
ry 


1666 144 121] 1780. 1636 1340 


GENERAL. 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Though charity is one of the moſt amiahl: 


qualities of humanity, yet, like Cupid, ſhe ought 


to be repreſented blind; or, like Juſtice, hood. 
winked, None of the virtues have been ſo much 
miſapplied; giving to the hungry, is ſometimes 
only another word for giving to the idle. We 


know of but two ways in which this excellence 


can exert itſelf ; improving the mind, and nouriſh: 
ing the Body. To help him who will! not help 


| himſelf; or, indiſeriminately to relieve thoſe that 


want, 1s totally to miſtake the end ; for want is 
often met with: but to ſupply thoſe who can! 
ſupply themſelves, becomes real charity. Some 


_ worthy Chriſtians have taken it into their heads 


to relieve all, for fear of omitting the right. 
What ſhould we think of the conſtable who 


ſeizes every perſon he meets with, for fear of 


miſſing the thief? Between the ſimple words, 


therefore, of WILL NOT and canNor, runs the 


— 


fine barrier between real and miſtaken charity. 


This virtue, ſo ſtrongly inculcated by the 
chriſtian ſyſtem, hath, during the laſt ſeventeen 
centuries, appeared in a variety of forms, and 


ſome of them have been detrimental to the in. 
_ tereſt they were meant to ſerve: Such was the 


cio jel . 
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cloiſter. Man is not born altogether to ſerve him- 
ſelf, but the community; if he cannot exiſt with- 
out the aſſiſtance of others, it follows, that others 
onoht to be aſſiſted by him: but if condemned to 
obicurity in the cell, he is then fed by the aid of 
the public, while that public derives none from 
him. . | 


Eſtates have ſometimes been deviſed in truſt 
for particular uſes, meant as charities by the 
giver, but have, in a few years, been diverted out 
of their original channel to other purpoſes. 


The truſt themſelves, like ſo many contending 
princes, ardently ſtruggle for ſovereignty ; hence, 
legacy and diſcord are intimate companions. 


The plantation of many of our Engliſh ſchools. 
| ſprang up from the will of the dead; but it is 
obſervable, that ſterility quickly takes place; the 
eſtabliſhment of the maſter being properly ſe- 
Y cured, ſupineneſs enters, and the young ſcions of 
learning are retarded in their growth. 


It therefore admits a doubt, whether charitable 
donation is beneficial to the world; nay, the 
eſtate itſelf becomes blaſted when bequeathed to 
public uſe, for, being the freehold of none, none 
vill improve it: beſides, the more dead land, the 
leſs ſcope for induſtry. 


K k At 
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At the reformation, under Queen Elizabeth, 
charity ſeemed to take a different appearance: 
employment was found for the idle; he that was 
able, was obliged to labour, and the pariſh was 
obliged to aſſiſt him who could not. Hence the 
kingdom became replete with workhouſes : theſe 
are the laudable repoſitories of diſtreſs. 


It has already been obſerved, that three claſſes 
of people merit the care of ſociety : forlorn in- 
fancy, which is too weak for its own ſupport; 
old age, which has ſerved the community, without 
ſerving itſelf; and accidental calamity: the two 
firſt, fall under the eye of the pariſh, the laſt, under 
the modern inſtitution of the General Hoſpital, 


The ſhell of this plain, but noble edifice, was 
_ erected in 1766, upon a ſituation very unſuitable 
for its elegant front, in a narrow dirty lane, with 
an aſpe& directing up the hill, which ſhould 
ever be avoided. 


The amiable deſire of doing g ed in 1 in- 
habitants, ſeemed to have exceeded their ability; 
and, to the grief of many, it lay dormant for 
twelve years. In 1778, the matter was revived 
with vigor; ſubſcriptions filled apace, and by the 
next year the hoſpital was finiſhed, at the expence 
of 71371. 10s. Though the benefactions might 


not amount to this enormous ſum, yet they were 
noble, 
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noble, and truly characteriſtic of a generous 
people. The annual ſubſcriptions, as they ſtood 
at Michaelmas, 1779, were go1l. 19s. and, at 
Midſummer, 1780, 9321. 8s. During theſe nine 


months, 529 patients were admitted, of which, 


103 were cured, 93 relieved, 112 remained on 
the books, only 5 died, and but one was diſcharged 
is incurable ;- an inconteſtible proof of the ill 


of the faculty, which is at leaſt equalled by their 


lunanity, in giving their attendance gratis. 


The rules by which this excellent charity is 
conducted, are worthy of its authors: ſucceſs hath 
fully anſwered expectation, and the building will 
probably ſtand for ages, to tell poſterity a favour- 
ble tale of the preſent generation, 


PUBLIC ROADS 


Man is evidently formed for ſociety ; the in- 
tercourſe of one with another, like two blocks of 


marble in friction, reduces the rough prominences 


af behaviour, and gives a poliſh to the manners. 


Whatever tends to promote ſocial connection, 
mprove commerce, or ſtamp an additional value 
upon property, is worthy of attention. 


Kk 2 Perhaps 


/ 
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Perhaps, there is not a circumſtance that points 
more favourably towards theſe great deſigns, than 
commodious roads. 


— — ce” 


According as a country is improved in her 
roads, ſo will ſhe ſtand in the ſcale of civilization, 
It is a characteriſtic by which we may pronounce 
with ſafety. The manners and the roads of the 
Engliſh, have been refining together for about 
1700 years. If any period of time is diſtinguiſh. 
ed with a more rapid improvement in one, it i; 
alſo in the other. 


Our Saxons anceſtors, of duſky memory, ſel. 
dom ſtepped from under the. ſmoak of Birming-f 
ham. We have a common obſervation among 
us, that even ſo late as William the Third, the 
roads were in ſo dangerous a ſtate, that a man 
uſually made his will, and took a formal fare. 
well of his friends, before he durſt venture upon 
a journey to London; which, perhaps, was 
thought then, of as much conſequeace as a voyage 
to America now, _ 


A dangerous road is unfavourable both to com- 
merce and to friendſhip; a man is unwilling to} 
venture his neck to ſell his productions, or even 
viſit his friend: if a dreadful road lies between 
them, it will be apt to annihilate friendſhip. - 


Landed 
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Landed property in particular, improves with 
the road. If a farmer cannot bring his produce 
to market, he cannot give much for his land, 
neither can that land well be improved, or the 
market properly ſupplied. Upon a well formed 
road, therefore, might, with propriety, be placed 
the figures of commerce, of friendſhip, and of 
agriculture, as pretiding over it. 


There are but very few n neceſſary 
in forming a road, and thoſe few are very ſimple; 
to expel whatever is hurtful, and invite whatever 
v beneficial, 


The breaking up of a long froſt, by looſening 
the foundations, is injurious, and very heavy car- 
rages ought to be prevented, 'till the weather unites 
| the disjointed particles, which will ſoon happen. 


But the grand enemy is water; and as this will 
Inevitably fall, every means ſhould be uſed to 
diſcharge it: drains ought to be frequent, that the 
vater may not lie upon the road. 


The oreat benefits are the /un and the wind: 


co de ſurveyor ſhould uſe every method for the ad- 
ing 10 miſtion of theſe friendly aids, that they may diſpel 
r even 


the moiſture which cannot run off. 


| For this purpoſe, all public roads ought to be 
Ixty feet wide; ; all trees and hedges within thirty 
feet 


! 


7 
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feet of the centre, be under the controul of the of ©: 
commiſſioners, with full liberty of drawing off the I flo 
water in what manner they judge neceſſary, ſtreat 


The Romans were the moſt accompliſhed maf. b ru 
ters we know of in this uſeful art; yet even they 


ſeem to have forgot the under drain, for it is evi. At 
dent at this day, where their road runs along the 5 
declivity of a hill, the Water dams up, flows WO, 
over, and injures the road. roacl 
to pe 
Care ſhould be taken, in properly forming a 07 


road at firſt, otherwiſe you may botch it for a £44 
whole century, and at the end of that long pe- 
riod, it will be only a botch itſelf. 


A wide road will put the innocent traveller 
out of fear of the waggoners; not the moſt civi- 
lized of the human race. 


From Birmingham, as from a grand centre, M 
iſſues twelve roads, that point to as many towns; ; 
ſome of theſe, within memory, have ſcarcely been 2 
paſſable; all are mended, but though much is 
done, more is wanted. In an upland country, W 
like that about Birmingham, where there is no river 
of ſize, and where the heads only of the ſtreams 


ſhew themſelves: the ſtranger would be ſurpriſed WW imp; 
to hear, that through moſt of theſe twelve roads a) 
he cannot travel in a flood with ſafety, For want T 
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of cauſeways and bridges, the water is ſuffered to 


flow over the road, higher than the ſtirrup : every 


ſtream, though only the ſize of a tobacco- pipe, 


| ought to be carried through an under drain, never 
to run over the road, 


At Saltley, in the way to Coleſhill, which is 


ten miles, for want of a cauſeway, with an arch or 
two, every flood annoys the paſſenger and the 
road ; at Coleſhill-hall, 'till the year 1779, he had 
to paſs a dangerous river. 


One mile from Birmingham, upon the Lich- 


feld road, ſixteen miles, to the diſgrace of the 


community, is yet a river without a bridge. In 
1777, the country was inclined to ſolicit Par- 
lament for a turnpike- act, but the matter fell 

to the ground through private views : one would 
| think, that the penny can never be ill laid out, 
which carries a man ten miles with pleaſure and 
ety. The hand of nature hath been more be- 
neficent, both to this, and to the Stafford road, 
which is twenty-eight miles, than that of art. 


The road to Walſall, ten miles, is rather below 
indifferent. 


That to Wolverhampton, thirteen miles, is much 
Improved ſince the coal-teams left it. 


The road to Dudley, ten miles, is deſpicable 
beyond deſcription. The u Willing traveller is 
obliged 
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obliged to go two miles about, through a bad A 


road, to avoid a worle. 
| a Ca] 
bd ” . * ö —1 
That to Hales-Owen, eight miles, like the life F Y 

in 


of man, is chequered with good and evil; chiefly 


| out m 
the latter. 


accon 
natio! 


n= 


To Bromſgrove, thirteen miles, made extreme- 
ly commodious for the firſt four, under the pa. 


tronage of John Kettle, Eſq; in 1772, at the ex- 1 

pence of near zo00l. but afterwards is fo con- 1 

fined, that two horſes cannot paſs without danger; Ke 

the ſun and the winds are excluded, the rivers lie wo 

open to the ſtranger, and he travels through dirt | ol 

*till Midſummer. bey 

N be ea 

To Alceſter, about twenty, formed in 1767, 7 

upon a tolerable plan, but is rather too narrow, 7H 

through a deſolate country, which at preſent % 

ſcarcely defrays the expence ; but that country n 

ſeems to improve with the road. WM 

| Thoſe to Stratford and Warwick, about twenty ; N 
miles each, are much uſed and much neglected. * 
That to Coventry, about the ſame diſtance, can 5 

only be equalled by the Dudley road. The , 

genius of the age has forgot, in ſome of theſe i * 

roads to accommodate the foot paſſenger with 2 E 

cauſeway. 9 85 | 0 

| The f conſt 


The ſurveyor will be inclined to aſk, How can 
z capital be raiſed to defray this enormous 
expence ? Suffer me to reply with an expreſſion 
in the life of Oliver Cromwell, © He that lays 
out money when neceſſary, and only then, will 
accompliſn matters beyond the reach of imagi- 


nation.“ 


Government long practiſed the impolitic mode 
of tranſporting vaſt numbers of her people 


tieſe, who are generally in the prime of life, 
nizht be made extremely uſeful to that country 
wich they formerly robbed, and againſt which, 
hey are at this moment carrying arms. It would 
be eaſy to reduce this ferocious race under a kind 
ol martial diſcipline; to badge them with a mark 
-caly removeable by the governors, for hope ſhould 
ver be left for repentance, and to employ them 
the rougher arts of life, according to the na- 
ture of the crime, and the ability of body; ſuch 
a working the coal mines in Northumberland, 
ne lead mines in Derbyſhire, the tin mines in 
(omwall, cultivating waſte lands, banking after 
mundations, forming canals, cleanſing the beds of 
mers, aſſiſting in harveſt, and in FoRMING and 
iNDiING the ROADS : theſe hewers of wood and 
(rawer's of water would be a corps of reſerve 
gainſt any emergency. From this magazine of 
lany, tae Britiſh navy might be equipped with 
Miderable advantage. 


N e 
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o America, under the character of felons ; 
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| N 


twenty-two miles in length, 'till it unites wil 


more than ten, and which now ſell for about 37c. 


ES L 


% 


An act was obtained, in 1767, to open ac 
between Birmingham and the coal delphs abon 


The neceſſary article of coal, before this u 
was brought by land, at about thirteen {hilly 
per ton, but now at ſeven, 


It was common to ſee a train of carriage r 
miles, to the great deſtruction of the road, and th 
annoyance of travellers, 


This duct is extended in the whots to about 


what we may juſtly term the grand artery, u. 
Staffordſhire Canal; which, crofling the 1ſland, 
communicates with Hull, Briſtol and Liverpool 
The expence was about 70,0001, divided int 
ſhares 140l. each, of which no man can purchul 


The proprietors took a perpetual leaſe of ſs} 
acres of land, of Sir Thomas Gooch, at 471. pet 
annum, which is converted into a wharf, upon tit} 
front of which 1s erected an handſome office id 


the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
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This watery paſſage, excluſive of loading the 
proprietors with wealth, tends greatly to the im- 
provement of ſome branches of trade, by intro- 
ducing heavy materials at a ſmall expence, ſuch 
as pig iron for the founderies, lime-ſtone, articles 
for the manufacture of braſs and ſteel, alſo ſtone, 
brick, ſlate, timber, &c. | 


It is happy for the world, that public intereſt is 
grafted upon private, and that both flouriſh to- 
gether. | | 


This grand work, like other productions of 
Birmingham birth, was rather haſty; the mana- 
gers, not being able to find patience to worm 
round the hill at Smethwick, or cut through, 
have wiſely travelled over it by the help of twelve 
locks, with ſix they mount the ſummit, and with 
ſix more deſcend to the former level; forgetting 
the great waſte of water, and the ſmall ſupply 
from the rivulets, and alſo, the amazing loſs of 

of time in climbing this curious ladder, conſiſting 
of twelve liquid ſteps. It is worthy of remark, 
that the level of the earth, is nearly the ſame at 
Birmingham as at the pits: what benefit then 
would accrue to commerce, could the boats tra- 
vel a dead flat of fourteen miles without interrup- 
tion? The” uſe of the canal would increaſe, 
great variety of goods be brought which are now 
excluded, and theſe delivered with more expedi- 
8 | tion, 
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tion, with leſs expence, and the waſte of water 
never felt; but, by the introduction of twelve un- 
neceſſary locks, the company may experience five 
plagues more than fell on Egypt. 


The boats are nearly alike, conſtructed to fit 

the locks, carry about twenty-five tons, and are 
each drawn by ſomething like the ſkeleton of a 
horſe, covered with ſkin: whether he ſubſiſts 
upon the ſcent of the water, 1s a doubt ; but 
whether his life is a ſcene of affliction, is not; 
for the unfeeling driver has no employment but to 
whip him from one end of the canal to the other. 
While the teams practiſed the turnpike road, the 
laſh was divided among five unfortunate animals, 
but now the whole wrath of the driver falls uron 
one. 
We can ſcarcely view a boat travelling this li- 
quid road, without raiſing oppoſite ſenfations— 
pleaſed to think of its great benefit to the com- 
munity, and grieved to behold wanton puniſh- 
menr. 


I ſee a large field of cruelty expanding before 
me, which I could eaſily prevail with myſelf to 
enter; in which we behold the child plucking a 
wing and a leg off a fly, to try how the poor in. 
ſect can perform with half his limbs; or running 2 
pin through the poſteriors of a locuſt, to obſerve 
it ſpinning through the air, like a comet, draw- 


ing 
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ing A tail of thread. If we allow, man has a 
right to deſtroy noxious animals, we cannot allow 
he has a right to protract their pain by a lin- 


gering death. By fine gradations the modes of 


cruelty improve with years, in pinching the tail 
of a cat for the muſic of her voice, kicking a 
dog becauſe we have trod upon his foot, or 
hanging him for ſun, till we arrive at the prieſts 
in the church of Rome, who burnt people for 
opinion ; or to the painter, who begged the life 
of a criminal, that he might torture him to death 


with the ſevereſt pangs, to catch the agonizing. 


feature, and transfer 1t into his favourite piece, 
of a dying Saviour. But did that Saviour teach 
ſuch doctrize? Humanity would wiſh rather 
to have loſt the piece, than have heard of the 
cruelty. What, if the injured ghoſt of the 
criminal 1s at this moment torturing that of the 
painter ?!— 


But as this capacious field is beyond the line 


I profeſs, and, as I have no direct accuſation 
againſt the people of my regard, I ſhall not enter. 


DERITEND BRIDGE. 


Cooper's-mill, ſituated upon the verge of the 
pariſhes of Aſton and Birmingham, 400 yards 


below this bridge, was probably firſt erected in 


the 
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the peaceable ages of Saxon influence, and con- 
tinued a part of the manorial eſtate Till the dif. 
poſal of it in 1730. 


Before the water was pounded up to ſupply 
the mill, it muſt have been ſo ſhallow, as to ad- 
mit a paſſage between Digbeth and Deritend, 
over a few ſtepping ſtones; and a gate ſeems to 
have been placed upon the verge of the river, 
to prevent encroachments of the cattle, 


This accounts for the original name, which 
Dugdale tells us was Derry-yate-end: derry, low; 
yate, gate; end, extremity of the pariſh; with 
which it perfectly agrees. 


The mill afterwards cauſing the water to be 
dammed up, gave riſe to a ſucceſſion of paltry 
bridges, chiefly of timber, to preſerve a commu- 
nication between the two ſtreets. 


But in later ages, the N was dignified 
with thoſe of ſtone. In 1750, a wretched one 
was taken down, and the preſent bridge erected 
by Henry Bradford and John Collins, overſeers 
of the highway, conſiſting of five arches; but 
the homely ſtyle, the ſteep alcent, and the cir- 
cumſcribed width prevents encomium. 


ADJACENT 


OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ADJACENT REMARKS. 


JJ 


If we travel two miles from the centre of Bir- 
mingham, upon the Wolverhampton road, which 
may be called, the road to taſte, and is daily tra- 
velled by the nobility and gentry, we mall arrive 
at the epitome of the arts. 


Though this little ſpot lies in the county of 
Stafford, we mult accept it as part of Birming- 


ham; neither 1s it many yards diſtant from the 
pariſh, 


The proprietor, invited by a genius, a fortune 
of zo, ooo l. and a little ſtream, which promiſed 
to facilitate buſineſs, has erected the moſt ele- 
gant works in theſe parts, ſaid to accommodate 
ſeven hundred perſons. Upon that hungry ground, 
where, in 1758 ſtood one paltry cottage, we now 
behold, a city in miniature. 


From this nurſery of ingenuity, originated the 
Soho button, the ſingle wheel clock, the improve- 
ment of the ſteam engine, the platina button, 
the method of taking exact copies of painting, 
writing, &c. alſo, the productions of fancy, in 
g great 
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great variety ; with which pf of the European 


* are well OI ainted. | 


To the genius of the place is owing the aſſay— 
office, for marking ſtandard wrought plate, which, 
prior to the year 1774, was conveyed to London 


to receive the ſanction of that office”; but by an 


act then obtained, the buſineſs is done here by 
an aſſay maſter, ſuperintended by four wardens: 
theſe are annually choſen out of thirty-ſix guar- 
dians, whoſe chief duty conſiſts in dining toge⸗ 
ther, at leaſt once a year; for it appears from 
the chapter upon government, that feaſting makes 
a principal part of a Birmingham office; and, 
however unwilling a man may ſeem to enter in, 
we generally find him pleaſed when he is ix. 


3 £C:A dE FP: 
DANES BANK, OR BURY FIELDS, 


3 . miles ſouth of Birmingham, and 
five furlongs off Solihull Lodge, is a place called 


The Danes Camp. But although neither hiſtory | 


nor tradition ſpeak of this particular event, i 
probably was raiſed in the ninth century. 


The fituation is well choſen, upon an emi— 


nence, about nine acres, nearly triangular, is yet 


In 


le; 


bit 
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in tolerable perfection; the ditch is about twenty 
feet wide; the baſe of the bank about the ſame ; 
admits but of one entrance, and is capable of 
being ſecured by water. From the bottom of 
the ditch, to the top of the mound, was, when 
made, about twenty feet; and is a production of 
great labour. | 1 
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GENTLEMEN*s SEATS. 


This neighbourhood may juſtly be deemed the 
ſeat of the arts, but not the ſeat of the gentry. 


None of the nobility are near us, except William 
Legge, Farl of Dartmouth, at Sandwell, four miles 
from Birmingham. The principal houſes in our en- 
virons, are thoſe of Sir Charles Holte, late member 
forthe county, at Aſton; Sir Henry Gough, member 
| for Bamber, at Edgbaſton ; George Birch, Eſq; at 
Handſworth; John Gough, Eſq; at Perry; and 
John Taylor, Eſq; at Bordeſley and at Moſeley; 
5 all joining to the manor of Birmingham. Excluſive 
of theſe, are many elegant retreats of our firſt inha- 
bitants, acquired by commercial ſucceſs. 


1 | "WH Full 
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Full fed with vanity is an author, when two 


readers ſtrive to catch up his, work, for the plea- 
ſure of peruſing it: but, perchance, if two rea- 
ders dip into this chapter, they may five to lay 
it down. 5 


I have hitherto written to the world, but now to 
a ſmall part, the antiguarians; nay, a {mall part of 
the ſenſible part; for a fool and an antiquary is a 
contradiction : they are, to a man, people of letters 
and penetration. If their judgment is ſometimes 
erroneous, we may conſider, man was never deſign- 
ed for perfection; there is alſo leſs light to guide 
them in this, than in other reſearches. If the tra- 
veller ſlips upon common ground, how will he fare 
if he treads upon ice ?—Beſides, in dark queſtions, 
as in intricate journies, there are many erroneous 
ways for An right, 


If, like . mathematician, he can eſtabliſh one 
point, it aſcertains another. We may deem his pur- 
ſuit one of the moſt arduous, and attended wit! 
the leaſt profit: his emoluments conſiſt } in the returns 
of pleaſure to his own mind. | 


The hiſtorian only. collects the f matter of the day, 


and hands it to poſterity ; ; but the antiquarian brings 
| e 
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his treaſures from remote ages, and preſents them 
to this: he examines forgotten repoſitories, calls 
things back into exiſtence, which are paſt ; coun- 
teracts the efforts of time, and of death; poſſeſſes 
ſomething like a re- creative power; collects the 
duſt of departed matter, moulds it into its preſ- 


tine ſtate, exhibits the figure to vie w, and ſtamps it 
wich a kind of immortality. 


Every thinks has its day, whether it be a nation, 
a city, a caſtle, a man, or an infect ; the difference 
is, one is a Winter's day, the other may be extended 
to the length of a ſummer*'s—an end waits upon 
all. But we cannot contemplate the end of gran- 
deur, without gloomy ideas. 


Birmingham is ſurrounded with the melancholy 
remains of extinguiſhed greatneſs ; the decayed ha- 
bitations of decayed gentry, fill the mind with ſor- 


the ground, whoſe actions marked the page of hiſ- 


quence moved the ſenate. Born to command, their 
influence was extenſive; but who now reſt in 
peace among the paupers, fed with the crumbs of 
their table. The very land which, for ages, was 
Witneſs to the hoſpitality of its maſter, is itſelf 
Mm 2 doomed 


rowful reflections. Here the feet of thoſe marked 


tory. Their arms gliſtened in the field; their elo- 
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doomed to ftirility, The ſpot which drew the 
adjacent country, is neglected by all; is often in a 
wretched ſtate of cultivation, ſets for a trifle; the 
glory is departed; it demands a tear from the 


traveller, and the winds ſeem to ſigh over it. 


TA! Moarts. 


In the pariſh of King's-norton, four miles ſouth 
weſt of Birmingham, is The Moats, upon which 
long reſided the ancient family of Field. The nu- 
merous buildings, which almoſt formed a village, 
are totally eraſed, and barley grows where the beer 
was drank. 8 


BIA (XK GRNIEZV RS. 


Eight miles ſouth weſt of Birmingham, in the 
ſame pariſh, near Withod Chapel, is Blacè Greves 
(Black Groves) another ſeat of the Fields; which, 
though a family of opulence, were ſo far from 
being lords of the manor, that they were in vaſſal- 
age to them. 


The whole of that extenſive pariſh is in the 
crown, which holds the deteſtable badge of ancient 


ſlavery 


ar 
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ſlavery over every tenant, of demanding under the - 
name of harriot, the beſt moveable he dies poſſeſſed 


of—Thus death and the bailiff make their inroads 
together ; they rob the family i in a double capicity, 


each taking the beſt moveable. 


As the human body deſcends into the regions of 
ſickneſs, much ſooner than it can return into health; 


ſo a family can decline into poverty by haſtier ſteps, 


than riſe into afluence. One generation of extrava- 
gance puts a period to many of greatneſs. 


A branch of the Fields, in 1777, finiſhed their 
ancient grandeur, by ſigning away the laſt eſtate of 
his family. Thus he blotted out the name of his 
anceſtors by writing his o.]n. 


ULVERLEY, OR CULVERLEY. 


Four miles from Birmingham, upon the Warwick 
road, entering the pariſh of Solihull, in Caſtle-lane, 
is Ulverle, in doom's-day Ulverlei. Trifling as 


this place now ſeems, it muſt have been the manor- 


houſe of Solihull, under the Saxon heptarchy ; but 
vent to decay ſo long ago as the conqueſt. 


The 
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The manor was the property of the Earls of 
Mercia, but whether their reſidence is uncertain, — 
The traces of a moat yet remain, which are trian- 
gular, and encircle a wretched farm-houſe of no 
note : one of the angles of this moat is filled up, 
and become part of Caſtle-Jane ; which proves that 
Ulverley went into diſuſe when Hogg's-moat was 
erected : it alſo proves that the lane terminated here, 
which is about two hundred yards from the turn- 
pike road. The great width of the lane, from the 
road to Ulverley, and the ſingular narrownels from 
thence to Hogg's-moat, is another proof of its 
prior antiquity, 


If we purſue our journey half a mile farther 
along this lane, which by the way is ſcarcely pal 
able, it wil bring us to 


HoccGc?*s-MOAT. 


At Oltenend (Old Town) originally Odingſell's- 
moat, now Hobb's-moat, the ancient manor-houſe 
of Solihull, after it had changed its lords at the 


conqueſt. The property, as before obſerved, of 


Edwin Earl of Mercia, in the reign of Edward the 
the Confeſſor. 


William 
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William the Firſt granted the manor to a favourite 
lady, named Criſtina, probably a handſome laſs, of 
the fame complexion as his mother; thus we err 
when we ſay William gave all the land in the king- 


dom to his followers —ſome little was given to thoſe 
be followed. N oy 


This lady, like many of her ſucceſſors, having 
tired the arms of royalty, was conveyed into thoſe 
of an humble favourite ; Ralph de Limefie married' 
her, who became lord of the N but e 
Ulverley, erected this caſtle. 


| The int of Limeſie continued proprietors four 
deſcents; when, in the reign of King John, it be- 
came. the property of Hugh de gn, by 
marrying a co-heireſs. 


The laſt of the Odingfells, in 1294, left four 
daughters, one of whom, with the lordſhip, fell into 
the hands of John de Clinton; but it is probable 


the caſtle was not inhabited after the above date, 
therefore would quickly fall to decay. 


The moat is upon a much larger plan than Ul- 
verley, takes in a compaſs of five acres, had two 
trenches z the outer is nearly obliterated, but the 
inner 
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inner is marked with the ſtrongeſt lines we meet 
with. This trench is about twenty feet deep, and 
about thirty yards from the crown of one bank to 


When Dugdale ſaw it, about a hundred and fifty | 
years ago, the center, which is about two acres, | 


where the caſtle ſtood, was covered with old oaks, 
round this center are now ſome thouſands, the oldeſt 
of which is not more than a century; ſo that the 
timber is changed ſince the days of Dugdale, but 


not the appearance of the land. 


The center is bare of timber, and exhibits the 
marks of .the plough. The late Benjamin Palmer, 
Eſq; a few years ago, planted it with trees, which 
are in that dwindling ſtate, that they are not likely 


to grow ſo tall as their maſter *. 


He meaſured about ſix feet five inches, but was ſingularly 
ſhort in the lower parts : his ſtep was not larger than a child's 
of ten years old. His carriage, by its extraordinary height, 
looked at a diftance like a moving ſteeple : he ſat as high in a 
common chair, as a man of the middle-fize ſtands : he was as 
immoderately heavy as he was tali, and as remarkable for 
good-nature as either. As a man, he ſhone by his bulk; as a 
magiſtrate, in. a dull but honeſt light—his deciſions were 
intended to be juſt. He ſeemingly dozed as he walked ; but 
if his own eyes were half ſhut, thoſe of every other perſon 
vere open to ſee him. | 


It 
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It lies in a pleaſant ſituation, upon a deſcent, ſo 
that the trench in one part is dry, and in another 
three or four yards deep i in water, 


A place of ſuch 7 "BY one would think, 


was a place of filence—juft the reverſe. When I 
ſaw it, Feb. 23, 1783, the trees were tall, the winds 
high, and the roar tremendous. | 


Excluſive of Ulvertey and Kerwe eng 
are many old foundations in Solihull; once the reſi- 
dence of gentry now extinct; as Solihull-hall, the 


Moat-houſe, and Kynton, the property of the Bo- 
tolers; Bury-hall, that of the Warings; who both 


came over with William: Henwood, belonging to 
the Hugfords; Hillfield-hall, the ancient ſeat of 
the nn as Malvern nn modern. | 


1 3 
At Vardley church, four miles eaſt of Birming- 
ham, is The Moat, now a paſture the trench ſtill 


retains its water, as a remembrance of its former uſe. 


This was anciently the property of the Alleſtrees, 


lords of Witton; but about thirty years ago, the 


building and the family expired together. 
Nn | | KE N T 's- 
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Das mile farther eaſt is Kent's-moat, in which no 


noiſe is heard but the ſinging of birds, as if for. joy 


that their enemy is fled, and 99 81 have * their 


former habitation. 


* 


| This is fituate on am eminence, like that of Park- 


hall, is capacious, has but one trench, ſupplied by 


its own ſprings; and, like that, as complete as earth 


18 and water can make it. 


This was pert of Coleſhill, and veſted i in the 


| crown before the conqueſt, but ſoon after granted 
with that to Clinton,. who gave it with a daughter 


to Verdon; and he, with another, to Anſelm de 
Scheldon, who kept it till the reign of Edward 


the Third: it afterwards paſſed through ſeveral 
families, till the reign of Henry the Seventh, when 


it came into that of De Gray, Earl of Kent, whence 
the name ; though, . the works were erected 
by Scheldon. 0 


It is now, with Coleſhill, the property of Lord 


Digby; but the building has been ſo * gone, that 
tradition herſelf has loſt it. 


SHELDON 


ſou 
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S KE 1 DON. 
One mile eaſt is Sheldon-hall,: which anciently 
bore the name of Eaſt-hall, in contradiſtinction from 


Kent's-moat, which was Weſt-hall. This, in 1399, 
was the property of Sir Hugh le Deſpenſer, after- 


wards of the family of Devereux, anceſtor of the 
preſent Viſcount Hereford, who reſided here till 
about 1710. In 1751, it was purchaſed by John 
vm an 7 is now nn 5 his tenant. 


The mh. like kin, on an eminence, ink but 


one trench; fed by the land ſprings; is filled up in 
the front of the hall, as there is not much need of 


water protection. The houſe, which gives an idea 
| of former gentility, ſeems the firſt erected on the 


ſpot 3 is irregular, agreeable to the taſte of the 
times, and muſt have been built many centuries, 
All che ancient furniture fled with its owners, ex- 


cept an hatchment in the hall, with ſixteen coats of 
| arms, eciiying the families into which they married. 


* 1 * n . r. 


N e gn caſt of Sheldon-hall, and one 3 
ft of Caſtle Bromwich, is King s-hurſt; which, 
Nn 2 though 
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though now a dwelling in tenancy, was once the 
capital of a large track of land, conſiſting of it; 
own manor, Coleſhill, and Sheldon; the demeſne 
of the crown, RY wen Saen r un whom 
We trace * name. 


| The is or | bis age William, granted it; 
but whether for money, ſervice, caprice, or favour, 
is uncertain ; for he who wears a crown acts ay r 
whighcally: as he who does no.. { 


* Mountfort came over wth William, as a knight, ; 
and an officer of rank; but, perhaps, did not im- d 
mediately receive the grant, for the king would act 8 
again much like other people, give away their pro- th 


perty, before be would. Five away lit own. " 
If this FE SS family. were not - firſt g gran · 5 
tees, they were lords, and probably reſidents of 5 
King's-hurſt, long before their poſſeſſion of Coleſ- by 
bill, in. 1332, and by. a younger branch, long after fav 
che unhappy attainder of Sir Simon, i in 1491. mM 
Sir William Mountfort, in 1390, augmented ſo. 
the buildings, erected a chapel, and incloſed the 3 


manor. His grandſon, Sir Edmund, in 1447, 
paled in ſome of the land, and dignified it with 


the faſhionable name of park. _ 
This 
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This prevailing humour of imparking was un- 
bun to che Saxons, it crept in with the Norman: 
ſome. of 'the-fixrſt we meet with are thoſe of Not- 
tingham,” Wedgnock, and Woodftock—Notting- | 
ham, by William Peveral, illegftimite- ſon of the 
Conqueror; Wedgnock, by Newburg, the firſt. 
Norman Earl of. Warwick ; and Woodſtock, by 
Henry the Fi irſt. 80 that the Duke of "Matbo- 
rough perhaps may congratulate himſelf with poſe 
{ng r A 1 an N 

The tin gk 1s worth attention. 3 ws are 
celgbtful in the extreme : they are che beauties. of 
creation, terreſtrial paradiſes ;. they are juſt what 
they ought to he, nature cautiouſly aſſifted by in- 
yiſble art. We envy the little being who preſides 
over one—but why ſhould we envy him? the plea- 

lure conſiſts in ſeeing, and one man may ſee as well 
f as another: . nay, the ſtranger holds a privilege 
beyond him; for the proprietor, by often ſeeing, 
ſees away the beauties, while he who looks but 
ſeldom, ſees with full effect. Beſides, one is liable 
to be fretted by the miſchievous hand of injury, 
which the ſtranger ſeldom ſees; he looks for ex- 
e os Sr for ee and Oy" both find. 


Theſe 
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. Theſe proud incloſures, guarded by the growth 
within, firſt appeared under the dimenſion. of one or 
two hundred jacres; but faſhion, emulation, and 
the park. grey up Are a Noe Ja: felled into 
one a, wa eee 

"#1 relig ions. os bald the loweſt ranks, the faſhi- 
an el deſcend from the higher, 1 who are at 
once b , and imitated by their iofcriors, 


* od 1.31% * T4 


The higheſt orders of men lead. up 4 fafhion, the 
: 2 claſs tread upon their heels, the third quickly 

ow, "then" the ouch, "fifth, Ec. "irhmediate 
ende them. But as a man who had an in- 
elination for a park, could not always ſpare a thou- 
fand ueres, he muſt ſubmit to Teſs, for a park muſt 
be had: thus Bend, of 'Ward:end, ſet up with 
thirty 3/' ſome with' one Half, till the very word be- 
catne à burleſque upon the idea. The deſign Was 
a diſplay; of lawns, hills, water, clumps, &c. as if 
ordered by the voie of nature and*furniſhed with 
herds of deer. But ſome of our modern parks 
contain none of theſe beauties, nor ſearcely land 
enough to weren a OR" . 


C 


I am poiſed of © one ol theſe: Fi of a park, 


1 ſomething leſs than an acre ;—he that has none, 
| might 


— 1 — 


Sir 


WII 


10 
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might think it a good joke, and wiſh it his own 
he that has more would deſpiſe it: that it never 
was larger, appears from its being ſurrounded by 

Sutton Coldfield ; and that it has retained the name 
| for ages, appears from the old timber upon it. 


' The manor of King's-hurſt was diſpoſed of by 
the Mountforts, about two hundred N 280, to 
the Digbys, where it remains. 


„een E S HILL, 


One mile banker 1 | Coleſbilball, veſted in 
the crown before, and after the conqueſt ; purchaſ- 
ed, perhaps, of William Rufus, by Geoffrey de 
Clinton, anceſtor to the preſent Duke of Newcaſtle. 
In 1352, an heireſs of the houſe of Clinton, gave 
| it, with herſelf, to Sir John de Mountfort, of the 
ſame family with Simon, the great Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who fell, in 1265, at Eveſham, in that re- 

markable conteſt with Henry the Third. 


With them it continued till 1497, when Sir 
Simon Mountfort, charged, but perhaps unjuſtly, 
with aſſiſting Perkin Warbeck with 3ol. was brought 
| (0 trial at Guildhall, condemned as a traitor, exe- 

cuted 


— 


—ñ— 9 — 


* — 
— 
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cuted at Tyburn, his large fortune confiſcated, and 

his family ruined. Some of his deſcendants I well 

know in Birmingham; and e are {well known 

to ee 1 the vice. Di, e b 

In hs reign of Henry the Seventh, it was almoſt 

dangerous, particularly for a rich man, even to 

think againſt a crafty and avaricious monarch.— 

What is ſingular, the man who accuſed Sir Simon 
at the bar, ſucceeded him in his eſtate. 


Simon Digby procured a: grant of the place, in 
whoſe line it ſtill continues. The hall is inhabited, 
but has been left about thirty years by the family 
was probably erected by the Mountforts, is exten- 
ſive, and its antique aſpect without, gives a vener- 80 
able pleaſure to the beholder, like the half admitted 
light diffuſed within. Every ſpot of the park is 7 
delightful, excepr chat in; which the hall ſtands: our 
anceſtors built in the vallies, for the ſake of water; 4 
their ſucceſſors on an hills, for the ſake of air. 


To Wie y, 1 
From this e, frat Ho the lol by 


pher;.the ſtaeſman, and ee «ms the 9 
Ae e e 


Dvobpks- 
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DuDpDEesSTON. 


Four furlongs north-eaſt of Birmingham, is 
Duddeſton (Dud*s-town) from Dud, the Saxon pro- 
prietor, Lord of Dudley, who probably had a ſeat 
here; once a conſiderable village, but long reduced 
to the manor-houſe, till Birmingham, ſwelling 
beyond its bounds, in 1764, verged upon this lord- 
ſhip; and we now, in 1783, behold about eighty 
houſes, under the names of Duke: ſtreet, * pect- 
_ and #100 gane puede 


1 rerwirds en eld to the Paganalls, the 
Sumeris, then to the Bottetourts, and was, in 1 323. 
enjoyed by Joan Bottetourt, lady of Weoley caſtle, 
: a daughter of the houſe of Sumeri. 

Sir Thomas de Erdington held it of this lady, 
| by a chief-rent, which was a pair of gilt ſpurs, or 

lix-pence, at the option of the tenant. 


Erdington ſold it, in 1 327, to 8 de Mai- 
denhache, by whoſe daughter, Sibell, it came in 
marriage to Adam de Grymſorwe; whole poſterity, 


in 1363, conveyed it for 261, 138. 4d. now: worth 
| | E 0 20,0001. 
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20,000). to John atte Holt; and his ſucceſſors 
made it their reſidence, till the erection of Aſton- 


1 ia the reign of . I 


It is now converted into beautiful gardens, as a 
N reſort of pleaſure, and dignified with the 
London name of Vauxhall. The demoliſhed fiſh- 
20nds, and the old foundations, which repel the 


fade, pops ts n ae 


OY? 570 it quitted, by one of the 200 unaccount- 
able aſſignments that ever reſulted from human 
weakneſs, the ancient name of Holte, familiar dur- 
ing four hundred and nineteen years, for that of 


Could the ghoſt of Sir Liſter re- viſit his departed 
property, one might aſk, What reception might you 
meet with, Sir Liſter, in 1770, among your ve- 
nerable anceſtors in the ſhades, for barring, unpto- 
voked, an infant heireſs of yo000l. a year, and giv- 
ing it, unſolicited, to a ſtranger ? Perhaps you ex- 
perience repeated buffetings; a ſturdy figure, with 
| iron aſpect, would be apt to accoſt you—* I with 
nervous arm, and many a bended back, drew 49. 
from the Birmingham forge, with which, in 1330, 


1 Purchaſed the park and manor of Nechels, _ 
wor 
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worth four hundred times that ſum. I planted that 

family which you have plucked up by the roots: 
in the ſweat of my brow, I laid a foundation for 
greatneſs; many of my ſucceſſors built on that 
foundation but you, by ſtarving your brother, Sir 
Charles, into compliance, wantonly cut off the 
entail, and gave away the eſtate, after paſſing through 
ſeventeen deſcents, merely to ſhew you had a power 
to give it. We concluded here, that a fon of his 
daughter, the laſt hope of the family, would change 
his own name to preſerve ours, and not the eſtate 
change its poſſeſſor. “ 1,” another would be 
apt to ſay, ** with frugal hand, and lucrative em- 
ployments under the crown, added, in 1363, the 
manor of Duddeſton ; and, in 136, that of Aſton. 
But for what purpoſe did I add them? To diſplay 
the folly of a ſucceſſor.” A dejected ſpectre would 
ſeem to ſtep forward, whoſe face carried the 
| wrinkles'of eighty-four, and the ſhadow of tear; 
He” © in 1611, brought the title of baronet among 
us, firſt tarniſhed by you; which, if your own im- 
becility could not procure iſſue to ſupport, you 
ought to have ſupported it by purchaſe. I alſo, 
in 1620, erected the manſion at Aſton, then, and 
eren now, the moſt ſuperb in that neighbourhood, 
| fit to grace the leading title of nobility ; but you 
ſorbad my ſueceſſors to enter, 1 joined, in 1647, 

Oo 2 to 


— . ⅛—q p ˙ 1 
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to our vaſt fortune, the manor of Erdington.— 


Thus the fabric we have been e for ages, you 
overthrew in one fatal moment.” —The laſt angry 
ſpectre would appear in the bloom of life. 
left you an eſtate which you did not deſerve: you 
had no more right to leave it from your ſucceſſor, 
than I to leave it from you: one man may ruin the 
family of another, but he ſeldom ruins his own, 
We blame him who wrongs his neighbour, but 
what does he deſerve who wrongs himſelf ?—You 
have done both, for by cutting off the ſucceſſion, 
your name will be loſt. The ungenerous attorney, 
inſtead of . making your abſurd will, ought to have 
apprized you of our ſentiments, which exactly 
coincide with thoſe of the world, or how could 
the tale affect a ſtranger? Why did not ſome ge- 
nerous friend guide your crazy veſſel, and fave a 
ſinking family? Degenerate ſon, he who deſtroys 
the peace of another, ſhould forfeit his own -e 
leave you to remorſe, way the r find, and 
weep over you. 


T 


A mile eaſt of Duddeſton is Saltley- bal, which, 
with an extenſive track of ground, was, in the 
| Saxon 


rec 
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Saxon times, the freehold of a perſon whom we 
ſhould now call Allen; the ſame who was Lord of 
Birmingham. But at the conqueſt, when juſtice 
was laid aſleep, and property poſſeſſed by him who 
could ſeize it, this manor, with many others, fell 
into the hands of William Fitz-Auſculf, Baron of 
Dudley-caſtle, who granted it in knight's-ſervice to 
Ny * Rokeby. 


« aer of Rokeby carried it by marriage to 
Sir John Goband, whoſe deſcendants, in 1332, 
ſold -it to Walter de Clodſhale; an heireſs of 
Clodſhale, in 1426, brought it into the ancient fa- 


7 mily of Arden, and a daughter of this houſe, to 
| that of e where it now reſts. 
a The . 1 have reaſon to think. was erected 


by Rokeby, in which all the lords reſided till the 
extinction of the Clodſhales.— It has been gone to 
ruin about three hundred years, and the ſolitary plat- 
form ſeems to mourn its loſs. 


WARD-EN p. 


ch, 


the 


Three miles from Birmingham, in the ſame di- 
rection, is Ward. end, anciently Little Bromwich; 
a name 
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a name Aerived from the plenty of broom, and is 
retained to this day by part of the n Broom 
. (Bxppford). nth oaths 25. al 


This manor was claimed by that 8 of the 
conqueror, Fitz-Auſculf, and granted by him to 
a ſecond-hand favourite, who took, its name. 


The old caſtle has been. gone about a century 
the works are nearly complete, cover about nine 
acres, the moſt capacious in this neighbourhood, 
thoſe of. Weley-caftle excepted. The central area 
is now an orchard, and the water, which guarded 
the caſtle, guards the fruit, This is ſurrounded 
with three mounds, and three trenches, one of them 
fifty yards over, which, having Joſt its maſter, 
| guards the fiſh. 


The place afterwards paſſed through ſeveral fa 
milies, till the reign of Henry the Seventh. One 
of them bearing the name of Ward, changed the 
name to Ward-end. 


In 1512, it was ; the property of John Bond, who, 
fond of his little hamlet, incloſed a park of thirty 
acres, ſtocked it with deer; and, in 1517, erected 


2 Chapel for the conveniency of his tenants, being 
Con 185 | two 


vir 
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Wl 190 miles from the pariſh church of Afton. The 
. WH {kcleton of this chapel, in the form of a crofs, the 
faſhion of the times, is yet ſtanding on the out- 


| ward Mound: its floor is the only religious one 1 


ue ſeen laid with horſe-dung; the pulpit is con- 
) verted into a manger—it formerly furniſhed huſks 
for the man, but now corn for the horſe. Like the 


firſt chriſtian church, it has experienced a double 


ue, a church and a ftable ; but with this difference, 
bat in Bethlehem, was a ſtable advanced into a 
„durch; this, on the contrary, is reduced into a ſtable, 


2 | 
b The manor, by a female, paſſed through the 
d 


Kinardleys, and is now poſſeſſed by the Brand- 
N WF voods ; but the hall, erected in 1710, and its en- 


\ 


| CASTLE BROMWICH. 

ne „ | e 
Simply Bromwich, becauſe the ſoil is productive 
of broom. 1 


ho, 
irty 
Ned 
10g 
two 


My ſubject often leads me back to the conqueſt, 
an enterprize, wild without parallel: we are aſtoniſh- 
d at the undertaking, becauſe William was cer- 
tanly a man of ſenſe, and a politician, Harold, 


."- as 


urons, are the property of Abraham Spooner, Eſq. 3 
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his competitor, was a prince much ſuperior in 
power, a conſummate general, and- beloved by his 
people. The odds were ſo much againſt the in- 
vader, that out of one hundred ſuch imprudent at. 
tempts, ninety-nine would miſcarry : all the excuſe 
in his favour is, it ſucceeded. Many cauſes con- 
curred in this ſucceſs, ſuch as his own ambition, 
aided by his valour; the deſperate fortune of his 
followers, very few of whom were men of pro- 
perty, for to the appearance of gentlemen, they 
added the realities of want; a ſituation to which 


any change is thought preferable; but, above all, 


chance. A man may diſpute for religion, he may 
contend for liberty, he may run for his life, but he 
will Abr for property. 


By the conteſt 8 William and Harold, the 
unhappy Engliſh loſt all they had to loſe; and 
though this all centered in the Normans, they did 
not acquire ſufficient to content them. 


Hiſtory does not inform us who was then the 
proprietor of Caſtle Bromwich, but that it belonged 
to the Mercian Earls ſcarcely admits a doubt; & 
Edwin owned ſome adjoining manors, he probably 
owned this. Fitz-Auſculf was his fortunate fuc- 


ceſſor, who procured many lordſhips in the neigh- 
| bourhoo 


h 


Ing 
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bourhood of Birmingham; Caſtle Bromwich was 
one. He granted it to an inferior Norman, in mi- 
liary tenure 3 who, agreeable to the faſhion of thoſe 
times, took the ſurname of Bromwich. 


Henry de Caſtel was a ſubſequent proprietor. 
Dugdale ſuppoſes the village took its name from 
a caſtle, once on the premiſes ; and that the caſtle- 
hill yet remains: but this hill is too ſmall, even to 
admit a ſhelter for a Lilliputian, and is evidently an 
artificial trifle, deſigned for a monument. It might 
hold, for its ancient furniture, a turret, termed a, 
caſtle perhaps it held nothing in Dugdale's time: 
ne Wi the modern is a gladiator, in the attitude of fight- 
ng, ſupported by a pedeſtal, containing the Bridge- 
man arms. | 


Caſtle, probably, was added by the family of that 
name, lords of the place, to diſtinguiſh it from 
woody, and little Bromwich. They bore for their 
| arms, three caſtles and a chevron. | 


Lord Ferrers of Chartley, who was proprietor of 
Birmingham in the reign of Henry the Sixth, en- 
jyed it by marriage; and his grand daughter 
brought it, by the ſame channel, into the family of 
Devereux, Lords of Sheldon. Edward, about the 
. P p latter 


their reſidence till about 1768. We ſhould natu- 


of Bimingham— but, alas, it bas no park. 
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latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, erected the 
preſent building, which is capacious, is in a lie 
between ancient and modern, and has a pleaſing 
appearance. 


The Bridgeman family acceded to poſſeſſion 
about eighty years ago, by purchaſe, and made it 


rally enquire, Why Sir Harry quitted a place 6 
delightfully fituated ? Perhaps it is not excelled in ex 
this country, in the junction of three great roads, a ſet 
a defirable neighbourhood, the river Tame at its 
back, and within five miles of the plentiful market 


The gentry ſeem to have reſided in our vicinity, 
when there was the greateſt inducement to leave it 
impaſſable roads: they ſeem alſo to have quitted the 
country, now there 1s the greateſt inducement to re- 
fide there; roads, which improve their eſtates, and 
may be travelled with pleaſure. It may be object 
ed, that the buildings become ancient.” But 
there is no more diſgrace in an old houſe, than in 
an old man; they may both be dreſſed in charac- 
ter, and look well. A gentleman, by reſiding in 
the family feat, pays a compliment-to his anceſtors. 


PaRK- 


0 
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Ta KEE HALT 


Six miles north-eaſt of Birmingham, and one 
from Caſtle Bromwich chapel, is a ſpacious moat, 
with one trench, which, for many centuries guarded 
Park-ball. This is another of thoſe deſolate iſlands, 
from which every creature is fled, and every ſound, 
except that of the winds ; nay, even the very clouds 
ſeem to lament the deſolation with tears. 


This was poſſeſſed by none but the Ardens, being 
part of their vaſt eſtate long before the conqueſt, 
and five hundred years after. A delightful ſituation 


on the banks of the Tame; to which we are led 


9 


through a dirty road, 


We may conſider this iſland, the treaſury into 


which forty- ſix lordſhips paid their tribute. The 


riches of the country were drawn to this center, and 
commands were iſſued from it. The growth of 
theſe manors ſupplied that ſpot, which now grows 
for another. The lordſhips are in forty fix hands; 
the country is in ſilence; the iſland ploughed up, 
and the family diſtrefled—at the remembrance of 


| their game, the ſmile quits the face of, hiſtory ; ſhe 


„ records 


on — . — an 4 N war 
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records their ſad tale with a ſigh ; while their arms 


are yet diſplayed in ſome of the wa halls in the 


neighbourhood. 


B ER w © © D. 


Croſſing the river, one mile farther eaſt, is Be. 
wood-hall, where the forſaken moat, at this day, 
guards—nothing, This, with the manor to which 
it belongs, was alſo the property of the Ardens; ; 
one of which in the reign of Henry the Second, 


5 granted i it to the canons of Leiceſter; who added 


a chapel, which went to decay four hundred years 
ago. After the grant, the Ardens ſeem to have 


become tenants to the canons for the land, once 


their own: we frequently obſerve a man pay rent 


ST, for what he fells, but ſeldom for what he "Ss 


At the diſſolution of abbies, in 1537, Thomas 


Arden, the head of the family, purchaſed it of 


Henry the Eighth, for 2721. 10s. uniting it again to 
his eſtate, after a ſeparation of three hundred and 


fifty years, in whoſe poſterity it continued il 
their fall. 


Thus, the father firſt purchaſed what the ſon gave 


away, and his ""_— re-purchaſed again. The 
father 


| Oth 


father lays a tax on his ſucceſſor; or, climbs to 
heaven at the expence of the ſon. In one age it is 
meritorious to give to the church, in another, to 
jake from her. 


EA UI o r o *. 


Three miles north-eaſt of Birmingham, is Er- 
dington- ball, which boaſts a long antiquity. The 
manor was the property of the old Earls of Mercia: 
Edwin poſſeſſed it at the conqueſt, but loſt it in fa- 
vour of William Fitz-Auſculf, who no doubt 


the moat, took his reſidence in, and his name Er- 


have reſided here with great opulence near 400 
years, 


Dugdale mentions a circumſtance of Sir Thomas 
de Erdington, little noticed by our hiſtorians. He 
was a faithful adherent to King John, who conferred 
on him many valuable favours : harraſſed by the 
Pope on one fide, and his angry Barons on the 
other, he privately ſent Sir Thomas to Murmeli, 
the powerful King of Africa, Morocco, and Spain; 

with 
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granted it in knight's ſervice to his friend and 
| relation, of Norman race, who erected the hall; 


dington, from the place. His deſcendants ſeem to 
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with offers to forſake the chriſtian faith, turn ma- 
hometan, deliver up his kingdom, and hold it of 
him in tribute, for his aſſiſtance againſt his enemies. 
But it does not appear the ambaſſador ſucceeded: 


the Mooriſh Monarch did not chuſe to unite his 


| proſperous fortune with that of a random prince, 


he might alſo conſider, the man who could deſtroy 


his nephew and his ſovereign, could not be an ho- 
nour to any profeſſion. 


| 1 he manor left the Erdington family in 1472, 
and, during a courſe of 175 years, acknowledged 
for its owners, George Plantagenet, Duke of Cla- 
rence, Sir William Harcourt, Robert Wright, Sir 
Reginald Bray, Francis Englefield, Humphry Di- 
mock, Walter Earl, Sir Walter Devereux, and 
was, in 1647, purchaſed by Sir Thomas Holte, in 
whoſe family it continued till 1782, when Henage 
Legge, Eſq; became ſeiſed of the manor. 


As none of the Lords ſeem to have reſided upon 
the premiſes ſince the departure of the Erdingtons, 
it muſt be expected 1 have gradually tended to 
decay. | 


We may with ſome reaſon conclude, that as Er- 


dington was the freehold of the Earls of Mercia, 
| it 


Pr 


ſec 
dil 
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it was not the reſidence of its owners, therefore 


could not derive its name from them. That as the 
word Arden ſignifies a wood, the etymology of that 
populous village is, 4 town in the wood. That one 
of the firſt proprietors, after the conqueſt, ſtruck 
with the ſecurity offered by the river, erected the 
preſent fortifications, which cover three parts of the 
hall, and the river itſelf the fourth. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the neighbouring work, which we now 
call Bromford-forge, was a mill prior to the con- 
queſt ; becauſe the ſtream is evidently turned out 
of its bed to feed it. That the prefent hall is the 
ſecond on the premiſes, and was erected by the Er- 
dingtons, with ſome later additions. 


P 1 P E. , 


One mile north-eaſt of Erdington, is Pipe-ball 
which, with its manor, like the neighbouring land, 
became at the conqueſt the property of Fitz-Auſ- 
culf; and afterwards of his deſcendants, Paganall, 
Sumeri, Bottetort, and St. Leger. 


It was common at that fatal period, for one of 
theſe great barons, or rather great robbers, to pro- 
cure a large quantity of land for himſelf; ſome of 

j them 
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them two or three hundred thouſand acres—tog 
much for one man to graſp. He therefore kept 
what he pleaſed for his private uſe, and granted the 
other in knight's-ſervice, reſerving annually a rent, 
Theſe rents. were generally ſmall, ſo as never to 
hurt the tenant : however, the lord could order him 
to arms whenever he pleaſed. 


A few of the grants were procured by the diſ- 
inherited Engliſh, but chiefly by the officers of 
William's army being more reſpected, and more 
proper to be truſted : they were often relations, or 
favourites of the great barons. The lord could 
not conveniently ſell, without the conſent of the 
crown, but he could ſet at what price he pleaſed. 
Time made this chief-rent permanent, 0 gave the 
tenant ability of title, 


'The manor of Pipe, with ſome others, was | 
granted to William Manſell, who reſided in the 
ball, and executed ſome of the chief offices of 
the county. 


The laſt of the name, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, left a daughter, who married Henry de 
Harcourt; and his daughter married John de Pipe, 
who ſeerng to have taken its name. 


Henry ' 
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Henry, his deſcendant, had many children, all of 
whom, with his lady, died of the plague, except a 
daughter, Margery. He afterwards married, in 
1363, Matilda, the daughter of George de Caſtell, 

of Caſtle Bromwich; but ſoon after the happy wed- 
ding, he perceived his bride was pregnant, which 
proved, on enquiry, the effect of an intrigue with 
her father's menial ſervant; a ſtriking inſtance of 
temale treachery, which can only be equalled by 
—male. 


A 


The ſhock proving too great for his conſtitution, 
brought on a decline, and himſelf to the grave, be- 
fore the birth of the child. i 5 


John was the fruit of this unlawful amour, 
whoſe guardian, to prevent his inheriting the eſtate, 
made him a canon of Ouſton, in Leiceſterſhire ; 
and afterwards perſuaded the unhappy Margery to 
grant the manor to the abbot of Stonely. 


Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, af- 
terwards purchaſed it for 1331. 68. 8d. It came to 
the crown by attainder, in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh; then to Sir William Staunford, one of 
his judges, John Buttler ; Edward Holte, in 1368; 
Francis Dimock, whoſe daughter married Walter 


Q q . | Earl; 
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Earl; then to Walter Devereux, by marrying Earl's 


daughter; afterwards to Sir Thomas Holte, by 


purchaſe ; and is now in the family of Bagot. 


Though the hall is antique, its front is covered 
in the modern barbarous ftile, by a clump of ve- 
nerable trees; which would become any ſituation 
but that in which they ſtand. It is now inhabited 


by a gentleman of Birmingham, who has experienc- | 


ed the {miles of commerce. 


r. 


Two miles north of Birmingham, is Aſton ¶ Eaſt- 
town) being eaſt of Weſtbury (Wedneſbury) it lies 
| on a ſteep deſcent towards the river Tame. 
This place, like that of Erdingron, belonged to 
the Earls of Mercia in the Saxon times; and, at the 
conqueſt, was the property of the unfottunare Ed- 
win. Fitz-Auſculf became his ſucceſſor in this, 
and in other lands: the ſurvey calls it eight hides, 
valued at zl. per annum; a mill, 38. and a wood, 
three miles long, and half a mile broad. The mill, 
L make no doubt, ſtood where a mill now ſtands, 
near Sawford-bridge ; but neither the hides, nor 

the 


the 


lor 
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the wood, could be confined within the boundary 
of Aſton; the manor is too little for either, The 
lordſhip extends about a ſquare mile, and that part 
which is now the park, I have reaſon to think, was 
then a common, and for ages after. 


A Saxon, of the name of Godmund, held it un- 
der the Mercian Earls, and found means, at the con- 
queſt, to hold it under the Norman. 


One hundred yards north of the church, in a 
perfect ſwamp, ſtood the hall; probably erected by 
Godmund, or his family: the ſituation ſhews the 
extreme of bad taſte one would think, he endea- 
voured to lay his houſe under the water. The 
trenches are obliterated by the floods, ſo as to ren- 
der the piace unobſerved by the ſtranger: it is diffi- 
cult to chuſe a worſe, except he had put his houſe 
under the earth. I believe there never was more 
than one houſe erected on the mrs and that was 
one too much. 


Whether this Saxon family of Godmund became 
extinct, or had loſt their right, is uncertain z but 
Sumeri, Fitz- Auſculf's ſucceſſor, about 1203, grant- 
ed the manor to Sir Thomas de Erdington, Ambaſ- 
lador to King John, mentioned before, who had 


Aa married 


U 
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married his ſiſter ; paying annually a pair of ſpurs, 
or ſix-pence, as a nominal rent, but meant, in reality, 
as a portion for the _ 


The family of Endingion 1 5 1275, ſold it to 
Thomas de Maidenhache, who did not ſeem to live 
upon friendly terms with his neighbour, William de 
Birmingham; for, in 1290, he brought an action 
againſt him for fiſhing in his water, called Moyſich 
(Dead-branch) leading into Tame, towards Scarford- 


5 bridge (Shareford, dividing the ſhares, or parts of 


the pariſh, Aſton manor from Erdington, now 
Sawford-bridge) which implies a degree of unkind- 

Þ{s; becauſe William could not amuſe himſelf in 
his own manor of Birmingham, for he might as well 
have angled in one of his ſtreets, as in the river Rea, 
The two lords had, probably, four years before been 
on friendly terms, when they jointly lent their aſſiſt- 
ance to the hoſpital of St. Thomas, in Birmingham. 


M aidenhache left four daughters; Sibel, married 
Adam de Grymſorwe, who took with her the 
'- manor of Aſton ; a daughter of this houſe, in 1367, 
ſold it to John atte Holte, of Birmingham, in 
whoſe family it continued 415 years, till 1782, when 
Henage Legge, Eſq; acceded to poſſeſſion. 


This 
hb +++ 
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This wretched bog was the habitation of all the 
lords, from Godmund to the Holtes, the Erding- 
ton's excepted ; for Maud Grymſorwe executing 
the conveyance at Aſton, indicates that ſhe reſided 
there; and Thomas Holte, being poſſeſſed of Dud- 
deſton, proves that he did nor : therefore I con- 
clude, that the building, as it ought, went to decay 
ſoon after; ſo that deſolation has claimed the 
place for her own near four hundred years. This 
js corroberated by ſome old timber trees, long ſince 
upon the ſpot where the building ſtood. Ke 


The extenſive pariſh of Aſton takes in the two 
extremes of Birmingham, which ſupplies her with 
more chriſtenings, weddings, and burits, than 
were, a few years ago, ſupplied we the whole FOO 
of Birmingham, 


» CRE BD a ws 


Three miles north of Birmingham, and one from 
Aſton, is Witton, (Wicton) from the bend of the 
river, according to Dugdale: the property of a 
| perſon at the conqueſt whoſe name was Staunchel. 
Fitz-Auſculf ſeized it, and Staunchel, more fortu- 
nate than the chief of his country men, became his 

tenants 
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tenant; valued in the conqueror's ſurvey at 20x, 
per ann. Wy 


It was afterwards veſted in the crown: in 1240, 
Henry the third granted it to Andrew de Wicton, 
who took his name from the place, for in Doomſ- 
day it is Witone; therefore the name being prior, 
proves the remark. 


2 Andrew, anxious after the boundary of his new 
purchaſe, brought an action againſt his neighbour, 
William de Pyrie (Perry) for infringing his pro- 
perty. Great diſputes ariſe from ſmall A) 
— a lawyer blew the flame. 


The king iſſued his precept to the Sheriff of 
Staffordſhire, in which Perry lies, to bring with 
him twelve lawful and diſcreet knights; and the 
ſame to the Sheriff of Warwickſhire, of which 
Witton is part, to aſcertain the bounds between 
them. 


Which was the aggreſſor, is hard to determine, 
but I ſhould rather ſuppoſe Squire Perry, becauſe 
man is ever apt to treſpaſs; he reſided on the pre- 
miſes, and the crown is but a ſleepy landlord; not 
ſo likely to rob, as be robbed. 

| There 
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There is a road, where foot ſeldom treads, 
mounded on each ſide, leading over the Coldfield, 
from Perry-bridge towards the Newlands, undoubt- 
edly the work of this venerable band of diſcreet 
knig hts. TR 


The 1 of courſe, would deem the pro- 
perty between the contending parties, of great value, 
which, twenty- four of the principal characters of the 
age, the flower of two counties, marſhalled by two 
chief officers, were to determine. But what will 


| tell him, it was only a few acres, which is, even 
at this day, waſte land, and n worth owning 
by either. 


A 


In 1290, Witton was the property of William 
Dixley; in 1340, that of Richard de Pyrie, de- 
ſcendant of him, who, a hundred years before, held 
the conteſt, In 1426, Thomas Eaſt, of Hay-hall, 
in Yardley, was owner; who ſold it to John Bond, 
of Ward-end, of whoſe deſcendants William Booth 
purchaſed it, in 1620: an heireſs of Booth brought 
it by marriage to Alleſtree, of Yardley, who en- 
joyed it in our days; it was fold to John Wyrley, 
and is now poſſeſſed by George Birch, Eſq; of 
Handſworth. 


The 


he think of the quarrelſome ſpirit of the times, when 
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The 0 left by its owners, is in that low, or 
rather boggy ſituation, ſuirable to the faſhion of 
thoſe times. I can diſcover no traces of a moat, 
though there is every conveniency for one : We are 
doubly hurt by ſceing a houſe in a miſerable hole, 
when joining an elegible ſpot. 


3 * . 


Five miles north-weſt of Birmingham, is Blakeley. 
ball, the manor houſe of Oldbury. If we ee a 


venerable edifice without A moat, we cannot from 


thence conclude, it was never the refidence of. a 
gentleman, but wherever we find one, we oy con- 
clude it was. 


h Mk; this manor, with thoſe of Smethwick 
and Harborn, belonged to the family of Cornwallis, 
whoſe habitation was Blakeley-hall : the preſent 
building ſeems about 300 years old. 


The extinction of the male line, threw the pro- 
perty into the hands of two coheirs ; one of yhom 
married into the family of Grimſhaw, the other int 
that of Wright, who jointly held it. The family 
of Grimſhaw failing, Wright became then, and 1s 


now, poſſeſſed of the whole. 
: | Tan 
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1 am unacquainted with the principal characters 


who ated the farce of life on this iſland, but it 
has long been in the tenancy of a poor farmer, who, 
the proprietor aſſured me, was beft able to ſtock 
the place with children. In 1769, the Birmingham 


canal paſſing over the premiſes, robbed the trench 


of its water. Whether it endangers the ſafety is a 


doubt, for poverty is che beſt ſecurity againſt vio- 
lence. 


W z 5 
Four miles weſt of Birmingham, in the pariſh of 
Northfield, are the ſmall, but extenſive ruins of VWeo- 


ley-caſtle, whoſe appendages command a track of ſe- 
venteen acres, ſituate in a park of eighteen hundred. 


Theſe moats uſually extend from half an acre to 


from cight yards over to . 


This is large, the walls maſſy; they form the al- 


p lies of a garden, and the rooms, the beds; the 
i whole diſplay the remains of excellent workman- 
4 ſhip. One may nearly gueſs at a man's conſe- 

quence, even after a lapſe of 500 years, by the 
3 ruins of his houſe, 
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two acres, ' are generally _ and the trenches 5 
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The ſteward tald me, © they pulled down the 
walls as they wanted the ſtone? Unfeeling pro- 
gectors : there is not ſo much to pull down. Does 
not time bring deſtruction faſt enough without aſſiſt- 
ance? The head which cannot contemplate, offers 
its hand to deſtroy. The inſenſible tafte, unable 
- itſelf to reliſn the dry fruits of antiquity, throws 
them away to prevent another. May the fingers ſmart 
which injure the venerable walls of Dudley, or of 
Kenilworth. Noble remains of ancient grandeur! 
copious indexes, that point to former uſage! We 
ſurvey them with awful pleaſure. The mouldering 
walls, as if aſhamed of their humble ſtate, hide 
themſelves under the ivies; the generous ivies, as if 
cConſcious of the precious relics, cover them from 

the injuries of . 


When land frequently undergoes a conveyance, 
neceſſity, we ſuppoſe, is the lot of the owner, but 
the lawyer fattens : To have and 10 bold are words 
of ſingular import; they charm beyond muſic; 
are the quinteſſence of language; the leading figure 
in rhetoric. But how would he fare if land was 
never conveyed? He muſt ſtarve upon quarrels. 


Inſtances may be given of land which knows no 
title, except thoſe of 2 and deſcent; Weoley 
Caſtle 
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Caſtle comes nearly under this deſcription. To An, 
ſeal, and deliver, were wholly unknown to our. an- 
ceſtors. Could a Saxon freeholder riſe from the 
dead, and viſit the land, once his own, now held by 
as many Writings as would half ſpread over it, he 
might exclaim, Evil increaſes with time, and 
parchment with both. You deprive the poor of their 
breechesz. I covered the ground with ſheep, you 
with their ſkins; I thought, as you were at variance 
with France, Spain, Holland, and America, thoſe 
numerous deeds were a heap of drum heads, and 
the internal writing, the articles of war. In one 
inſtance, however, there is a ſumilarity between us: 
we unjuſtly took this land from the Britons, you 
as unjuſtly took it from us; and a time may come, 
when another will take it from you: Thus, the 
Spaniards: founded the Peruvian empire in butchery, 
now tottering towards a fall; you, following their 
example, ſeized the northern coaſt of America; you 
neither bought it nor begged it, you took it from 
the natives; and thus your children, the Americans, 
with equal violence, have taken it from you: No 
law binds like that. of arms. The queſtion has 
been, whether they ſhall Pay taxes? which, after a 
diſpute of eight years, was loſt in another, to whom 
they ſhall Pay taxes? The reſult, in a future day 

Rr 2 | will 
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will be, domeſtic ſtruggles for ſovereignty vill 
ſtain the ground with blood“ 


| | When the Fn Norman cut his-way to the 
throne, his imperious followers ſeized the lands, 
kicked out the rightful poſſeſſors, and treated them 
with a dignity rather beneath that practiſed to a 
dog. This is the moſt e, title yet diſco- 
vered. 


Northfield was the favfimple of Alwold (All- 
wood) but, at the conqueſt, Fitz- Auſculf ſeized it, 
with a multitude of other manors : it does not ap- 
pear that he granted it in knight's-ſervice to the in- 
jured Allwood, but kept it for his private uſe. 
Paganall married his heireſs, and Sumeri married 

| Paganall's, who, in the beginning of the 13th 
century, erected the caſtle. In 1322, the line of 
Sumeri expired, 


Bottetourt, one of the needy ſquires, who, like 


Sancho Panza, attended William his maſter, in his 1 
mad, but fortunate enterprize, procured lands which Bir 
enabled him to live in England, which was prefer- I'w 


able to ſtarving in Normandy. His deſcendant ſub 


became, in right of his wife, coheir of the houſe 
| —"W 
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of Sumeri, veſted in Weoley-caſtle. He had, in 
1307, ſprung into peerage, and was one of our 
powerful barons, till 1383, when the male line 

dropt. The vaſt eſtate of Bottetourt, was then 
divided among females ; Thomas Barkley, married 
the eldeſt,” and this ancient barony was, in 1761, 
revived in' his deſcendant, Norborne Barkley, the 
preſent Lord Bottetourt; Sir Hugh Burnel married 
| another, and Sir "—_ St. Leger a third. 


Weoley-caftle Was, * many years, the undivid- 
ed eſtate of the three families; but Edward Sutton, 

Lord Dudley, having married a daughter of Bark; 
ley, became poſſeſſed of that caftle, which was 
erected by Sumeri, their common anceſtor, about 
nine een before. | 


In 1551, he fold it to William Jervoiſe, of Lon- 
don, mercer, whoſe deſcendant, Jervoiſe Clark Jer- 
voiſe, . 7 now offs, ag it. 


Fond of ranging, I have travelled a circuit round 
Birmingham, without being many miles from it. 
l wiſh to penetrate farther from the center, but my 
ſubject forbids. Having therefore finiſbed my diſ- 
rourſe, I ſhall, like my friends, the pulpitarians, 

many 
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_ many of whom, and of ſeveral denominations, are 
CRE revere, apply what b been t 


we gp that the land 1 * gone over, with 
the land I have not, changed its owners at the con- 
queſt: this ſhuts che door of inquiry into pedigree, 
the old families chiefly became extinct, and: few of 
the preſent, can he traced higher - Deſtruction then 
overſpread the kingdom. 


The ſeniors of every age exclam againſt the 
groxing corruption of the times: my father, and 
perhaps every father, dwelt on the Propriety of his 
conduct in younger life, and placed it in counter- 
view with that of the following generation. How: 
ever, while I knew him, it was much like other 
people's But I could tell him, that he gave us the 
bright fide of his character; that he was, probably, 

a piece of human nature, as well as his ſon; that 
nature varies but little, and that the age of William 
the Conqueror was the moſt raſcally in the Britiſh 
annals. One age may be marked for the golden, 
another for the iron, but this for plunder: 


We 2 ons hawk is not one hs in this 


neighbourhood, where an eſtate has continued till 
: | now 
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now im the male line, very few in the female. I am 
acquainted with-only one family near Bitmingham, 
whoſe anceſtor entered with William, and who yet 
enjoy the land granted at that period: the male line 
has been once broken—perhaps this land was never 
conveyed. They ſhone with ſplendour near ſix 
hundred years. In the ſixteenth century, their 
eſtate was about 1400). a year; great for that time, 
but is now, excluſive of a few pepper-corns and red 
roſes, lang ſince withered, reduced to one little farm, 
tilled for bread by the owner. This ſetting, 
glympſe of a ſhining family, is as indifferent about 
the matter, and IE e e 
he drives. 


Laſtly, we learn that none of the lords, as for- 
merly, reſide on the above premiſes: that in four 
inſtances out of twenty - one, the buildings are now 
as left by the lords, Sheldon, Coleſhill, Pipe, and 
Blakeley: two have undergone ſome alteration, as 
Duddeſton and Erdington: five others are re- erect- 
ed, as Black Greves, Ulverley, King's-hurſt, Caſtle 
Bromwich, and Witton; which, with all the above, 
ze held in tenancy: in eight others all the build- 
ings are ſwept away, and their moats left naked, as 
Hogg's-moat, Yardley, Kent's-moat, Saltley, Ward- 

end, YER * and Weoley; and in two 
| inſtances 
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inſtances the moats themſelves are vaniſhed, that of 
King's-norton is filled up to make way for the 
plough, and that of Aſton demoliſhed by the floods, 
Thus the ſcenes of hoſpitality and grandeur, become 
the ſcenes of antiquity, and an _— 


Li 1 y 


SUTTON COLDFIELD. 


Though the on Al hiſtorian, who reſides 


upon the premiſes, is + moſt likely to be correct; 


yet if be, with all his care, is apt to be miſtaken, 


what can be expected from him who trots his horſe 


over the ſcenes of antiquity ? 


1 hai viſited, for twenty years, ſome ſingular 
places in this neighbourhood, yet, without being 
maſter of their hiſtory ; thus a man may ſpend an 
age in conning his leſſon, and never learn it. 


When the farmer obſerves me on his territories, 


he eyes me aſcance; ſuſpecting a deſign to purchaſe 


his farm, or take it our of his hands,-I endeavour 
to remove his apprehenſions, by approaching him 
and introduce a converſation tending to my pur- 
ſuit, which he underſtands as well as if, like the ſons 
of Jacob, I addreſſed him in Hebrew; yet, not- 

withſtanding 
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withſtanding his total ignorance of the matter, he 
has ſometimes. dropt an accidental word, which has 
thrown more light on the ſubject, than all my re- 
ſearches for a twelvemonth. If an honeſt farmer, 
in future, ſhould ſee upon his premiſes a plumpiſh 
figure, five feet ſix, with one third of his hair 
on, a cane in his left hand, a glove upon each, and 
a Pomeranian dog at his heels, let him fear no evil; 
his farm will not be additionally tythed, his ſheep 
worried, nor his hedges broken it is only a ſolitary 
animal, in queſt of a Roman phantom. 
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Upon the north-weſt extremity of Sutton Cold- 
field, joining the Cheſter road, is The Bowen Pool; 
at the tail of which, one hundred yards weft of the 
road, on a ſmall eminence, or ſwell of the earth, are 
the remains of a fortification, called Loaches Banks ; 
but of what uſe or original is uncertain, no author 
having mentioned it. 
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Four hundred yards farther weſt, in the ſame flat, 
is a hill of ſome magnitude, deemed, by the curious, 
a tumolus—it is a common thing, for an hiſtorian to 
be loſt, but not quite ſo common to acknowledge 
it. In attempting to viſit this tumolus, I ſoon 
found myſelf in the center of a moraſs; and here, 
my dear reader might ha ve ſeen the hiſtorian ſet 

8 5 faſt 
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faſt in a double ſenſe. I was obliged, for that even- 
ing, February 16, 1783, to retreat, as the ſun had 
juſt done before me. I made my approaches from 
another quarter, April 13, when the hill appeared 
the work of nature, upon too broad a bale for a 
tumolus ; covering about three acres, perfectly 
round, riſing gradually to the center, which is about 
ſixteen feet above the level, ſurrounded by a ditch, 
perhaps made for ſome private purpoſe by the 
owner. 


The Roman tumoli were of two ſorts, the ſmal! 
for the reception of a general, or great man, as that 
at Cloudſley-buſh, near the High Croſs, the tomb 
of Claudius; and the large, as at Seckington, near 
Tamworth, for the reception of the dead, after a 
battle: they are both of the ſame ſhape, rather high 
than broad. That before us comes under the de- 
{cription of neither; nor could the dead well be 
conveyed over the moraſs. 


The ground-plot, in the center of the fort, at 
Loaches Banks, is about two acres, ſurrounded by 
three mounds, which are large, and three trenches, 
which are ſmall ; the whole forming a ſquare of four 
acres. Each corner directs to a cardinal point, but 
perhaps not with deſign ; for the ſituation of the 

| ground 
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; ground would invite the operator to chuſe the 
preſent form. The north-weſt joins to, and is ſe- 
cured By the pool. 


As the works are much in the Roman taſte, I 
might, at firſt view, deem it the reſidence of an 
opulent lord of the manor; but, the adjacent lands 
carrying no marks of cultivation, deſtroys the ar- 
gument ; it is alſo too large for the faſhion ; beſides, 
all theſe manorial foundations have been in uſe ſince 
the conqueſt, therefore tradition aſſiſts the hiſtorian ; 
but here, tradition being loſt, proves the place of 
greater antiquity. 


One might judge it of Daniſh extraction, but 
here again, tradition will generally lend her aſſiſt- 
ance z neither are the trenches large enough for 


that people : of themſelves they are no ſecurity, 


whether full or empty; for an active young fellow 
might eaſily ſkip from one bank to another. Nor 
can we view it as the work of ſome whimſical lord, 
to excite the wonder of the moderns ; it could ne- 
ver pay for. the trouble. We muſt, therefore, travel 
back among the ancient Britons, for a ſolution, and 
here we ſhall travel over ſolid ground. 


bps” | 


- : ; 
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Ir is, probably, the remains of a Britiſh camp, 
for near theſe premiſes are Drude-heath (Druid's- 
heath) and Drude-fields, which we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe was the reſidence of a Britiſh prieſt: the 
military. would naturally ſhelter themſelves under 
the wing of the church, and the prieſt wiſh the 
protection of the military. The narrowneſs of the 
trenches is another proof of its being Britiſh ; they 
exactly correſpond with the ſtile of that people. 
The name of the pool, Bower, is of Britiſh deri- 
vation, which is a farther proof that the work ori- 
ginated from the Britons, They did not place 
their ſecurity ſo much in the trenches, as in the 
mounds, which they barracaded with timber. This 
camp is ſecured on three ſides by a moraſs, and is 
only approachable on the ' fourth, that from the 
Coldfield. The firſt mound on this weak fide, is 
twenty-four yards over, twice the ſize of any other ; 
which, allowing an ample ſecurity, is a farther evi- 


dence of its being Britiih, and tradition being ſilent 


is another. 


PETITION n a CORPORATION. 


Every man upon earth ſeems fond of two things, 


riches and power : this fondneſs neceſſarily ſprings 
from 


thir 


- 
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from the heart, otherwiſe order would ceaſe. With- 


out the deſire of riches, a man would not preſerve 
what he has, nor provide for the future. My 
thoughts,” ſays a worthy chriſtian, ** are not of 


"this world; 1 deſire but one guinea to carry me 


through it.” Supply him with that guinea, and he 
wiſhes another, leſt the firſt ſhould be defective. 


If it is neceſſary a man ſhould poſſeſs property, 


it is juſt as neceſſary he ſhould poſſeſs a power to 


protect it, or the world would quickly bully him 
out of it: this power is founded on the laws of 
his country, to which he adds, by way of ſupple- 
ment, bye-laws, founded upon his own prudence. 
Thoſe who poſſeſs riches, well know they are 
furniſhed with wings, and can ſcarcely be hope 
from ane 


The man who has power to ſecure his wealth, 
ſeldom ſtops there; he, in turn, is apt to triumph 


over him who has leſs. Riches and power are often 


ſeen to go hand in hand. 


Induſtry produces property; which, when a little 
matured, looks out for command; thus the inha- 
bitants of Birmingham, who have generally ſome- 
thing upon the anvil beſides iron, near ſeventy years 


ago 
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ago having derived wealth from diligence, wiſhed to 


derive power from charter; therefore, petitioned the 
crown that Birmingham might be erected into a 
corporation. Tickled with the title of alderman, 

dazzled with the ſplendour of a filver mace, a furred 
gown, and a magiſterial chair, they could not ſee 
the intereſt of the place: had they ſucceeded, that 
amazing growth would have been crippled, which 
has ſince aſtoniſhed the world, and thoſe trades 


have been fettered which have proved the greateſt 
benefit. OW eee | 


When a man loudly pleads for public good, ve 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect a private emolument lurking be- 
neath. There is nothing more detrimental to good 
neighbourhood, than men in power, where power 
is unneceſſary: free as the air we breathe, we ſubſiſt 
by our freedom; no command is exerciſed among 
us, but that of the laws, to which every diſcreet 
citizen pays attention the magiſtrate who diſtri- 
butes juſtice, tinctured with mercy, merits the 


thanks of ſociety. A train of attendants, a white 


wand, and a few fiddles, are only the fringe, lace, 
and trappings of charteral office, 


Birmingham, excluſive: of her market, ranks 
2mong the very loweſt order of townſhips ; cvery 
petty 
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petty village claims the honour of being a conſtable- 
wick—we are no more. Our immunitics are only 
the trifling privileges anciently granted to the lords; 
and two thirds of theſe are loſt. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſeemingly forlorn ſtate, perhaps there 
is not a place in the Britiſh dominions, where ſo 
many people are governed by ſo few officers ; nor a 
place better governed : pride, therefore, muſt have 
dictated the humble petition betore us. 


I have ſeen a copy of this petition, ſigned by 
eighty-four of the inhabitants; and though without 
a date, ſeems to have been adddreſſed to King 
George the Firſt, about 1716: it alledges, © That 
Birmingham is, of late years, become very popu- 
lous, from its great increaſe of trade; is much ſu- 
perior to any town in the county, and but little in- 
ferior to any inland town in the kingdom: that it 
is governed only by a conſtable, and enjoys no more 
privileges than a village: that there is no juſtice of 
peace in the town; nor any in the neighbourhood, 
who dares act with vigour : that the country 
abounds with rioters, who, knowing the place to 
be void of magiſtrates, aſſemble in it, pull down 
the meeting-houſes, defy the king, openly avow 
the pretender, threaten the inhabitants, and oblige 

them to keep watch in their own houſes : that the 
. trade 
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trade decays, and will ſtagnate, if not relieved. To 
remedy theſe evils, they beſeech his majeſty to in- 
corporate the town, and grant ſuch privileges as 
will enable them to ſupport their trade, the king's 
intereſt, and deſtroy the villainous attempts of the 
jacobites. In conſideration of the requeſted char- 
ter, they make the uſual 2 of lives and 
fortunes.” 


A petition and the petitioner, like Janus with 
his two faces, looks different ways; it is often treat- 
ed as if it ſaid one thing, and meant another; or as 
if it ſaid any thing but truth. Its uſe, in ſome 
places, is to lie on the table. Our humble petition, 


by ſome means, met with the fate it deſerved. 


| Wee may remark, a town without a charter, is 3 
town without a ſhackle. If there was then a ne- 


ceſſity to erect a corporation, becauſe the town was 


large, there is none now, though larger: the place 
was not better governed a thouſand years ago, when 
only a tenth of its preſent magnitude; it may alſo 
be governed as well a thouſand you's _ if it 
* {well to ten times its ſize. 


The pridl of our . was tes by a petty 
conſtable; the intereſt of us, their ſucceſſors, would 
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be hurt by a mayor: a more ſimple government 
cannot be inſtituted, or one more efficacious : that 
of ſome places is deſigned for parade, ours for uſe ; 
and both anſwers their end. A town governed by a 


multitude of governors, is the moſt likely to be 
ill. governed. 


BRASS WORK 5S. 


The manufacture of braſs was introduced by the 

family of Turner, about 1740, who erected thoſe 
works at the ſouth end of Coleſhill-ſtreet; then, 
near two hundred yards beyond the buildings, but 
now the buildings extend about five hundred 
beyond them. 


Under the black clouds which aroſe from this 
corpulent tunnel, ſome of the trades collected their 
daily ſupply of braſs; but the major part was 
drawn from the Macclesfield, Cheadle, and Briſtol 
companies. 


* Cauſes are known by their effects; the fine 
feelings of the heart are eaſily read in the features of 
the face: the ſtill operations of the mind, are diſco- 
vered by the rougher operations of the hand. 


T4 Every 


: — mn la omar —— — — 1 — ne ʃæ 
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Every creature is fond of power, from that noble 
head of the creation, man, who devours man, down 
to that inſignificant mite, who devours his. cheeſe : 
every man ſtrives to be free himſelf, and to ſhackle 


another. 


Where thats is power of any kind, whether in 


the hands of a prince, a people, a body of men, or 
a private perſon, there is a propenſity to abuſe it: 


abuſe of power will everlaſtingly ſeek itſelf a re- 


medy, and frequently find it; nay, even this re- 


medy may in time degenerate to abuſe, and call 


loudly for another. 


Braſs is an object of ſome magnitude, in the 
trades of Birmingham; the conſumption is ſaid to 
be a thouſand tons per annum. The manufacture 
of this uſeful article had long been in few, and opu- 
lent hands; who, inſtead of making the humble 
bow, for favours received, acted with deſpotic ſo- 


. vereignty, eſtabliſhed their own laws, choſe their 


cuſtomers, directed the price, and governed the 


market. 


In 1780, the article roſe, either through caprice, 


or neceſſity, perhaps the former, from 721. a ton 
to 841. the * was, an advance upon the goods 


manu— 
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manufactured, followed by a number of counter- 
orders, and a ſtagnation of buſineſs. 


In 178 1, a perſon, from affection to the uſer, 
or reſentment to the maker, perhaps, the latter, : 
harangued the public in the weekly papers; cenſur- 
ed the arbitrary meaſures of the brazen ſovereigns, 
ſhewed their dangerous influence over the trades of 
the town, and the eaſy manner in which works of 
our own might be conſtructed good often ariſes 
out of evil; this fiery match, dipt in brimſtone, 
quickly kindled another furnace in Birmingham. 
Public meetings were advertiſed, a committee ap- 
pointed, and ſubſcriptions opened to fill two hun- 
dred ſhares, of 1ool. each, deemed a ſufficient ca- 
pital: each proprietor of a ſhare, to purchaſe one 
ton of braſs, annually. Works were immediately 
erected upon, the banks of the canal, for the advan- 
tage of water carriage, and the whole was conducted 
ith the true ſpirit of Birmingham freedom. 


If a man can worm himſelf into a lucrative 
branch, he will uſe every method to keep another 
out. All his powers may prove ineffectual ; for if 
that other ſmells the ſweet profits of the firſt, he 
will endeavour to worm himſelf in: both may ſuf- 
fer by the conteſt, and the public be gainers. 


I 2.9 The 
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The old companies, which we may juſtly conſider 


the directors of a ſouth ſea bubble in miniature, 


ſunk the price from 841. to 561. Two inferences 
ariſe from this meaſure ; that their profits were once 


very high, or are now very low; and, like ſome 
former monarchs, in the abuſe of Pas, they re- 


pented one day too late. 


Schemes are generally proclaimed, for public 
good ! but as often meant, for private intereſt, — 


5 This, however, varied from that rule, and ſeemed 


leſs calculated to benefit thoſe immediately, than 
thoſe remotely concerned: they choſe to ſuſtain a 
ſmaller injury from making braſs, than a greater 


from the makers. 


N i 


If the ſubject is little, but little can be ſaid upon 


it; I ſhall ſhine as dimly in this chapter on confine- 


ment, as in that on government. The traveller 
who ets out lame, will probably limp through the 


Journey. 


Many of my friends have aſſured me, © That! 
muſt have experienced much trouble in writing the 
hiſtory 
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hiſtory of Birmingham.“ But I aſſure them in re- 
turn, that I range thoſe hours among the happieſt 
of my life ; and part of that happineſs may conſiſt 
in delineating the bright ſide of human nature. 
Pictures of deformity, whether of body or of mind, 


diſguſt—the more they approach towards beauty, 
the more they charm, 


All the chapters which compoſe this work, 
were formed with pleaſure, except the latter part of 
that upon births and burials; there, being torced to 
apply to the pariſh books, I figured with ſome ob- 
ſtruction. Poor Allſop, full of good-nature and 
affliction, fearful leſt I ſhould ſap the church, could 
not receive me with kindneſs. When a man's re- 
ſources lie within himſelf, he draws at pleaſure ; but 
when neceſſity throws him upon the pariſh, he draws 
in ſmall ſums, and with difficulty, 


] either have, or hall remark, for I know not in 
what nich I ſhall exhibit this poſthumous chapter, 
drawn like one of our ſluggiſh bills, three months 
after date, That Birmingham does not abound in 
villainy, equal to ſome other places : that the hand 
employed in buſineſs, has leſs time, and leſs temp- 
tation, to be employed in miſchief; and that one 

magiſtrate alone, corrected the enormities of this 
| numer- 
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numerous people, many years before I knew them, 


and twenty-five after.” I add, that the ancient 
lords of Birmingham, among their manorial privi- 
leges, had the grant of a gallows, for capital puniſh- 
ment; but as there are no traces even of the name, 
in the whole manor, I am perſuaded no ſuch thing 
was ever erected, and perhaps the anvil prevent- 
ed i 


Many of the rogues among us are not of our own 


growth, but are drawn hither, as in London, to 
ſhelter in a crowd, and the eaſier in that crowd to 
purſue their game. Some of them fortunately catch, 
from example, the arts of induſtry, and become 


uſeful : others continue to cheat for one or two 


years, till frightened by the grim pet of juſtice, 
they decamp. | 


Our vile and obſcure priſon, termed The Dungeon, 
is a farther proof how little that priſon has been an 
object of notice, conſequently of uſe. 


Anciently the lord of a manor exerciſed a ſove- 
reign power in his little dominion ; held a tribunal 
on his premiſes, to which was annexed a priſon, 
furniſhed with implements for puniſhment ; theſe 
were claimed by the lords of Birmingham. This 

_ crippled 


cr 


crippled ſpecies of juriſprudence, which ſometimes 
made a man judge in his own cauſe, from which 
there was no appeal, prevailed in the highlands of 
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Scotland, ſo late as the rebellion in 1743, when the 
peaſantry, by act of parliament, were reſtored to 
freedom. | 


Early perhaps in the ſixteenth century, when 


the houſe of Birmingham, who had been chief 
gaolers, were fallen, a building was erected, which 


covered the eaſt end of New-ſtreet, called the Lea- 


ther- hall: the upper part conſiſted of a room about 
fifty feet long, where the public buſineſs of the 
manor was tranſacted. The under part was divid- 


ed into ſeveral : one of theſe ſmall rooms was uſed 
for a priſon : but about the year 1728, while men 


ſept an enemy came, a private agent to the lord of 
the manor, and erazed the Leather-hall end the 
Dungeon, erected three houſes on the ſpot, and 


received their rents till 1776, when the town pur- 


entry. 


chaſed them for 5001. to open the way. A narrow 
paſſage on the ſouth will be remembered for half a 
century to come, by the name of the dungeon- 


A dry cellar, oppoſite the demoliſhed hall, was 
then appropriated for a priſon, till the town o 
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bad places choſe the worſt, the bottom of Peck- 


lane; dark, narrow, and unwholeſome within; 


crowded with dwellings, filth and diſtreſs without, 
the circulation of air is prevented. | 


As a growing taſte for public buildings has for 
ſome time appeared among us, we might, in the 
conſtruction of a priſon, unite elegance and uſe; 
and the weſt angle of that land between New-ſtreet 
and Mount-pleafant, might be ſuitable for the pur- 
poſe; an airy ſpot in the junction of ſix ſtreets. 
The proprietor of the land, from his known at- 
tachment to Birmingham, would, I doubt not, be 
much inclined to grant a favour, —Thus, I have ex- 
pended ten ſcore words, to tell the world what 
another would have told them in ten“ That our 
priſon i is wretched, and we want a better.” 


CLODSHALES CHANTRY. 


It is an ancient remark, The world is a farce.” 
Every generation, and perhaps every individual, 
acts a part in diſguiſe ; but when the curtain falls, 
the hand of the hiſtorian pulls off the maſk, and 
diſplays the character in its native light. Every 


generation differs from the other, yet all are right. 


T! ime, 
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Time, faſhion, and ſentiment change together. We 


laugh at the oddity of our fore-fathers—our ſucceſ- 
ſors will laugh at us. 


The tos anvil of Walter de Clodſhale, a 
native of this place, had enabled him to acquire 
ſeveral eſtates in Birmingham, to purchaſe the 
lordſhip of Saltley, commence gentleman, and re- 
ſide in the manor-houſe, now gone to decay, though 
its traces remain, and are termed by common peo- 
ple, The Giant's Caſtle. This man, having well 


provided for the preſent, thought it prudent, at the 


cloſe of life, to provide for the future: he there- 
fore procured a licence, in 1331, from William de 
Birmingham, lord of the fee, and another from the 
crown, to found a chantry at the altar in St, Mar- 
tin's church, for one prieſt, to pray for his ſoul, and 
that of his wite. 


He gave, that he might be ſafely wafted into the 


arms of felicity, by the breath of a prieſt, four 


houſes, twenty acres of land, and eighteen-pence 
rent, iſſuing out of his eſtates in Birmingham. 


The fame righteous motive induced his ſon 
Richard, in 1348, to grant five hauſes, ten acres 
of * and ten ſhillings rent, from the Rirming- 
* ham 


1 
1 
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ham eftates, to maintain a ſecond prieſt, who was 
to ſecure the ſouls of himſelf and his wife. The 
declaration of Chriſt, in that pious age, ſeems to 


have been inverted ; for inſtead of its being diff 
cult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
it was difficult for him to miſs it. We are not told 


what became of him who had nothing to give! If 
the profits of the eſtate tended the right way, per. 


haps there was no great concern which way either 
Walter or Richard tended. 


The chantorial muſic continued two hundred and 


four years, till 1535, when Henry the Eighth cloſed 


the book, turned out the prieſts, who were Sir 


Thomas Allen and Sir John Green, and ſeized the 
property, valued at gl. 1s. per annum. Permit me 
again to moralize upon this faſhionable practice of 


ruining the family, for the health of the foul : ex- 
cept ſome lawtul creditor puts in a claim, which 


Juſtice ought to allow, a ſon has the ſame right to 


an eſtare, after the death of his father, as that father 


had before him. 


Had Walter and Richard taken equal care of their 
ſouls, and their eſtate, the firſt might have been 2 


ſafe as in the hands of a prieſt, Ps 7 the laſt, at this 


day, have been the property of that ancient, and 


once 


fi 


tha 
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once noble race of Arden, long ſince in diſtreſs ; 


who, in 1426, married the heireſs of their houſe, — 
Thus, a tamily, benefited by the hammer, was in- 
jured by the church. 


Had the hands of theſe two prieſts miniſtered 
to their wants, in the conſtruction of tents and 
fiſhing-nets, like thoſe of their predeceſſors, St. 
Paul and St. Peter, though their pride would have 
been eclipſed, their uſefulneſs would have ſhone, and 
the world have been gainers by their labour. Two 
other leſſons may be learat from this little eccle- 


ſiaſtical hiſtory— 


The aſtoniſhing advance of landed property in 
Birmingham: nine houſes, and thirty acres of land, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, were valued at the 
trifling rent of 4l. gs. 6d. per annum; one of the 
acres, or one of the houſes, would at this day bring 
more. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe they were un- 
der- rated; yet, even then, the difference is amaſing. 
An acre, within a mile of Birmingham, now ſells 
for about one hundred pounds, and lets from three 
pounds to five, ſome as high as ſeven. 


* 


And, the nation ſo overſwarmed with eccleſiaſtice, 
that the ſpiritual honours were quickly devoured, 
D112 and 
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and the race left hungry; they therefore faſtened 


upon the temporal—hence we boaſt of two knight: 


ed prieſts. 


OCCURRENCES 


EARTHQUAK , c. 


It is a Joftrine fingular and barbarous, but it is 
nevertheleſs true, that deſtruction is neceſſary. Every 
ſpecies of animals would multiply beyond their 


| bounds in the creation, were not means deviſed to 


thin their race. 


I peruſed an author in 1738, who aſſerts, The 
world might maintain ſixty times the number of its 
preſent inhabitants.” Two able diſputants, like 
thoſe in religion, might maintain ſixty arguments on 
the ſubject, and like them, leave the matter where 
they found it. But if reſtraint was removed, the 
preſent number would be multiplied into ſixty, in 
much lefs than one century. 


Thoſe animals appropriated for uſe, are ſuffered, 
or rather invited, to multiply without. limitation. 
But luxury cuts off the beaſt, the pig, the ſheep, 


and 
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and the fowl, and ill treatment the horſe : vermin 
of every kind, from the lion to the louſe, are hunt- 
ed to death; a perpetual conteſt ſeems to exiſt be- 
| tween them and us; they for their preſervation, and 
we for their extinction. The kitten and the puppy 


which the fiſhes are drawn to end theirs— animals are 
every were devoured by animals. 


Their grand gavernor, man himſelf, is under 


motives. Even the fond parent, ſeldom wiſhes to 
increaſe the number of thoſe objects, which of all 
others he values moſt! 


0 In eivilized nations the ſuperior clafs are reſtrain- 
8 ed by the laws of honour, the inferior by thoſe of 
e baſtardy; but, notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, the 
MN human race would increaſe beyond meaſure, were 
Te they not taken off by caſualties. It is in our ſpe- 


cies alone, that we often behold the infant flame ex- 
m tinguiſhed by the wretched nurſe. 


Three dreadful calamities attending exiſtence, 
are inundations, fires, and earthquakes; deveſta- 


on. tion follows their footſteps. But one calamity, 


* 


are caſt into the water, to end their lives; out of 


controul; ſome by religious, others by intereſted 


more . 
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more deſtructive than them all, riſes from man 
himſelf, war. 


5 from its elevation, is nearly exempt 


from the flood; our inundations, inſtead of ſweep- 


ing away life and fortune, ſweep away the filth 


from the kennel. 


It is amaſing, in a place crowded with people, 
that ſo much buſineſs, and ſo little miſchief is done 
by fire : we abound more with party walls, than 
with timber buildings. Utenſils are ever ready to 
extinguiſh: the flames, and a generous ſpirit to uſe 
them. I am not certain that a conflagration of zol. 
damage, has happened within memory. 


I have only one earthquake to record, felt Nov. 
15, 1772, at four in the morning; it extended 
about eight miles in length, from Fall- green to 
Erdington, and four in breadth, of which Birming- 
ham was part. The ſhaking of the earth continu- 
ed about five ſeconds, with unequal vibration, ſuffi- 
cient to awake a gentle ſleeper, throw down a knife 
careleſsly reared up, or rattle the braſs drops of a 


cheſt of drawers. A flock of ſheep, in a field near 


Yardley, frightened at the trembling, ran away.— 


No damage was ſuſtained. 
P 1 r- 
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PiITMORE AND HAMMON p. 


Thomas Pitmore, a native of Cheſhire, after 
conſuming a fortune of yool. was corporal in the 
ſecond regiment of foot; and John Hammond, 
an American by birth, was drummer in the thirty- 
ſixth z both of recruiting parties in Birmingham. 


Having procured a brace of piſtols, they com- 


mitted ſeveral robberies in the dark, on the high- 
ways. 


At eight in the evening of November 22, 1780, 


about five hundred yards ſhort of the four mile- 
ſtone, in the Coleſhill road, they met three butchers 


of Birmingham, who cloſely followed each other 
in their return from Rugby fair. One of the rob- 
bers attempted the bridle of the firſt man, but his 


horſe, being young, ſtarted out of the road, and 


ran away. The drummer then. attacked the ſecond, 
Wilfred Barwick, with “ Stop your horſe,” and 
that moment, through the agitation of a timorous 
mind, diſcharged a piſtol, and lodged a brace of 
lugs in the bowels of the unfortunate Barwick, who 
exclaimed, * I am a dead man !” and fell, 


The 
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The corporal inſtantly diſappeared, and was af. 
terwards, by the light of the ſnow upon the ground, 
feen retreating to Birmingham. The drummer ran 
forwards about forty yards, and over a ſtile into 
Ward- end field. A fourth butcher of their com- 
pany, and a lad, by this time came up, who, having 
heard the report of a piſtol, ſeen the flaſh, and the 
drummer enter the field, leaped over the hedge in 
purſuit of the murderer. A frey enſued, in which 
the drummer was ſeized, who deſired them not to 
take his life, but leave him to the laws of his 
country. 2 


Within half an hour, the deceaſed and the captive 
appeared together in the fame room, at the Horſe- 
ſhoe. What muſt then be the feelings of a mind, 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion by nature, but weakly cal- 
louſed over by art? This is one inſtance, among 
many, which ſhews us, a life of innocence, is alone 


a life of happineſs. | 


133 drummer impeached his companion, Who 
was perhaps the moſt guilty of the two, and they 
were both that night lodged in the dungeon. 


Upon the trial, March 31, 1781, the matter was 
too plain to be controverted. The criminals were 
executed 
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executed, and hung in chains at Waſhwood-heath, 


April 2 3 the corporal at . age of 25, and the 
drummer 22. 


L Jt Te 


Three principal cauſes of riot are, the low ſtate 
of wages, the difference in pohtical ſentiment, and 
the riſe of proviſions : theſe cauſes, like inunda- F 
tions, produce dreadful effects, and like them, re. 1 
turn at uncertain periods. 


5 The journeyman in Birmingham is under no 
; temptation to demand an additional price for his 
5 labour, which is already higher than the uſual mark. 


There is no nation fonder of their king than the 
Engliſh ; which is a proof that monarchy ſuits the 
genius of the people: there is no nation more jeal- 
ous of his power, which proves that liberty is a fa- 
vourite maxim. Though the laws have compli- 
mented him with much, yet he well knows, a prero- 
gative upon the firetch, is a prerogative in a dan- 

gerous ſtate, 
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The more a people value their prince, the more 


willing are they to contend in his favour. 


The people of England revered the memory of 
their beloved Saxon kings, and doubly lamented 
their fall, with that of their liberties. 


They taxed themſelves into beggary, to raiſe the 
amaſing ſum of 100,000]. to releaſe Richard the 
Firſt, unjuſtly taken captive by Leopold. 


They protected Henry the Fifth from death, at 


Agincourt, and received that death themſelves. 


They covered the extreme weakneſs of Henry 


the Sixth, who never ſaid a good thing, or did a 


bad one, with the mantle of royalty ; when a cha- 
racter like his, without a crown, would have been 
hunted through life: they gave him the title of good 
tin Henry, which would well have ſuited, had the 
word king been omitted ; they ſought him a place 
in the kalendar of ſaints, and made him perform 


the miracles of an angel when dead, who could ne- 


ver perform the works of a man, when living. 


The people ſnewèd their attachment to Henry 
the Eighth, by ſubmitting to the faggot and the 
block 
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block, at his: command ; and with their laſt breath, 
praying for their butcher, | 


Affection for Charles the Firſt, induced four of 
his friends to offer their own heads, to ſave his.— 
The wrath, and the tears of the people, ſucceeded 
his melancholy exit. 


When James the Second cloped from the throne, 
and was caſually picked up at Feverſham, by his 
injured ſubjects, they remembered be was their king. 


The church and Queen Anne, like a joyous co- 
partnerlhip, were toaſted together. The barrel was 
willingly emptied to honour the queen, and the 
toaſter lamented he could honour her no more. 


The nation diſplayed their love to Charles the 
Second, by lameing the foreſts. Ulis climbing the 
oak at Boſcobel, has been the deſtruction of more 
timber than would have filled the harbour of Portſ- 
mouth; the tree which flouriſhed in the field, was 
brought to die in the ſtreet. Birmingham, for 
ninety years, honoured him with her vengeance 
againſt the woods; and ſhe is, at this day, fur- 
rounded with mutilated oaks, which ſtand as mar- 
tyrs to royalty. 
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It is ſingular, that the oak, which aſſiſted the 
devotion of the Britons, compoſed habitations for 
the people, and furniture for thoſe habitations; that, 


while ſtanding, was an ornament to the country 
that bore it; and afterwards guarded the land which 


nurſed it, ſhould be the cauſe of continual riots, in 


the reign of George the Firſt. We could not rea- 
dily accede to a line of ſtrangers, in preference to 
our ancient race of kings, though loudly charged 
with oppreſſion. 8 


Clubs and tumults ſupported the ſpirit of con- 
tention till 1743, when, as our laſt act of animo- 
ſity, we crowned an aſs with turnips, in deriſion 
of one of the worthieſt families that ever eat them, 


Power, in the hand of ignorance, 1s an edge-tool 
of the moſt dangerous kind. The ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, in 1766, excited the murmurs of the poor. 
They began to breathe vengeance againſt the farmer, 
miller, and baker, for doing what they do them- 


ſelves, procure the greateſt price for their pro- 


perty. 


On the market day, a common labourer, like 
Maſſenello of Naples, formed the reſolution to lead 
a mob. „ 


Ile 
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He therefore erected his ſtandard, which was a 
mop inverted, aſſembled the crowd, and roared out 
the old note, © Redreſs of Grievances.” The 
colliers, with all their dark retinue, were to bring 
deſtruction from Wedneſbury. Amazement ſeiſed 
the town ! tne people of fortune trembled : John 
Wyrley, an able magiſtrate, for the firſt time fright- 
ened in office, with quivering lips, and a pale aſpect, 
ſwore in about eighty conſtables, to oppoſe the 
riſing ſtorm, armed each of them with a ſtaff of au- 
thority, warm from the turning-lathe, and applied 
to the War-office for a military force. 


The lime-powdered monarch began to fabricate 
his own laws, direct the price of every article, which 
was punctually obeyed. | 


Port, or power, ſoon overcome a weak head; 
the more copious the draught, the more quick in- 
toxication : he entered many of the ſhops, and was 
every where treated with the utmoſt reverence ; 
took whatever goods he pleaſed, and diſtributed 
them among his followers; till one of the inhabi- 
tants, provoked beyond mealure at his inſolence, 
gave him a hearty kick on the poſteriors, when the 
hero and his conſequence, like that of Wat Tyler, 
fell together.——Thus ended a reign of ſeven hours; 


the 
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the ſovereign was committed to priſon, as ſove- 
reigns ought, in the abuſe of power, and harmony 


was reſtored without blood. 


ET 


No head is a vacuum. Some, like a paltry cot- 
tage, are ill accommodated, dark, and circum- 
ſcribed ; others are capacibus as Weſtminſter-Hall. 
Though none are immenſe, yet they are capable of 
immenſe furniture. The more room 1s taken up 


by knowledge, the leſs remains for credulity. The 
more a man is acquainted with things, the more 


willing to give up the ghoſt. Every town and vil- 
Jage, within my knowledge, has been peſtered with 
ſpirits; which appear in horrid forms to the 
imagination in the winter night—but the ſpirits 
which haunt Birmingham, a are thoſe of induſtry and 
luxury. 


If we examine the whole pariſh, we cannot pro- 
duce one c/d witch; but we have plenty of young, 


who exerciſe a powerful influence over us. Should 


the ladics accuſe the harſh epithet, they will pleaſe 
to conſider, I allow them, what of all things they 
moſt wiſh tor, power, therefore the balance is in 
my ſavor. | 
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If we paſs through the planitary worlds, we ſhall 
be able to muſter up two conjurers, who endea- 
voured to fbine with the ſtars. The firſt, John 


Walton, who was ſo buly in caſting the nativity of 
others, he forgot his own. | 


Conſcious of an application to himſelf, for the 
diſcovery of ſtolen goods, he employed his people 
to ſteal them. And though, for many years con- 
fined to his bed by infirmity, he could conjure 


away the property of others, and, for a reward, re- 
conjure it again, 


The prevalence of this evil, induced the legiſla- 
ture, in 1725, to make the reception of ſtolen 
goods capital. The firſt ſacrifice to this law was 
the noted Jonathan Wild. 


The officers of juſtice, in 1732, pulled Walton 
out of his bed, in an obſcure cottage, one furlong 
from the town, now Brickhill-Lane, carried him 
to priſon, and from thence to the gallows—they 


had better have carried him to the workhouſe, and 
his followers to the anvil. 


To him ſucceeded Francis Kimberley, the only 
reaſoning animal, who reſided at No. 60, in Dale- 
| | End, 
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End, from his early youth to extreme age.— An 
hermit in a crowd! The windows of his houſe 
were ſtrangers to light. The ſhutters forgot to 
open ; the chimney to ſmoak. His cellar, though 


_ amply furniſhed, never knew moiſture. 


He ſpent threeſcore years in filling. ſix rooms 
with ſuch trumpery as is juſt too good to be 
thrown away, and too bad to be kept. His life 
was as inoffenſive as long. Inſtead of ftealing the 
goods which other people uſe, he purchaſed what 
he could not uſe himſelf, He was not anxious 
what kind of property entered his houle ; if there 
was bulk he was ſatisfied, 


His dark houſe, and his dark figure correſponded 
with each other. The apartments, choaked up 
with lumber, ſcarcely admitted his body, though of 
the ſkeleton order. Perhaps leanneſs is an ap- 
pendage to the ſcience, for I never knew a corpu- 
lent conjurer. 


His diet, regular, plain, and ſlender, ſhewed at 
how little expence life may be ſuſtained. 


His library conſiſted of ſeveral thouſand volumes, 
not one of which, I believe, he ever read: having 
| written, 
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written, in characters unknown to all but himſelf, 
his name, price, and date, in the title-page, he laid 
them by for ever. The higheſt pitch of his erudi- 
tion was the annual almanack. | 


He never wiſhed to approach a woman, or be 


approached by one. Should the reſt of men, for 


half a century, pay no more attention to the fair, 
ſome angelic hand might ſtick up a note, like the 
artic circle over one of our continents, this world 
to be let. 


If he did not cultivate the human ſpecies, the 
ſpiders, more numerous than his books, enjoyed 
an uninterrupted reign of quiet. The ſilence of 
the place was not broken : the broom, the book, 


the duſt, or the web, was not diſturbed. Mercury 


and his ſhirt, changed their revolutions together ; 
and Saturn changed His, with his coat. 


He died, in 1756, as conjurers uſually dic, un- 
lamented. 


MILITARY ASSOCIATION. 


The uſe of arms is neceſſiry to every man who 


has ſomething to loſe, or ſomething to gain. NO 
„„ property 
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property will protect itſelf. The Engliſh have 
liberty and property to loſe, but nothing to win, 
As every man is born free, the Weſt-Indian ſlaves 
have liberty to gain, but nothing to loſe. It a 
raſcally African prince attempts to ſell his people, 
he ought to be firſt ſold himſelf ; and the buyer, 
who acts ſo daringly oppoſite to the Chriſtian pre- 
cept, is yet more blameable. He ought to have 
the firſt whip, often mended, worn out upon his 
own back. 


It may ſeem unneceſſary to tell the world, what 
they already know; recent tranſactions come under 
this deſcription; but they are not known to the 
ſtranger, nor to poſterity. a 


Upon a change of the Northean 1 in 
1782, the new premier, in a circular letter, adviſed 
the nation to arm, as the dangers of invaſion 
threatened us with dreadful aſpect. Intelligence 
from a quarter ſo authentic, locked up the door of 
private judgment, or we might have conſidered, 
that even without alliance, and with four principal 
powers upon our hands, we were rather gaining 
ground; that the Americans were ſo far from at- 
racking us, that they wiſhed us to run ourſelves 


out of breath to attack them; that Spain had 
ſlumbered 
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ſlumbered over a ſeven years war; that the Dutch, 
provoked at their governors, for the loſs of their 
commerce, were more inclinable to invade them- 
ſelves than us; and that as France bore the weight 
of the conteſt, we found employment for her arms, 
without invaſion; but, perhaps, the letter was only 
an artifice of the new ſtate doctor, to repreſent his 
patient in a moſt deplorable ſtate, as a complement | 
to his own merit in recovering her. 3 


Whatever was the cauſe, nothing could be more 
agreeable than this letter to the active ſpirit of 1 
Birmingham. Public meetings were held. The | 
rockets of war were ſquibbed off in the news- | 

papers. The plodding tradeſman and the lively q 
hero aſſembled together in arms, and many a | 


q 

| trophy was won in thought. | | 
* i1 

1 Each man purchaſed a genteel blue uniform, de- 
corated with epaulets of gold, which, together 1 


with his accoutrements, coſt about 171. The gen- 
5 tleman, the apprentice, &c. to the number of f 
b ſeventy, united in a body, termed by themſelves, | i} 
5 The Birmingham Aſſociation ; by the wag, the brazen 
walls of the town. Each was to be officer and 
private by ballet, which gives an idea of equality, 
and was called to exerciſe once a week. 
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The high price of proviſions, and the 1 7th of 
October, brought a dangerous mob into Birming- 
ham. They wanted bread : ſo did we. But little 


conference paſſed between them and the inhabitants. 
They were quiet; we were pleaſed ; and, after an 


hour or two's ſtay, they retreated in peace. 


In the evening, after the enemy were fled, our 
champions beat to arms, breathing vengeance a- 
gainſt the hungry crew ; and, had they returned, 
ſome people verily thought our valiant heroes 
would have diſcharged at them. 


However laudable a ſyſtem, if built upon a falſe 
baſis, it will not ſtand, Equality and command, 
in the ſame perſon, are incompatiable ; therefore, 
cannot exiſt together. Subordination is neceſſary 
in every claſs of life, but particularly in the mi- 
litary. Nothing- but ſevere diſcipline can regulate 
the boiſterous ſpirit of an amy. 


A man may be bound to another, but if he 
commands the bandage, he will quickly ſet himſelf 
free. This was the caſe with the military aſſocia- 

tion. As their uniform reſembled that of a com- 
mander, ſo did their temper. There were none to 
ſubmit. The reſult was, the farce ended, and the 
curtain 
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curtain dropt in December, by a quarrel with each 
other; and, like John and Lilborn, almoſt with 
themſelves. 


BILSTON CANAL ACT. © 


Envy, like a dark ſhadow, follows cloſely the 


footſteps of proſperity ; ſucceſs in any undertaking, 


out of the circle of genius, produces a rival.— This 
I have inſtanced in our hackney coaches. 


Profits, like a round-bellied bottle, may ſeem 
bulky, which, like that, will not bear dividing : 
Thus Orator Jones, in 1774, opened a debating ſo- 
ciety at the Red Lion; he quickly filled a large 
room with cuſtomers, and his pockets with money, 
but he had not prudence to keep either. His ſuc- 
ceſs opened a rival ſociety at the King's-head, which, 
in a few weeks, annihilated both. 


The growing profits of our canal company, al- 
ready mentioned, had increaſed the ſhares from 


140l. in 1768, to 400 guineas, in 1782. Theſe | 


emoluments being thought enormous, a rival com- 
_ pany ſprung up, which, in 1783, petitioned Parlia- 
ment to partake of thoſe emoluments, by opening 
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a parallel cut from ſome of the neighbouring coal- 


pits ; to proceed along the lower level, and termi- 
nate in Digbeth. | 


A ftranger might aſk, *<* How the water in our 
upland country, which had never ſupplied one ca- 
nal, could ſupply two! ? Whether the ſecond canal 
was not likely to rob the firſt? Whether one able 
canal is not preferable to two lame ones? If a man 
ſells me an article cheaper than I can purchaſe it 
_ elſewhere, whether it is of conſequence to me what 

are his profits? And whether two companies in ri- 

valſhip would deſtroy that harmony which has long 
ſubſiſted i in ne = 


| The new company urged, © The neceſſity of 
another canal, leſt the old ſhould not perform the 
buſineſs of the town; that twenty per cent. are 
unreaſonable returns; that they could afford coals 
under the preſent price; that the ſouth country 
teams would procure a readier ſupply from Dig- 
beth, than from the preſent wharf, and not paſſing 
through the ſtreets, would be prevented from in- 
Juring the pavement ; and that the goods from the 
Trent would come to their wharf by a run of eigh- 
teen miles nearer than to the other.“ | 


The 
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The old company alledged, © That they ven- 
tured their property in an uncertain purſuit, which, 
had it not ſucceeded, would have ruined many 
individuals; therefore the preſent gains were only a 
recompenſe for former hazard : that this property 
was expended upon the faith of Parliament, who 
were obliged in honour to protect it, otherwiſe no 
man would riſk his fortune upon a public under- 
taking; for ſhould they allow a ſecond canal, why 
not a third ; which would become a wanton de- 
ſtruction of right, without benefit ; that although i 
the profit of the original ſubſcribers might ſeem [ 
large, thoſe ſubſcribers are but few; many have 
bought at a ſubſequent price, which barely pays 
common intereſt, and this is all their ſupport ; there- | 
fore a reduction would be barbarous on one fide, | 
and ſenſibly felt on the other : and, as the preſent 3 
canal amply ſupplies the town and country, it would | 
be ridiculous to cut away good land to make an- 
| other, which would ruin both. | 


I ſhall not examine the reaſons of either, but 
leave the diſintereſted reader to weigh both in his 
own balance. | 


939 
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When two opponents have ſaid all that is true, 
they generally ſay ſomething more; rancour holds 
the place of argument. 


Both 
1C 
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Both parties beat up for volunteers in the town, 


to ſtrengthen their forces; from words of acrimony, 
they came to thoſe of virulence ;- then the powerful 
batteries of hand-bills, and news- papers were 
opened: every town within fifty miles, intereſted 


on either ſide, was moved to petition, and both 
prepared for a grand attack, confident of victory. 


Perhaps a conteſt among friends, in matters of 


property, will remove that peace of mind, which 


twenty per cent. will not replace. 


Each party poſſeſſed that activity of ſpirit, for 
which Birmingham is famous, and ſeemed to di- 
vide between them the legiſlative ſtrength of the 
nation: every corner of the two houſes was ran- 
ſacked for a vote; the throne was the only power 
unſolicited. Perhaps at the reading, when both 


parties had marſhalled their forces, there was the 


fulleſt Houſe of Commons ever remembered on a 
private bill. 


The new company promiſed much, for beſides 


the cut fom Wedneſbury to Digbeth, they would 
open another to join the two canals of Stafford and 
Coventry, in which a large track of country was 
intereſted, 


As 
4 
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As the old company were the firſt adventurers, 


the houſe gave them the option to perform this 
Herculean labour, which they accepted. 


As parliament have not yet given their determi- 
nation, and as the printer this moment raps at my 
door, © Sir, the preſs waits, more copy if you 
pleaſe,”* I cannot ſtay to tell the world the reſult 
of the bill; but perhaps, the new proprietors, by 
loſing, will ſave 50,000l. and the old, by winning, 
become ſufferers. | 


WORKHOUSE BILL. 


I have often mentioned an active ſpirit, as the 
characteriſtic of the inhabitants of Birmingham. 
This ſpirit never forſakes them. It diſplays itſelf 
in induſtry, commerce, invention, humanity, and 
internal government. A ſingular vivacity attends 
'every purſuit till compleated, or diſcarded for a 
ſecond. | 


The bubble of the day, like that at the end of a 
tobacco-pipe, dances in air, exhibits divers beau- 
ties, pleaſes the eye, burſts in a moment, and is 
followed up by another. 


2 2 There 
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There is no place in the Britiſh dominions eaſier 


to be governed than Birmingham; and yet we are 
fond of forging acts of parliament to govern her. 


There is ſeldom a point of time in which an act 
is not in agitation; we fabricate them with ſuch 


expedition, that we could employ a parliament of 
our own to paſs. them. But, to the honor of our 
ladies, not one of theſe acts is directed again! 


them. Neither is there an inſtance upon record, 
that the torch of Hymen was ever extinguiſhed by 
the breath of Marriot in Doctors-Commons. 


In the preſent ſpring of 1783, we have four acts 


upon the anvil: every man, of the leaſt conſe- 


quence, becomes a legiſlator, and wiſhes to lend 
his aſſiſtance in framing an act; ſo that inſtead of 
one lord, as formerly, we now, like the Philiſtines, 
have three thouſand, 


An act of parliament, abſtractedly conſidered, is 
a dead matter: it cannot operate of itſelf : like a 
plaiſter, it muſt be applied to the evil, or that evil 
will remain. We vainly expect a law to perform 


the intended work; if it does not, we procure 


1 make it. Thus the canal, by one act 
7 7, hobbled on, like a man with one leg; 
. but 
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but a ſecond, in 1770, furniſhed a pair. The 
lamp act, procured in 1769, was worn to rags, 
and mended with another in 1773; and this ſecond 
has been long out of repair, and waits for a third. 


We carry the ſame ſpirit into our bye-laws, and 


with the ſame ſucceſs. Schemes have been deviſed, . 


to oblige every man to pay levies; but it was 
found difficult to extract money from him who 
had none. 


In 1754, we brought the manufacture of pack- 
thread into the workhouſe, to reduce the levies; the 
levies increaſed. A ſpirited overſeer afterwards, for 
the ſame reaſon, as if poverty was not a ſufficient 
ſtigma, badged the poor; the levies ſtill increaſed. 


The advance of bread in 1756, induced the offi- 
cers to ſtep out of the common track, perhaps, out 


| of their knowledge; and, at the expence of half a 


levy, fir up an apparatus for grinding corn in the 
houſe : thus, by ſacrificing half one levy, many would 


| beſaved. However, in the purſuit, many happened 


to be loſt. In 1561, the apparatus was ſold at a farther 


loſs; and the overſeers ſheltered themſelves under 


the charge of idleneſs againſt the paupers, 


72 2 I | 
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In 1966, the ſpinning of mop-yarn was intro- 
duced, which might, with attention, have turned to 
account; but unfortunately, the yarn proved of leſs 


value than the wool. 


- 


Others, with equal wiſdom, were to caſe the 
levies, by feeding a drove of pigs, which, agreeable 


to their own nature—ran backwards. —Renting a 


piece of ground, by way of garden, which ſupplied 


the houſe with a penny worth of vegetables, for two- 


pence, adding a few cows, and a paſture; but as the 


end of all was 4%, the levies increaſed. 


| In 1780, two collectors were appointed, at fiſty 
guineas each, which would ſave the town many 4 
bundred , ſtill the levies increaſed. 


A petition is this ſeſſions preſented, for an Act to 


_ overturn the whole pauper ſyſtem (for our heads 
are as fond of new faſhions, in parochial govern. 


ment, as in the hats which cover them) to erect 5 
ſuperb work-houſe, at the expence of 10, 000 
with powers to borrow 15,0001. which grand de. 
ſign is to reduce the levies one third. — The levics 
will increaſe, = 


The 


he 
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The .reaſons openly alledged are, The Out- 
penſioners, which coſt 7000 l. a year, are the chief 
toundation of our public grievances : that the poor 
ought to be employed in the houſe, leſt their morals 
become injured by the ſhops; which prevents them 


from being taken into family ſervice ; and, the 
crowded ſtate of the workhouſe.“ 


But whether 
the pride of an overſeer, in perpetuating his name, is 
not the pendulum which ſet the machine in motion ? 


Or, whether a man, as well as a ſpider, may not 


create a place, and, like that l it with bimſelf ? 


The bill directs, That the inhabitants ſhall chuſe 
a number of guardians by ballot, who ſhall erect a 


workhouſe, on Birmingham-heath—a ſpot as airy as 


the ſcheme z conduct a manufacture, and the poor 
Ciſpoſe of the preſent workhouſe ; ſeize and confine 
idle or diſorderly perſons, and keep them to labour, 
till they have reimburſed the pariſh all expences. 


But it may be aſked, Whether PO I $5000% 
is likely to reduce the levies ? 


Whether we ſhall be laughed at, for throwing 
| by a building, the laſt wing of which coſt a thou- 


land pounds, after uſing it only three years ? 


Our 
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N Our commerce is carried on by reciprocal obli- p 
| gation. Every overſeer has his friends,, whom he 
cannot refuſe to ſerve; nay, whom .he may even ef 
wiſh to ſerve, if that ſervice coſts him nothing: y 
hence, that over-grown monſter ſo juſtly com- * 
Plains of, The Weekly 7 ickets ; it follows, whether 
fixty guardians are not likely to have more friends 
to ſerve, than ſix overſeers ? 1 
Whether the trades of the town, by a conſider- Ic 
able manufacture eſtabliſhed at the workhouſe, will EN 
not be deprived of their moſt uſeful hands ? _ b 
| f 
Whether it is not a maxim of the wiſeſt men wo c 
have filled the office, to endeavour to keep the n 
poor out of the houſe, for if they are admitted, 
they become more chargeable z nor will they leave E 
it without clothing?“ . 
0 


A workhouſe is a kind of priſon, and a dreadful i b 
one to thoſe of tender feelings Whether the health WM 
of an individual, the ideas of rectitude, or the na- 
tural right of our ſpecies, would not be infringed by MW 
a cruel impriſonment, => 


If a man has followed an occupation forty years, 
and neceſſity ſends him to the pariſh, whether is it 


pre- 
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preferable to teach him a new trade, or ſuffer him 
to earn what he can at his old? If we decide for 
the latter, whether he had better walk four hundred 
yards to bufineſs, or four miles? His own infir- 
mity will determine this queſtion. 


If a young widow be left with two children; 
ſhall ſhe pay a girl fix-pence a week to tend them, 
while ſhe earns five ſhillings at the ſhops, and is al- 


lowed two by the pariſh, or ſhall a!l three reſide 
in the houle, at the weekly expence of ſix, and ſhe 


be employed in nurſing them ? It we again declare 
for the latter, it follows, that the pariſh will not 
only ſave four ſhillings a week, but the commu— 
nity may gain half a crown by her labour. 


Whether the morals of the children are more 
hkely to be injured by the ſhops, than the morals 
of half the children in town; many of whom la- 
| bour to procure levies for the workhouſe ? 


Whether the morals of a child will be more cor- 
| rupted in a ſmall ſhop, conſiſting of a few perſons, 


or in a large one at the vorkhouſe, conſiſting of 
| hundreds ? 


Whether the grand ſhop at Birmingham-heath, 
or at any heath, will train girls for ſervice, prefer- 
able to others? 


Shall 
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Shall we, becauſe the houſe has been crowded a 
few weeks, throw away 150001. followed by a 
train of evils? A few months ago, I ſaw in it 


a large number of vacant beds. Beſides, at a ſmall ex- 


pence, and without impeding the circulation of air, 
conveniency may be made for one hundred more. 


Did a manufacture ever proſper under a multi- 


tude of inſpectors, not one of which is to taſte the 


leaſt benefit? 


As public buſineſs, which admits no profit, ſuch 
as veſtry aſſemblies, commiſſions of lamps, turn- 
pike meetings, & c. are thinly attended, even in 
town; what reaſon is there to expect a board two 
miles in the country ? 


The workhouſe may be deemed The Nurſery of 
Birmingham, in which ſhe depoſits her infants, for 
future ſervice: the unfortunate and the idle, till 
they can be ſet upon their own baſis; and the de- 


crepid, during the few remaining ſands in their 
glaſs. If we therefore carry the workhouſe to a diſ- 


tance, whether we ſhall not interrupt that neceſſary 
intercourſe which ought to ſubſiſt between a mother 


and her offspring? As ſudden ſickneſs, indications 


of child- birth, &c. require immediate aſſiſtance, a 


fe in extreme danger may chance to be loſt by the 
length of the road, 


if 


In 


le, 
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If we Keep the diſorderly till they have reim- 
burſed the pariſh, whether we do not acquire an 
inheritance for life ? 


＋ 


the expence of others; we praiſe him who teac hes 
the poor to live. 


3 All the evils complained of, may be removed 


by attention in the man; the remedy is not in an act. 


; He therefore accuſes his own want of application, 
; | 


2 himſelft—Expences ate ſaved by private acts of æco- 


5 nomy, not by public Acts of Parliament. 
0 

It has long been ſaid, think and a#; but as our 
of internal legiſlators chuſe to reverſe the maxim by 
1 fitting up an expenſive ſhop ; then ſecking a trade 
1] to bring in, perhaps they may place over the grand 


entrance, act and think, 


more we tax the inhabitants, the ſooner they will 
leave us, and carry off the trades, 


We cenſure the officer who purſues a phantom at | 


| in ſoliciting government to do what he might do 


One remark ſhould never be loſt ſight of, The 
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I have already remarked, 4 ſpirit if bravery i; 
part of the Britiſh character. The perpetual con- 
teſts for power, among the Britons, the many roads 
formed by the Romans, to convey their military 
force, the prodigious number of camps, moats, and 
broken caſtles, left us by the Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, our common anceſtors, indicate a martial 
' temper. The names of thoſe heroic ſovereign, 
Edward the Third, and Henry the Fifth, who 
brought their people to the fields of conqueſt, de- 
ſcend to poſterity with the higheſt applauſe, though 
they brought their kingdom to the brink of ruin, 
while thoſe quiet princes, Henry the Seventh, and 
James the Firſt, who cultivated the arts of peace, 
are but little eſteemed; though under their ſceptre, 
England experienced the greateſt improvement.— 
The man who dare face an enemy, is the moſt 
likely to gain a friend. A nation verſed in arms, 
ſtands the faireſt chance to protect its propert?, 
and ſecure its peace: war itſelf may be hurtful, ths 
knowledge of it uſeful, 
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In Mitchly-park, three miles weſt of Birmingham, 
in the pariſh of Edgbaſton, is The Camp; which 
might be aſcribed to the Romans, lying within two 
or three ſtones caſt of their Ikenield-ſtreet, where it 


divides the counties of Warwick and Worceſter, 


but is too extenſive for that people, being about 
thirty acres: I know none of their camps more 
than four, ſome much leſs ; it muſt, therefore, have 
been the work of thoſe pilfering vermin the Danes, 
better acquainted with other peoples property than 


their own; who firſt ſwarmed on the ſhores, then 


over-ran the interior parts of the kingdom, and, in 
two hundred years, devoured the whole. 


No part of this fortification is wholly obliterated, 


though, in many places, it is nearly levelled by mo- 


dern cultivation, that dreadful enemy to the anti- 


quary. Pieces of armour are frequently ploughed 


up, particularly parts of the ſword and the battle- 
axe, iuſtruments much uſed by thoſe deſtructive 


ſons of the raven. 


The platform is quadrangular, every fide nearly 
four hundred yards; the center is about fix acres, 
ſurrounded by three ditches, each about eight yards 
over, at unequal diſtances z though upon a deſcent, 
it is amply furniſhed with water, An undertaking 
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of ſuch immenſe labour, could not have been defign- 
ed for temporary uſe. 


The propriety of the ſpot, and the rage of the 
day for fortification, ſeem to have induced the 
Middlemores, lords of the place for many cen- 
turies, and celebrated for riches, but in the begin- 
ning, of this work, for poverty, to erect a park, 
and a lodge; — of either exiſt, but the 
names. 


MORTIMER's BAN K. 


The traveller who undertakes an extenſive jour- 
ney, cannot chuſe his road, or his weather: ſome- 
times the proſpect brightens, with a ſerene ſky, a 
ſmooth path, and a ſmiling ſun; all within and 
without him is chearful. | 


Anon he is aſſailed by the tempeſts, ſtumbles 
over the ridges, is bemired in the hollows, the ſun 
hides his face, and his own is ſorrowful—this is the 
lot of the hiſtorian; he has no choice of ſubject, 
merry or mournful, he muſt ſubmit to the changes 
which offer; delighted with the proſperous tale, de- 

preſſed with the gloomy. 
I am 
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I am told, this work has often drawn a ſmile from 
the reader; it has often drawn a ſigh from me. 
A celebrated painter fell in love with the picture he 
drew; I have wept at mine Such is the chapter of 
the Lords, and the Workhouſe. We are not al- 


ways proof againſt a melancholy or a tender ſen- 


timent. 


Having purſued our ſeveral ſtages, with various 
fortune, through fifty chapters, at the cloſe of this 
laſt tragic ſcene, emotion and the journey ceaſe 


together. 


Upon King's-wood, five miles from Birming- 


ham, and two hundred yards eaſt of the Alceſter- 


road, runs a bank for near a mile in length, unleſs 


obliterated by the new incloſure; for I ſaw it 


complete in 1773. This was raiſed by the famous 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, about 1324, 


to incloſe a wood, from whence the place deriyes 


its name. 


Then that feeble monarch, Edward the Second, 


governed the kingdom; the amorous Iſabella, his 


wife, governed the king, and the gallant Mortimer 


governed the queen. 


The 
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The pariſhes of King's-norton, Solihull, and 
Yardley, uniting in this wood, and enjoying a 
right.of commons, the inhabitants conceived them- 
ſelves injured by the incloſure, aſſembled in a 


body, threw : down the fence, and murdered the 
Earl's bailiff. 


Mortimer, in revenge, procured a ſpecial writ 
from the Court of Common Pleas, and cauſed the 
matter to be tried at Bromſgrove, where the af- 
frighted inhabitants, over-awed with power, durſt 
not appear in their own vindication. The Ear], 
therefore, recovered a verdict, and the enormous ſum 


of zool. damage. A ſum nearly equal, at that time, 
to the fee · ſimple of the three pariſhes. 


The confuſion of the times, and the poverty of 
the people, protracted payment, till the unhappy 
Mortimer, overpowered by his enemies, was ſeized 
as a criminal in Nottingham-caftle z and, without 
being heard, executed at Tyburn, in 1328. 


The diſtreſſed inhabitants of our three pariſhes 
humbly petitioned the crown, for a reduction of 


the fine; when Edward the Third was _ to 
remit about 260l, 


We 
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We can aſſign no reaſon for this imprudent ſtep 
of incloſing the wood, unleſs the Earl intended to 
procure a grant of the manor, theri in the crown, 
for his family, But what he could not accompliſh 
by fineſſe, was accompliſhed by fortune; for George 
the Third, King of Great Britain, is lord of the ma- 


nor of King's-norton, and a deſcendant from the 
houſe of Mortimer. 
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